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CHRISTOPHER HAYES, 
tenor, who is at present making a tour 
f Europe. On September 5 he sang at a 
eception given by the Baron and Baron- 
ess Von Luesdorff at their villa in Dal- ‘ abe 
hem, near Berlin. The Baroness also EDWARD JOHNSON, 
sana, offering old Italian and German of the Metropolitan Opera Company, build- 
compositions, with Heinrich Welting ing a fort in the sands of Lake Huron for 
- accompanying her at the piano. In No- his small nephew. Mr. Johnson spent his va- 
MARIE MILLER a : -— vember Mr. Haves will sing at the home cation with his brother at Point aux 
harpist, who enjoyed her summer abroad, one a sn ee ; of the Minister Von Landwirtscheft, m Barques, Mich., in the interval between the 
of the places she visited being Deauville _ poe sini : Berlin. close of the Ravinia opera season and the 
France, where she is pictured above. She is opening of the tenor’s fall concert tour, Sep- 
now back in New York, where she has ANNA CASE, tember 20, in Sharon, Conn. 
opened a studio at the Park Central Hotel. popular American soprano, arriving in Nex 
Miss Miller's season is turning out to be a York recently on the SS. Paris. to prepare 
usy one, with both her private teaching and for her concert season 
wk as head of the harp department of 
tf VW j {ri 


J. j feos 
the institute usica 


SIDNEY SUKOENIG, 
pianist, who will arrive from Europe on 
the SS. Deutschland on October 27. i 
11Y D’'ARANYI European press has highly praised Mr. 
sonar Suh ag ask eae f° sos He will give his New 
WARY FRANCES WOOD, ) ork recital at Carnegie Hall on the eve- 
ning of November 2, presenting a program 


| 
: 


Lady Balfour's estate in 
she spent part of her vaca ; 
an ee Imerica again sresatgei Pong h o- - cad life tp E yueste Berii- consisting of compositions by D. Buxtehude, ELEANOR LA MANCE, 
acs ie acs: 5 this’ pe aig Sie Weed Ix ast yr pr }. S. Bach, Mendelssohn, Cesar Franck, 4s Carmen, which role the American con- 
bs comaplidhed pion ee ew ges ies nantes Ravel, ered Hindemith, bus ted tralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
cllent accompanist, having toured with Rachmaninoff, Sukoenig and Stravinsky. sang for the first time at Torino with ex- 
Florence Easton in that capacity. The cellent success. 
personable young man on the left ts her 
n, Larry Bertimen, future virtuoso of 
the piano. 


— 9 a a 9 ee 6 a 


HILDA GRACE GELLING, 


who has begun a busy season of teaching 

SRE LARIMER at her attractive New York studios. Miss 

; ° : EDGAR SHELTON, Gelling is well known for the excellent 

GRUDZINSKI RICHARD McCLANAHAN, imerican pianist, who has scored success results she has accomplished in voice de- 

on voice production (speaking and vacationing in Maine, after a summer of both in his native country and Europe, photo- velopment for beginners as well as for 

, with his d in Southern Cali- study in London. He opened his Steinway graphed recently in the City Park, Berlin. advanced students. Her private and class 

ast summe The snapshot pictures Hall studio on September 29 and began his Mr. Shelton returned to New York a few lessons include instruction in diction, 

Grudzinski as the boss, but he really regular seties of Monday morning lectures weeks ago after spending some months _ style, interpretation and the fundamen- 
isn’t, because the dog is Napoleon on October 13 abroad devoted to study and concert work. tals of musicianship. 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
REPERTOIRE 
253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8746 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
IraL1an AND FrencH OPERA 
Studio: 8 Rue Fortuny, Paris 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





H ENRIETTE, MICHELSON 


Member of Faculty 5 a ches of Musical Art, 
after Sojourn in Europe, is 
Resuminc Her Private CLasses 
Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 


Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 

Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 

25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 


Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





MISS FRANCES LOUDA 
HER OF PIANO 
"heen in Harmony 
Studio: 923 Walton Ave. 
New York City 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction——Detail work for concert 
Srupio: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel: Schuyler 2753-1555 


pianists 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 
ecmeae: Hall, 113 West S7th St., New York City 
140 East 19th St., New York City 
Te . Stuyvesant 5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


Vio._inist—Convuctor—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Piss wh Heckscher Foundation 

Symphony _ Orchestra 
3335 Steuben ives N.Y.C. Tel: Olinville 8843 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the Faculty Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: Tuesdays & Fridays, Great Northern 
Hotel, New York. Telephone Circle 1900 
Phila, Studio: 2107 Walnut St. (Thursday) 





BEATRICE M. KLUENTER 
CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist Park Slope M. E. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1 Adrian Ave., New York Tel. Marble 5489 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty Messer of the Institute of Musical Art 
the Juilliard Music School 
Stiller Coury at Barrington School, Great 
Barrington, Mass. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, 


Studios: New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice Spectaist 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn: 2634 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J, 

2634 and Humboldt 


Telept : Pennsy 


1429 








CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





JACOB MESTECHKIN 
VIOLIN STUDIO 
865 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: Academy 7128 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 
Formerly ie Bag omy Metropolitan 
ouse 
Teacher val noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacinG 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s {ora artists 
Studios: 310 West 79th Str 
Tel.: Endicott 0282 


New York 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart ing 4 
of Harrisburg, 
Studio: 58 West 55th 


By New York 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


i? West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Academy 0057 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers”’ 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé 
Write for tickets 
1425 Broadway, Met. Opera Studios, 
Tel. Penn. 2634 


System 





No Instrument used 


Lessons given showing salient 


N. Y. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone Audubon 3748 


New 


York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specialicing in Teaching Children 
Endorsed by: rilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 East 86th St., New York Tel. Sacramento 3255 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Jessiz B. Gisses and Marcaret Horxins 


Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 


singing. he has the ability to form great artists.” 
rancesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS SINGERS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2628 Penn. 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: 6625 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
7 Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


Grapuate Courses 
in 
Piano Crass InNstRUCTION 
160 West 73rd Street, 
Trafalgar 6701 


Sherman Square Studios, 
New York City 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

By appointment: Studio 717, Steinway Hall, 

New York Phone: Circle 0187 





LEON GLASSER 
VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTION 
3975 Sedgwick Ave., New York 
Tel. Kingsbridge 7192 


S. CONSTANTINO YON 


Vocat anv Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 








ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 








MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 





MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 
mating READING 


ACCOMPANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 1350 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 


New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under 8 Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. . Tel. Schuyler 4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 

Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Votcz, Harmony anD 
Composition 


MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Sruptos: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 








28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 


DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago, III. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
808 Steinway Hail, New York 
Residence: 103 East 84th Street, New York 
Tel. Butterfield 2528 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE ee FY GEORGES PAREANOF?, 
YDIA LYPKOVSK 


132 West sen Street 


: oe York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


Louise Carroll, Secy 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine yours of successful teaching and 
oncertizing in erlin 
Address: 23s West 103rd Street, New York 
Phone Academy 2560 
In Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 








PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





A FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





prom. RUTH 
Dramatic Soprano 
1658 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 





BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 





Go. JULIUS 

Theorist and Musicologist 
1250 Jones Street, 
San Francisco, California 





OLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC AND ARTS 

Gladys T. Littell, founder and director 
2-5408 Hollywood Boulevard 

Mary-V. Holloway, Registrar HO2658 





ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle, Washington 





IEBLING, GEORGE, Internationally 

famous Pianist-Composer and Peda- 
gogue. Individual lessons and in master 
class. Write: St. Francis Hotel, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 


LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y. 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


wer EDMUND J. 
Voice Specialist 
301 So. Coronado St., Los Angeles, Cal. 











Cnr JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


AN FRANCISCO 
TORY OF MUSIC 
3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 








CONSERVA- 





STUDIOS 


cialty 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 


THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 


Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 





SMALLMAN, JOHN 

CONDUCTOR 
SMALLMAN A CAPPELLA CHOIR 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society 














1117 Beaux Arts Studio Bldg., Los Angeles 


4 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Coneert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 

Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. 2634 Circle 

Laureate of the Institut 


PILLOI de FRANCE 


J 

A 

Cc FRENCH COMPOSER—TEACHER 

Q Diction Applied to Singing 

U INTENSIVE PREPARATION FOR RECITALS 

E Studio: Parkway Road, Bronxville, N. 
Tel. Bronxville 5613 





MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 3¢ 161 West s7th St. 
BERLIN W. 30 NEW YORK 


Full Guarantee ~- Expert Appraising = 





LOUISE SOELBERG 


CONCERTS IN DANCE DESIGN 
The Cornish School Seattle, Wash. 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR —_ ORATORIO 


Authority on voice production and breathing 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann method 


Srupio: 915 Carneom Hatt, N, ¥. Tel. Circle 2634 


§ MARGOLIS ait 








CULTURE 


& 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 
RECITAL — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Teacher of Singing — Interpretation — Phonetics 
140 West 58th &t., New York Phone: Circle 4468 


DAVID GRUNES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION and THEORY 
Care of MustcaL Courter, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 








Address 


PHILIPP ABBAS 


FAMOUS DUTCH CELLIST 
4835 Lake Park Ave., Chicago Phone Kenwood 8161 


uv SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist 8t. Bartholomew's Church 
28 East 70th St., New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 11750 


MISCHAKOFF 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 


Studio: 23 W. 70th St., N. Y. 
Tel. Susq. 3549 or Susq. 4500 











T 
H 
M 
I 
8 
Cc 
H 
A 





TEACHER OF VOICE 


Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. 
1425 Broadway New York 
Phone: Penn. 2634 and Traf. 8939 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASS LESSONS 
Group Lesson with Ensemble Singing at New York 
Studio Tuesdays 5:30-6:30 
810 Carnegie Hall (Tuesdays) Circle 0924 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
Near Bronx River Parkway White Plains 3200 


3 ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 

Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphis 

Residence: Hotel Buckingham, 101 W. 

57th St., New York Tel. Circle 6810 


WARFORD 
SEKTBERG ** 


4 WEST 40th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Penn. 4897 











TEACHER 
OF 
SINGING 








SERGEI 


=} KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
9020 Circle 





SDILLING 


HARPIST 


Haensel ones gee: 25 W. Sl &., 
an Hall, New “fork N. ¥. ‘Tel. Circle 1617 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 4780 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


FLORA BELL 


Coloratura Soprano 
Care of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York City 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


me: 1OLIN STUDI ae 
* °n N. ¥.¢ rel. Sebuy! ler 0025 
255 West 90 90th it. e uyler 
1714 Chestnut St., "phlia” P Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


HOMER M 0) W E Psst 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City, Tel. 2165 Endicott 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


ERNEST 


WHITE 


ORGANIST 
St. James Church 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant to Alberto Jonfis, Author of we 3 famous 
“Master School of Piano Playing’’ 
New York: 817 Steinway Hall (Thursdays) 
Philadelphia: 2126 Walnut St. a weed 
Atlantic City: 47 South Windsor 
TeLePHoNnEs: Circle 2916—Locust $139—-Dial x 4464 


“BOWIE STUDIO 


bie E ART OF SINGING pan 
iomplete Preparation for Concert, Opere e 
307 Weat 1! 79th St., New York City Tel.: Susquehanna 7197 


MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HOLDEN) HUSS 


aaa "Voice oice Specialists 
Entire aes to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Bidg., 113 W. 67th St. 
eo eye E. isoth st. 
Mott Haven 0363. New York 














Address: 

















Philadelphia, Pa. 











STUDIOS 








Studio: 
Tel. 





Baroness TURK-ROH 


Vocal Instructor 

Opera — Concert — Oratorie 

1435 Kimball Bidg., Chicago 
Wabash 8907 





HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
IN LOS ANGELES DURING SUMMER 


Style — or 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Singing 


1425 B . N.Y. 
Tel: PE 2634 


COURIER 


JULIUS GOLD 


Theorist and Musicologist 
1250 Jones Street, San Francisco, Californie 


BEDUSCHI 


Formerly Leading Tenor in Foremost Theaters of the world 
Voice Placing, Italian Methed—Coaching for Opera, 
Oratorie, Concert. Suite 70, Auditorium Bidg., Chicago 


THE MARGARET E. MacGONAGHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsvilie, Texas 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Mancgement 237 East 20th St, New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN} < 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. dohn mn WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF OF vena 
Columbia School 
of oS S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Cencert - TENOK - Oraterio 
LIMITED NUMBER -. PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Stupi0: Radha gy St., - Tel. a 8856 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


log: \ 
Director of the School of Secred Music of Union Theo- 
logical Sem: b 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OTTO LUENING 


2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


i BUTLER = 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


t * HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Supeman Square Stupios: 160 W. 13rd St., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 0748 


TITTA RUFFO 


Viale Tiziano 14, Ital 
New York Pys mond - 
c/o Fred’k W. Sperling, 27 Cedar St. 















































£8, £932 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL yocsihiusie 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Breadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 
THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. Academy 2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St. N. Y. 
Mgt.: L. EB. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


eMINTZ 


OO ing of , ing 
Studio: = aes 70th St., ay York City 
Trafalgar 7. By Appointment 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
119 West 57th Street, New York Circle 4161 


ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretations for Young People 


Address: Chicago Musical le, 
64 E. Van Buren Prag ee " 


FAY FOSTER 
Dramaticr readings to mune ond costume members, 


specialties 
Address—15 West 11th St. N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 
BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


October 























Chicago 


DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


Concert VIoOLINIstT AND TeacHERr—Lecture RECITALS 





Wednesdays 3- . M. 
Studio: 610 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 8277 


MARGERY MAXWELL 
SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO. 
Seneca Hotel Chicago, Ill. 


V. COLOMBATI 


Voces PLACEMBNT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Summer Address: Via Venti Settembre 
Sanbenedetto del Tronto, —_.. (Prov. Ascoli Piceno) 
Secretary 


ew Yo 
71 West 47th S8t., N. Y. Phone 3813 Bryant 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone Monument 0777 


NORMAN J. CAREY 


IRISH-AMERICAN BARITONE 
Address: 130 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 0990 

















RICHMOND 


THE HOOSIER BARITONE 
Address care of Wilson Lamb 
Metropolitan Building Orange, N. J. 


ESTHER HARRIS), 


Teacner OF Many PROMINENT Pianists 
KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO 
MME. 


uuuin CROXTON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management 
HOTEL MAYFLOWER 

15 Central Park West, New York City 











MARY THOMAS DUFFIELD 


SOPR 
CONCERT OPERA RECITAL 
6253 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
me: Rogers Park 1237 


LEILA TROLAND GARDNER 


Dramatic Contralto 


Negro Spirituals, Dialect Songs and her own com- 
—— Ra ~e for Recitals, etc. 
- Club, 353 W. 57th St., New York 
Tel. Columbus 6100 








VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


NEW 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. Sus. 9155 





TENOR 


MORSE. 


Concert, Opera, Oratorio 
c/o Musical Courier 

113 W. 57th St. . ¥. 
Private Phone: LORraine 6805 


ROSANOFF 


CELEBRATED TENOR 
TEACHER OF B8INGING 

Formerly of the imperial Opera in Moscow 

ing opera 2. | Italy. Recommended 4 Rect 


Serafin and Koussevitzky 
Studio: Bote) Ansonia, B’way & 13d = New York 
Telephone: Susquehanna 3320 
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LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lilli Lehmann 
New Yorx: Newark: 
160 W. 73rd St. 24 Park PI. 
Endicott 6142 Market 9676 





VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 








Apply te President for all Information 


NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 
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Annual Coolidge Chamber Music 
Festival Takes Place in Chicago 


Many New Compositions Presented in Memorable Fashion—Guests From All Parts of the 
World Gathered at James Simpson Theater in Windy City for Unique Festivities 


Cu1caco.—Musicians from all parts of the 
world rejoice that men and women of cul- 
ture and wealth spend lavishly for the bene- 
fit of music. Among these philanthropic 
benefactors of music must be placed in the 
first rank Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, 
formerly of Chicago, now of the world, 
even though she has established her perma- 
nent home at Pittsfield, Mass. It was in that 
locality that, a few years ago, Mrs. Coolidge 
conceived the happy idea of annual cham- 
ber music festivals, to which are due the 
new impetus given chamber music the world 
over. Desirous of giving of the best, Mrs. 
Coolidge annually enlisted the cooperation of 
many prominent musicians and offered prizes 
for new chamber music works. 

With the modesty that befits such a great 
patron of art, the festival in Chicago was 
named the Chicago Festival of Chamber 
Music, and the name of the benefactress 
was not to be found anywhere in the pro- 
gram. Such modesty after such prodigality 
is seldom encountered in our days, and well 
deserves this mention in our review. 

There were five concerts—Sunday evening 
(October 12), Monday afternoon, Tuesday 
evening, Wednesday afternoon and Thurs- 
day evening (October 16). 

First CONCERT 

The first concert, like all the ensuing ones, 
was attended by distinguished musicians and 
music-lovers, brought forth Olga Averino, 
soprano; Emma _ Lubbecke-Job, pianist; 


Georges Barrere, flutist; Nahoum Benditzky, 
cellist; Iwan d’Archambeau, cellist; Marcel 
Honore, oboist; William Kroll, violinist; 
Ernest Liegl, flutist; Josef Vieland, violist, 
and a chamber orchestra conducted by Hugo 
Kortschak. 

It has been the rule of this reviewer to 
evade as often as possible the analyzation of 
new works, remembering that the great mas- 
ters were harshly treated by the critics of 
their day, and though we believe that the 
majority of the modern composers are 
greater scientists than they are artists, we 
keep to ourselves our humble opinion of 
their worth, as in all probability their names 
will survive long after ours will have been 
forgotten. 

The first program began with the Bach 
Unaccompanied Suite for Violoncello, No. 4, 
in E flat major, admirably rendered by Iwan 
d’Archambeau. Then came Georges Barrere, 
eminent flutist, and Ernest Liegl, who plays 
the same instrument. They played the witty 
Paul Hindemith Sonatina in Canon Form 
for two flutes and reaped the rapturous 
plaudits of a delighted audience. Then we 
heard the Bach Sonata for Violin and Piano 
in E major well performed by William 
Kroll, violinist, and Emma Lubbecke-Job. 
pianist. 

After the intermission, Die Serenaden, a 
cantata for soprano, oboe, viola and violon- 
cello by Paul Hindemith, proved one of the 
most interesting works of the evening and 
was rendered with so much distinction by 





Apeda photo 


ANNE ROSELLE AS AIDA, 


The role that she sang at the opening of the 
on October 16 with such an overwhelming success 
offered a contract for entire next season. T 


of praise, Linton Martin in the Inquirer saying: “ ning 
1 d acted with the ease and authority born of long familiarity and assured 


plentiful power an 


i , also, she was agreeable, t 
ae a ae san The Cabeer called her an excellent Aida and said she sang 


the Mia Patria superbly. 


cerity to her interpretation.” 


Philadelphia Grand Opera Company's season 


that after the second act she was 


he critics were unanimous in their comments 


“Throughout the evening she sang with 


and brought spontaneity and sin- 


Olga Averino, soprano; Marcel Honore, obo- 
ist; Josef Vieland, viola, and Nahoum Ben- 
ditzky, cellist, as to call only for superla- 
tives. It was a performance long to be re- 
membered for its excellence. Bach’s Sonata 
for Flute and Piano in E major and a new 
work by Paul Hindemith, Konzertmusik, 
concluded the program. 
Seconp CONCERT 

On Monday afternoon the program was 

furnished by the Brosa Quartet of London, 
(Continued on page 20) 


Opening Week of the Metropolitan 
Opera 

General Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza has 
announced the opening week of the Metro- 
politan Opera Season of 1930-31. As already 
stated, the initial performance on Monday 
evening, October 27, will be Aida, with 
Mmes. Mueller, Branzell and Doninelli and 
Messrs. Martinelli, DeLuca, Pinza, Mac- 
pherson and Paltrinieri. Miss DeLaporte 
will dance and Mr. Serafin will conduct. 

The promised revival (after twenty-two 
years’ absence from the repertoire) of Wag- 
ner’s The Flying Dutchman will take place 
at the Saturday matinee, November 1, when 
Mme. Jeritza will appear as Senta, and the 
new Norwegian basso, Ivar Andresen, will 
make his debut as Daland. Mr. Schorr will 
be the Dutchman. Others in the cast will be 
Mme. Telva and Messrs. Laubenthal and 
Hans Clemens, also a debutant. Artur Bo- 
danzky, who has prepared the work music- 
ally, will conduct. The stage management 
is in charge of Wilhelm von Wymetal, and 
the chorus has been trained by Giulio Setti. 
Entirely new scenery has been designed and 
painted by Serge Soudeikine. 

Other operas of the opening week will be: 
Die Walkuere on Wednesday evening, with 
Mmes. Kappel (Brunnhilde), Mueller (Sieg- 
linde), Branzell (Fricka), Manski, Besuner, 
Wells, Telva, Bourskaya, Wakefield and 
Flexer and Messrs. Kirchhoff, Schorr and 
Gustafson, Mr. Bodanzky conducting ; Haen- 
sel und Gretel and Pagliacci on Thursday 
evening, the former with Mmes. Fleischer, 
Mario, Manski, Belkin (debut), Wakefield 
and Flexer and Mr. Schutzendorf, Mr. Bo- 
danzky conducting, the latter opera with 
Mme. Bori and Messrs. Martinelli, Danise, 
Cehanovsky and Bada, Mr. Bellezza con- 
ducting; L’Africana on Friday evening, with 
Mmes. Ponselle, Guilford and Wakefield, 
and Messrs. Gigli, Basiola, Rothier, Ludikar, 
Ananian, Bada, Gandolfi and Altglass, Mr. 
Serafin conducting. Faust will be the first 
popular Saturday night opera, with Mmes. 


FREDERICK STOCK, 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, who took a@ conspicuous part 
in the Coolidge Chamber Music Festival 

in Chicago. 





Fleischer, Swarthout and Wakefield, and 
Messrs. _Tokatyan, DeLuca, Pinza and 
Wolfe, with Mr. Hasselmans conducting. 


Galli-Curci Triumphs in 
Manchester 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND.—Galli-Curci had 
another great success here as in the other 
cities. The auditorium was packed, includ- 
ing stage and over a thousand standing. The 
Evening News stated: “A recital ever to be 
remembered for the singing of a woman who 
has a wonderful voice and an equal technic. 
She is a consummate artist.” The Daily 
Dispatch stated: “Here is lyrical beauty of 
a golden voice, mellowed sweetness. Mel- 
ody unalloyed with disarming ease. She 
fluted Lo Here the Gentle Lark and the 
convolutions of the Meyerbeer aria from 
Star of the North were ascended gracefully.” 
The Chronicle said: “Galli-Curci’s golden 
voice was heard to exquisite effect in Eng- 
lish, German, Italian and Spanish songs, and 
she had to respond to the enthusiasm of a 
crowded audience with many encores.” The 
Guardian critic observed: “Galli-Curci sang 
Mozart’s Das Veilchen with so much charm 
and was so happy with the antique graces of 
Paisiello that for a moment I thought of her 
as a chamber singer.” # 

Gigli in Chicago Concert 

Following his tremendous success on the 
coast, both in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, Gigli stopped in Chicago, en route 
home, to give the middle-westerners a con- 
cert. A telegram states that the concert was 
a huge success, that the auditorium was 
overcrowded, and that the tenor was ac 
corded “a veritable ovation.” 





Aida Opens Philadelphia 


Grand Opera Season 


Anne Roselle in Title Role Proves a Favorite—Scenery and 
Chorus Great Additions to Well Given Performance 


PuHitapeLputa.—The Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company opened its season on Octo- 
ber 16 in the Academy of Music with a 
brilliant performance of Aida. The elaborate 
scenery, which appeared for the first time 
last season, again caused bursts of applause 
when the curtain rose on each scene. It is 
certain that no efforts were spared to give 
to the public as attractive a performance as 
possible. 

All of the principals were excellent. Anne 
Roselle was one of the most likable Aidas 
that has been seen here, both in appearance 
and acting. Her singing was also fine, es- 
pecially in the perfection of her intonation. 
Her rendition of the Mia Patria aria was 
outstanding, while her other arias were also 
good and her singing in the duets very fine. 
She proved extremely popular with the audi- 
ence, as well she might. 

Aroldo Lindi was the Radames, and both 
sang and acted splendidly. He is new to 
Philadelphia and a fine addition to the list 
of operatic tenors. He scored the customary 


success with the Celeste Aida, and continued 
the good work throughout the performance. 
Cyrena Van Gordon was a regal Amneris, 
and gave a fine representation of the part. 
Chief Caupolican, as Amonasro, both sang 
and acted with his usual excellence. Ivan 
Steschenko, who has often been heard as 
Ramfis, again appeared to advantage, lending 
all the dignity and depth of tone demanded. 
Fiorenzo Tasso was especially good in the 
small role of Messenger, while Florence 
Irons sang beautifully as the Priestess. 
Nicholas Konraty was acceptable as the 
King. 

The chorus did some very good work, and 
the ballet, with Catherine Littlefield as pre- 
miere danseuse, assisted by Douglass Coudy, 
William Dollar and the corp de ballet drew 
heavy applause. 

Emil Mlynarski conducted well. Wilhelm 
von Wymetal, Jr., as stage director, deserves 
much credit also for the excellence of the 
presentation. The audience was large, and 
cordial in its appreciation. M. M. C. 
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London’s Proms Flourishing, 
Due to Radio Support 


Thousands Stand for Hours Every Night While Millions 
Listen at Home—Many Novelties, Chiefly British 


Lonpon.—For the past seven weeks we 
have had the annual spectacle of crowds of 
middle and nether middle class Londoners 
standing, in serried bunches, sweltering in 
the stifling and smoky atmosphere of Queen’s 
Hall and listening to orchestral music, hours 
on end, while their supposedly more for- 
tunate brethren loll in comfortable seats up- 
stairs, listening to the same music, but evi- 
dently enjoying it less—to judge by the ap- 
plause. Here is the living argument against 
those who think that what the concert busi- 
ness needs is more comfort and more bright- 
ness. In London, at any rate, the less com- 
fort and the more gloom, the bigger the 
crowd. 

Another modern fallacy which appears to 
be disproved by the recent record of the 
Proms is that the radio is killing the con- 
cert. Three years ago, when there was no 
broadcasting from the Queen’s Hall, the 
Proms were on the verge of bankruptcy, and 
the house of Chappell gave them up because 
the deficit was getting too large. Today, 
when every Prom is broadcast, either to 
the London district or to the whole nation, 
the Proms are sold out night after night. 
The unseen audience of millions has sent 
fresh recruits to the Promenades instead of 
drawing the veterans away. 


AND WAGNER NiGHTS Most 
POPULAR 


BEETHOVEN 


The most popular, the most crowded, of 
the concerts this year, as last, have been the 


3eethoven and the Wagner nights. Sir 
Henry Wood, who used to thrill pre-war 
Promenaders with Tschaikowsky, now does 
it with Beethoven and Bach, to whom he 
has devoted many single-composer programs 
in recent years. 

This year he has added to this galaxy 
3rahms, who has a whole evening devoted 
to him every now and then. During the 
last month or so there have been three 
Brahms nights, at which the second, third 
and fourth symphonies, the B flat piano 
concerto, the violin concerto and the Haydn 
variations were played and applauded to the 
reverberation of a million loudspeakers. 

As in previous seasons the whole of Bee- 
thoven’s nine symphonies will have been 
played before the end of the series, as well 
as the five piano concertos. Also the violin 
concerto and most of the overtures, includ- 
ing the lesser known King Stephen. To 
complete the Three B’s, Bach has again 
had several evenings to himself (though 
fewer than in recent years), one of the 
most enjoyable items being the two-piano 
concerto in C major (No. 2), played by 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson. 


> 


Quantity Versus QUALITY 
The miscellaneous repertoire, aside from 
the large quota of native works, has hardly 
been what one might call adventurous, 
though perhaps more so than one ought to 
expect from an orchestra that has to play 
six nights in the week for two months run- 
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ning. As it is, quantity rather than quality 
appears to be the watchword, together with 
a curious ambition to avoid repetitions. The 
idea that the Prom audience might possibly 
prefer fewer programs adequately rehearsed 
to the present highly varied continuity ap- 
parently has not occurred to Sir Henry and 
his advisors. 

However that may be, it is an interesting 
commentary on the mutability of taste to 
see such things as Strauss’ tone poems and 
Bloch’s Schelomo relegated to the popular 
Saturday night. Only Heldenleben was given 
the dignity of a mid-week performance. 

Enter Gustav MAHLER 

A notable addition to the repertory this 
year is Gustav Mahler. Unknown to London 
audiences two years ago, the latter-day Aus- 
trian symphonist has already caught on with 
a corisiderable section of the English public, 
although the critics are almost uniformly 
severe in their strictures. We have had the 
first and the fourth symphonies, and the lat- 
ter, at any rate (with Elsie Suddaby as a 
sweet-voiced soloist), had a popular success. 

Contemporary foreigners who have figured 
on this year’s programs include Strauss, 
Sibelius, Rachmaninoff (with two piano 
concertos, played by Pouishnoff and Solo- 
mon), Bloch, Honegger, Krenek and Mar- 
cel Dupré, who left his organ loft in Notre 
Dame, Paris, to play the solo part in his 
own so-called symphony for orchestra and 
organ. This work, dedicated to Sir Henry 
Wood, proved to be agreeable but academic 
music which hardly justified its title. But 
he uses the organ with such admirable re- 
straint that one could not accuse M. Dupré 
of having perpetrated a concerto under an- 
other name. His playing was the best part 
of the show. 


From HoneGGer TO KRENEK 


Honegger, who also figured with the in- 
evitable Pacific 231 (already very much 
(Continued on page 39) 


EDITH HENRY, 


New York coach of prominent artists, who 
has reopened her Sherman Square Studios. 
Miss Henry recently returned from a seven 
weeks’ trip to Berlin, where she assisted 
Raucheisen. Among those with whom she 
worked there in preparation for their Berlin 
recitals were Grace Leslie, Jeannette Vree- 
land, Walter Mills and Marjorie Meyer. 











MORTON LANG 


Piano INSTRUCTION—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
Recommended by Internationally Known Artists 
201 West 77th St., N. Y¥. Tel: Trafalgar 8106 


DI NAPOLI VOCAL STUDIO 


Fuee CLass Lessons Twice a WkEK TO TALENTED 
Sinoers Auditions and Advice Free by Appointment 
Address: 56 W. 55th St., New York Tel. Circle 1894 








EDOARDO OLGA G. 


SACERDOTE 


Vocal Studios—609 Kimball! Hall, Chicago—School of Opera 





RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
8536—Tsth Street, Jackson Helghts, L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


mrs.y WILLIAMS 


STACEY 
VOICE 


708 Fine Arte Building, Chicage, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 6929 


LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 


Teacher of Piane and Composition 
loterviews by Appointment 


SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W. 78rd St., N. Y. Phone: Trafalgar 6701 


ENRICO CLAUSI 


LYRIC TENOR 
825 Orchestra Bidg. 








L. 





Chicago, Ill. 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 





CHICAGO 





E. GRIMARD 


VOCAL TEACHER 
Pupil of Jean Martapoura of the Paris Grand Opera 
Stupio 67, 3505 Broapwar, N. Y. Tel. Edgecombe 6790 


MME. CAROL HOLYOKE 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 
115 Leverich St., Hempstead, L. 1., N. Y. 
Tel.: Hempstead 2735 


BENDITZKY 


3445 ELAINE PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


EDITH HENRY 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 


Traf. 2558 
Traf. 6701 











Sherman Square Studios 
16@ West 73rd St., New York 


MRS. HARVEY D. INGALSBE 


25 Years of Normal Work Eighth Year in New York 
Studio: 87 Hamilton Place, New York City 
Applications preferred by mail 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
336 West 95th St.,N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


SEYMOUR 


MUSICAL RE-EDUCATION CENTER 
HARRIET A. SEYMOUR, Founder 
92-93 Carnegie Hall, 154 W. 57th St., N. Y. City 











ALEXANDER MALOOF 


PIANIST—COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Will accept a limited number of serious pupils 
Srup1o: 712 Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel: Circle 8702 


WIOLIN MWHEASTERY 


HARRY 


KONO E EC HE 


Studie: 1304 Grand Concourse, N, Y. C. Tel. Jerome 8042 





JOSEPHINE LYDSTON SEYL 


SOPRANO 

TEACHER OF FRENCH DICTION FOR SINGERS 
726 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
Phone Web. 3627 Diversey 4400 


ARIEL GROSS 


PIANO TEACHER 
Pupil of Isidor Philipp—Summer Class 
904 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Tel: Circle 3311 





RADIE BRITAIN 


COMPOSER—PIANIST 


INSTITUTS OF MUSIO aND ALLIED ARTs 
228 South Wabash Avenue 


WALTER CHARMBURY 


PIANIST 


STUDIO: 611 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORE 
Tel. Circle 4056 





HORTENSE YULE 


R 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N.Y. 


x KINGSBURY- CERATI 


£ VOICR — STAGE TECHNIC — DICTION 
oOo Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
N 61 Grove Street, New York Tel. Spring 8840 








HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA—CONCERT—RECITAL 
519 Sumset Road, Winnetka, IIl. 


VOCAL TEACHER 


of Wide Experience 
Pupil of Arthur J. Hubbard, Wants Connection 
with School of Music. Address “J. M.” 825 
Orchestra Bidg., Chicago, Lil. 








o MONTI-GORSEY 


L DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Company 


911 Kimball Hall Chicago 
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dealer. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 


, ENTURY gives you the world’s best 


beautifully printed on the best paper! 
more can sheet music be! 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 


What 
There are over 2500 com- 





CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 








GEORGIA GRAVES 


CONTRALTO 


CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 
4 West 83up Street, New York Tel. Endicott 7265 
(If No Answer Call Susquehanna 4500) 


: SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 
Conductor Woman's Orchestra of Ch 
4921 N. Sawyer Avenue 


cusents HAYES 


AT PRESENT TOURING EUROPE 
HAROLD 


LAND 


BARITONE 
and 
Teacher of Singing 











Address Harold Land 


Met., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 





WEINBERG 


Concert Pianist—Composer—Organist 


B Studio: 170 West 89th St., New York 
Phone: Schuyler 7160 


> BIDEAU NORMELLI 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
T 1515 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, III. 
Hi Phones: University 7278 and Greenleaf 3523 


JESSIE B. HALL 


Exclusive Management 
Eva Gordon Horadesky Audrey Call 
Contralto Violinist 
610 Fine Arts BLbG., Cuicaco. 


ZELZER & KALLIS 


Concert Management 
130 No. Wells Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Antonietta STABILE 


DISEUSE 
Opsra IMPERSONATIONS 
Mgt.: Bertaa Zonet, 140 W. 69th &., 
Tel.: Endicott 4580 


COTTONE 


Vocal Teacher 
and Coach 


Viale Montenero, 80 
Milan, Italy 


HELEN BRETT 


NEW VOCAL METHOD 
Specialist in correcting tremolo, breaks, 
limited range, etc. 

Class lessons $3. Private lessons $10 
French Singing Diction Classes $1.00 
Studio: 205 West 57th St., New York City 
Tel. Circle 5420 








William Miller 
Tenor 


TeL. HaRRison 0228 





Telephone: 
Franklin 4620 
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ARIE ABILEAH 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Teacher at the Philadelpbie 
Musical Academy 
Studio in New York: 
610 Steinway Hall 
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Music, the Eternal Guardian of Romance 


A Miniature History 


A simple story of why music speaks so readily to men, women and children. 


By Theodore Stearns 


(Copyright, 1930, by the Musical Courier Company. All rights reserved.) 


2d INSTALMENT 


(3d and concluding instalment will appear in next week’s issue) 


Wuy Tones Last Loncer THAN NOISE 

Before we go on to the next development 
of music, the great age of the classic writers, 
headed by Bach, Handel and others, let us 
first figure out why music is music and why 
noise is just noise. If you take a stick and bang 
a tree with it or rap on a table with your 
fist, you can make a noise, but that noise 
stops where it starts. If the tree is hollow, 
however, the noise will last a trifle longer 
and become a sort of a tone because, not 
being solid all the way through, the tree 
trunk has a chance to vibrate. Or an easier 
example to demonstrate this difference be- 
tween noise and tone can be found in any 
kitchen. Rap on the top of the stove and 
you make a noise. Now rap on the closed 
door of the empty oven. There! You have 
produced a tone. So we see that a kind of 
sound, which is really tone, is produced 
through vibration. Having made one tone 
in this manner now take an ordinary drinking 
glass, set it on the table and tap it lightly 
with a knife or a fork. A very clear tone 
will result. Pour a little bit of water in the 
glass and tap it again. The tone will now 
be higher than the first one. This is be- 
cause the vibration now has to start only 
from the top of the water instead of from 
the bottom of the glass and not having so 
far to go consequently the glass vibrates 
faster than it did when it was empty. Fill the 
glass half full of water and a still higher 
tone will sound when you tap it. This demon- 
strates the principle on which the pipe organ 
and the whole reed family of instruments 
work. In other words, the shorter the dis- 
tance any vibration has to travel the higher 
the tone becomes; the more the flute or 
clarinet player closes the holes in his in- 
strument just that much higher are the tones 
that he gets. The smallest pipes in the organ 
sound the highest. It is the difference be- 
tween the penny whistle and the whistle on 
the ocean liner. The same rule holds good 
with the string family, only in this case the 
shortening of the vibration is made by press- 
ing the fingers down on the strings. The 
lowest tones on the piano, for instance, are 
produced when the felt hammers inside hit 
the long, thick wire strings, and the highest 
notes are produced by the shortest and thin- 
nest strings way up behind the right hand 
end of the keyboard. 

Roses or MELopy—TECHNICAL THORNS 

As soon as men had invented a way of 
writing music down, its troubles were prac- 
tically over and progress from then on was 
rapid. The composers eight or nine hun- 
dred years ago—and there were many of 
them—introduced the idea of having two or 
more voices sing different melodies, which 
sounded perfectly harmonious when they 
were sung simultaneously, and the same rule 
was adopted in instrumental music. Short 
breathing spaces were introduced for some 
of the voices, while other voices continued to 
sing in the same composition and rest periods 
for various instruments in a like manner. 
All this made music still more interesting 
and also exceedingly difficult to write. We 
call this device Counterpoint, and it requires 
the utmost dexterity and long study to mas- 
ter it properly. 

The invention and development of the 
church organ, the harpsichord and the clavi- 
chord (the forerunners of our modern 
piano) enables one man to play many tones 
at the same time and brought music into 
palace halls and into intimate home circles. 
Gifted composers and players of strict 
counterpoint style sprang up in Italy, Ger- 
many, Spain, France, the Netherlands and 
in England which now brings us to the year 
1452—forty years before Columbus discov- 
ered America. 

The next two hundred years were a very 
flourishing period in all the arts. Then in 
1685 and only one month apart, two little 
boys were born in northern Germany who 
were destined to do more for the art of 
music than all the people who had pre- 
ceded them put together. The compositions 
these boys wrote, particularly after they 
grew up, are still being sung and played ail 
over the world and probably will never die. 
These boys were christened Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach and George Frederick Handel. 
Between them they wrote thousands of im- 
mortal compositions for voice, organ, or- 
chestra, various solo instruments, quartets 
and big choruses. There is a famous picture 
of the little boy Handel creeping up to the 
garret in his humble home in the dead of 
night to play on a clavichord hidden there 
because his father didn’t want him to have 
anything to do with music. The picture 





The first instalment of this minia- 
ture History of Music appeared in 
last week's issue of the Musica. 
Courter. /t dealt with the first awak- 
ening of the art of music, under the 
headings Tree Drums and Sea Horns, 
Old Testament Orchestras, Music’s 
First Troubles, How Music Learned 
to Write, Musical Missionaries, The 
Birth of Harmony. In this issue the 
development of the tonal art is brought 
as far as grand opera. Next week's 
concluding instalment will deal with 
the modernists. 











shows the little fellow standing on the stairs 
in his nightie with a lighted candle in his 
hand. Years afterwards he wrote the great 
oratorio called The Messiah which takes a 
couple of hours to sing and play although 
Handel wrote it in only fourteen days. 


THE MaAn-sirp Mozart 

Bach and Handel perfected counterpoint 
and are known as the great leaders of classi- 
cal music. Following them came Christopher 
Gluck, who wrote very dramatic music and 
who was the father of grand opera. Then 
Haydn was born and grew up to be a rather 
peevish old chap, and yet so full of sly fun 
at times, and such a lover of children, that 
he is still called “Papa” Haydn, although 
he died three years before our war of 1812. 
His “Barnyard” symphony, with its cuckoo 
birds and rooster crows, is still played to 
the delight of children and grown-ups alike. 

Now came the romantic age in music, 
starting with Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, 
who wrote down his first composition when 
he was four years old; who was a magnifi- 
cent concert pianist before he was ten; who 
was petted but never spoiled, and slipped 
impatiently from the laps of countesses to 
run away and write beautiful music, so pure 
and graceful that it is like the songs of 
birds; who had the sunniest disposition of 
any boy alive, but who, alas, died at the 
early age of thirty-five, miserable and for- 
saken, and who was buried in a pauper’s 
grave. 

THe Great GoLpen AGE 

For nearly two centuries one great musi- 
cal genius after another appeared and the 
music written by every one of them may be 
heard today almost everywhere you go—in 
concert, recitals, on the opera stage, in church 
and in the home, in the moving picture houses 
and on the radio. Following Mozart, and 
in the order in which they were born came 
Beethoven, with his nine great symphonies 
and numerous other beautiful works ; Weber, 
the master of romantic opera; Schubert, the 
composer of a thousand undying songs ; Men- 


delssohn, with his oratorios, symphonies and 
solos; Chopin, that exquisite poet of the 
piano; Berlioz, who made magic out of the 
orchestra; Schumann; Wagner, the great 
music dramatist ; Liszt, pioneer of the sym- 
phonic poem ; Bruckner, Brahms and Tschai- 
kowsky, inspired writers of thoughtful or- 
chestral music; Dvorak, the Bohemian musi- 
cal fairy-tale teller; and Richard Strauss— 
still living at a ripe old age—at present the 
last great composer of this titanic series. 
These fifteen men represent the step forward 
from the classic to the romantic era in 
music, and, with the exception of only two 
or three, all of them died poor. 
Music Becomes AN ACTOR 

Grand opera is the grown-up child of 
dramatic music, and it started with Christo- 
pher Willibald von Gluck, who was born 
exactly two hundred years before the World 
War broke out. The idea was to make mu- 
sic more dramatically human by introducing 
characters on a stage who sang an inter- 
esting story as they walked about and acted 
out the plot. Thus, with the addition of 
costumes and scenery, an appeal was made 
to the eye as well as to the ear of the 
listener. Opera is really a short story made 
into a novel and it rapidly became very popu- 
lar, because it was based on romance, charm 
and graceful melody. Four outstanding com- 
posers followed Gluck in this form of musi- 
cal art. The boy Handel grew up to go to 
England, where he wrote many operas, but 
these did not live after him—probably be- 
cause he wrote them merely to catch the 
passing fancy of his time. With Mozart the 
case was different. Whatever Mozart 
touched in music became beautiful and worth- 
while. Then Weber appeared with his musi- 
cal stories acted out by fairies and witches 
and. common people instead of just kings 
and queens. This brought opera into closer 
and more understandable touch with music 
lovers. 

But it remained for Richard Wagner to 
attract both the common people and the edu- 
cated musicians and to bring opera to its 
highest stage of perfection. He was not 
only a great composer but a deep thinker 
as well, when it came to writing his own 
stories for his operas. In addition to that, 
Wagner was the greatest composer for or- 
chestra who had ever lived up to that time 
(1845-83), and the rich ingenuity of his or- 
chestrations has not yet been surpassed or 
even equalled. At the same time, Wagner 
could scarcely play the scale of C on his 
piano. Like most great composers, he com- 
posed his music as you write a letter. You 
can think it out as you go along without 
having to spell the words out loud: he did 
not have to finish a composition at his piano, 
any more than you must complete your letter 
in front of the mail box. 

(To be continued in next week's issue) 


Foreign News in Brief 


WetsH NATIONAL ORCHESTRA IN SEARCH 
OF SUPPORT 

Lonpon.—The arrangement by which the 
British Broadcasting Corporation has been 
supporting the Welsh National Orchestra to 
the tune of $50,000 a year comes to an 
end next March. The B. B. C. has now 
offered to contribute substantially—the offer 
actually amounts to about half the expenses 
—for the next three years provided backers 
can be found to pay the difference. The 
yearly cost of running the orchestra is 
$60,000 and of that $10,000 is subscribed by 
the public. M. S. 


Next INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL TO BE IN 
OxFoRrD 

Lonpon.—The next of the festivals which 
are given annually by the International So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music, will be held 
in England. Officially, Oxford will be the 
headquarters, but a number of the larger 
works will be given in London at the invita- 
tion of the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
which has offered its chorus and orchestra 
for the occasion. 


CopENHAGEN TO Hear Sziceti1 Play Bartok 

Coren HAGEN.-—The 95th season of the Mu- 
sikforeningen promises some particularly in- 
teresting novelties. Among them will be 
Rartok’s Rhapsody for violin, with Joseph 
Szigeti as the soloist, Bruckner’s eighth, Si- 
belius’ sixth and Carl Nielsen's fifth sym- 
phony. The Society is under the direction 
of Ebbe Hammerick. 


Hear JANACEK’s PosTHUMOUS 
OPERA 
Bertin.—Leos Janacek’s posthumous opera, 
The House of the Dead, which is based on 
Dostoiewsky’s famous novel of that name, 
will be produced at the State Opera on the 
Platz der Republik, late in October. ee 
A “New” OrcHESTRAL Work By Mozart's 
FATHER 
Bertin.—Erich Kleiber has arranged a 
Divertimento by Leopold Mozart, father of 
Wolfgang, for present-day performance. Up 
to now the work has been looked upon only 
as a museum piece. Kleiber will give the 
work its first public performance during the 
coming season at one of the Staatsoper’s or- 
chestral concerts. : 
A Revisep SALOME 


Bertin.—Richard Strauss has changed 
the instrumentation of some passages in his 
opera Salome, and has granted the Leipsic 
Opera the first performance of the work in 
its revised form. Fe 


BERLIN TO 


A New Braums’ BiocrapHy 

Bertin.—A new biography of Brahms, 
called Johannes Brahms’ Personality, Life 
and Work, by Gustav Ernest, has been pub- 
lished by the German Brahms’ Society in 
Berlin. 

Ysaye To Have His Opera PERFORMED 

Brusse_s.—Eugene Ysaye, famous violin- 
ist, has written an opera, Peter, the Moun- 
tain Worker, which will have its first pub- 
lic performance in Liege in December. G. 


YEATMAN 


and his talented pupil, Amy Baillieu Smith 
of Melbourne, Australia, daughter of the 
Hon. William L. Baillieu, statesman and 
financier of Australia. Mrs. Smith has just 
left for Australia with her husband, Dr. 
Julian Smith, Jr., after intens study in 
New York City with this eminent voice 
teacher. This is the third time in the past 
eight years that Amy Baillieu Smith has 
come to this country having periods of study 
cach time with Yeatman Griffith. The above 
snapshot was taken in front of the Yeatman 
Griffith New York studios. 


LIMITED RANGE 
By Helen Brett 


Article 6 

[The first of this series of articles ap- 
peared in the September 20 issue of the 
MusicaL Courter.—The Editor.) 

Nature has been generous in starting many 
people with free voices of long range. Fre- 
quently, however, they find it impossible to 
s.ng as high as formerly, and bit by bit 
their high voice disappears altogether. 

This tragedy can always be traced to the 
gradual development of a muscle bound con- 
dition of the throat caused by one’s grip- 
ping with it in an effort to support the 
voice. Certain others never have any ex- 
tended freedom to go up or down. Those 
who have never had range can attribute it 
to the fact that their throat muscles have 
never been properly stretched to bring about 
their greatest possible elasticity. The fa- 
vored few start with long range and keep 
it indefinitely. Those favored few and also 
those first mentioned should be taught how 
to maintain the splendid flexibility of their 
throat muscles and how to restore this flexi- 
bility in case of a tendency to start a throat 
grip. 

When one uses these throat muscles enough 
for them to harden, it is impossible to sing 
w.th the same flexibility, or width of range, 
until the elasticity of these muscles has been 
regained. That each part of the voice is es- 
pecially influenced by a certain section of 
muscles in the throat has been proven by 
research and experimentation. If the high 
voice is cut off you can depend upon it that 
the corresponding section of muscles is bound. 
Sometimes one can develop a bad grip on 
the muscles controlling the lower or medium, 
then shake this off and go up into a very 
free bird-like upper voice. There are many 
cases where the singer can use his voice 
with ease until he tries to sing high, and 
then he cannot depend upon the upper notes. 
The probability is he will work and work 
on the upper voice, trying to relax going up 
or to employ some of the many tricks rec- 
ommended for this purpose, little dreaming 
that all this difficulty with the upper voice 
is caused by a slight or maybe strong muscle 
grip in the throat, throughout the lower and 
medium voice, which is not strong enough 
to support the tone as it goes into the higher 
zone. No amount of work on the high 
voice will correct this trouble until the false 
grip developed below is eliminated. When 
a correct start up the scale is established 
there is no abnormal load to carry, and 
one can continue unobstructedly and freely 
to the end. 

Those who are following these articles 
will see that most vocal problems simmer 
down to this one cause, i.e., a grip with the 
muscles of the throat. 

This nemesis of singers is a subtle pirate 
who creeps in and destroys almost before the 
victim is aware of it—hence the necessity of 
knowledge as a safeguard, 


GRIFFITH 
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MUSICAL 


New Auer Violin School to Be Opened 


Vladimir Graffman to Be Its Director—Auer Principles to Be 
Strictly Adhered to 


The new Auer Violin School, which is to 
open on Riverside Drive in New York City, 
will be modeled after the violin department 
of the Conservatory of Petrograd for the 


VLADIMIR 


director of the new 


GRAFFMAN, 
Auer Violin School. 


purpose of advancing the art of violin play- 
ing in its broadest and most serious concep- 
tion. The value of a rich tradition like that 
which the Auer School .aims to carry on, 
cannot be overestimated. Great stress is laid 
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“The Clock strikes Nine and the Program begins” 

RRR: RR 

PROGRAMME 
I 


SONGS MY GRANDMOTHER USED TO SING 

In an original gown of 1870 

Twickenham Ferry Theo. Marzials 

Tapping at the Garden Gate S. N. New 

Lady John Scott 

Arranged by Edward Kanski 

When You and I Were Yours cterfield 
Couns Jedediah vi s 


es — OF — 
+ Dress of 1 
Musmng ) 
Hoppity | 
Halfway Down 


Words by 
A A Milne 
Max by 
| HL Fraser-Siepuon 


_ Arranged by Cecil } 
“Although the child's costume of the “70's and the songs by A A 
, that whimaical writer for children, bie far apart in time 
Aber feels that there ® mo anachronism, a they each express 
the pir of eternal childhood 
The performance will commence at nine o’cock precisely. 
Doors open at 8.30 o'clock. 
RATES OF ADMISSION 
Secured Seats in the Orchestre $2.00 
Send checks for Seats to 


‘Tue Berry Ta.oTsos Concert Dmacrion 
Surrs 704 — 1776 BROADWAY New Yorke City 








on individual teaching according to the intel- 
lect and capabilities of each pupil. 
TECHNICAL TRAINING AND INTERPRETATION 


Interpretation holds the first place among 
the virtuosi of today and especially among 
the Aver pupils, but one cannot try to teach 
interpretation unless the student is suffi- 
ciently prepared technically, and as the great 
teacher himself said “Art starts where tech- 
nic ends.” In the word “technic” Auer 
meant the absolute command of the finger- 
board and freedom and relaxation of the 
arms and hands. 

In order to attain facility of the fingers the 
pupil should play more technical studies, 
scales in thirds, sixths, tenths, octaves and 
fingered octaves. Then comes tone pro- 
duction which depends upon the relaxation of 
the wrist and finally interpretation. 

Prof. Auer told his pupils again and again 
that every single dynamic sign or accent 
mark is just as important as the note it 
qualifies. Unfortunately, most students are 
content to play only the notes without regard 
for the signs. 

The Auer School is built upon the fore- 
going principles, whose soundness has been 
proved beyond any doubt by the great talent 
which they have developed. 

VLADIMIR GRAFFMAN 

Vladimir Graffman was born in Wilno, 
Russia, where his first teacher was Elias 
Malkin (also an Auer pupil). At the age 
of fourteen he made his debut in Petrograd 
at the Imperial Mariensky Theater and since 
then toured all through Russia playing in 
over a hundred cities. 

Mr. Graffman studied for five years with 
Professor Auer at the Petrograd Conserva- 
tory and is considered one of the outstanding 
exponents of his method. He was assistant 
to Auer in New York for many years. 

When Mr. Graffman first came to this 
country he went to San Francisco. In fact 
his landing on the Pacific Coast was the di- 
rect result of a concert tour which had in- 
cluded Siberia, China and Japan. After his 
first appearance on the Coast Redfern Mason 
wrote in the San Francisco Examiner: 

‘Graffman played the Paganini concerto with 
orchestra. The last time I heard the con- 
certo in San Francisco it was played by Jan 
Kubelik. Graffman played it the better of 
the two. His technic is marvelously secure. 
He has a fine masculine tone, and his con- 
ception of the work is truly musicianly.” 
Mr. Graffman’s concertizing in the States 
brought him East, he having stopped on the 
way to play in such centers as Minneapolis, 
Los Angeles, St. Paul, etc. New York was 
a special attraction to Mr. Graffman, and he 
has been here for several years now, and has 
brought out such talents as Josef Gingold, 
who is to appear as soloist with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, November 28; Sadah Su- 
chary, who played with many leading sym- 


COURIER 


MARCEL 
GRANDJANY, 
noted French harpist, 
composer and _ teacher, 
who has opened his New 
York studio. Mr. Grand- 
jany teaches at the Phil- 
adelphia Conservatory on 
Tuesdays and Wednes- 


days. 


October 25, 1930 





phony orchestras last and many 


others. 


season, 


Tue Facutty 

Mr. Graffman acts as director of the Auer 
School. All the teachers are authorized ex- 
ponents of Professor Auer and graduates of 
the Imperial Conservatory in Petrograd. 
The faculty includes Raphael Bronstein and 
Elias Malkin. 

Raphael Bronstein was born in Warsaw, 
Poland. At the age of eleven he made his 
debut with the Warsaw Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Later he became a pupil 
of Auer. While at the Conservatory he gave 
many recitals in Russia. He was a member 
of the Duke of Mecklenburg’s Quartet and 
the Glazounoff Quartet. Before coming to 
this country Mr. Bronstein gave many con- 
certs in Spain. During the last two seasons 
he brought out three of his advanced pupils 
in concert recitals, with outstanding success. 

Elias D. Malkin is one of the oldest of the 
Auer pupils in this country. He was a pupil 
of Auer at the Petrograd Conservatory at 
the time Anton Rubinstein was its director. 
After his graduation Mr. Malkin was invited 
to teach at the Imperial Music School in 
Wilno where among his pupils were Jascha 
Heifetz, Vladimir Graffman, and his daugh- 
ter, Margerit Malkin, an excellent violinist. 
In 1924 Mr. Malkin came to America where 
he has a big following. 

Besides the violin Mr. Graffman is intro- 
ducing courses in theory, ear training, har- 
mony and chamber music in the new Auer 
Conservatory. 


N. B. C. Artists Booked in New 
England 


Aaron Richmond, Boston impresario, who 
in addition to managing Boston recitals is 
also the representative in New England and 
Canada of the N. B. C. Artists’ Service, 
reports most successful results to his book- 
ing campaign in his territory. A few of 
his scheduled early bookings listed Wal- 
ter Damrosch in Worcester on October 28; 
Winifred MacBride, pianist, in Boston on 
October 18; Gordon String Quartet, Green- 
field, October 23; Paderewski in Portland 
on October 27 and in Portland the follow- 
ing evening; Dusolina Giannini, Farming- 
ton, Conn., October 29; Jan Smeterlin, Po- 





Resume of the Los Angeles Opera Season 


Artists of Superb Calibre Presented—Performances Proved 
Praiseworthy 


Los AnceLes, CAL.— Tannhauser, with 
Jeritza, John Charles Thomas and Artur 
Rodzinski, was a soul-satisfying performance ; 
Jeritza covered herself with glory and the 
Wolfram of Thomas was a beautifully con- 
ceived portrayal. Dr. Rodzinski gave much 
of himself and produced some very inter- 
esting effects with his contrasts. 

Mignon brought an ovation for Clairbert 
after the Je suis Titania, and Gigli exhibited 
some golden tones not previously heard. 

Hope Hampton as Manon and Gigli as 
Des Grieux gave unusual pleasure. Miss 
Hampton made as beautiful a courtesan as 
one could hope to imagine; her costumes 
were truly magnificent, and there were evi- 
dences of vocal beauty. One sincerely ad- 
mires her grit and “sticktuitiveness.” Gigli 
was in the pink of perfection and in the 
Saint Sulpice scene rose to great dramatic 
and vocal heights. 

In La Traviata Mme. Clairbert proved a 
most interesting Violetta; her characteriza- 
tion is appealing and she sang with a sense 
of line and a theatrical flair. Gigli again 
gave generously of his golden voice and 
also of his inimitable pianissimos. John 
Charles Thomas took the house by storm. 
After the Di Provenza aria he received a 
spontaneous and soul-stirring ovation. It was 
an instantaneous and genuine recognition of 
perfect singing. 

Hansel and Gretel delighted the children 
and grown-ups, too. The cast included 
Queena Mario, Elinor Marlo, and Dorothee 
Manski as a realistic witch. Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana, on the same bill, was sung by the 
dramatic Jeritza and Frederick Jagel as Tu- 
riddu. It was a triumph for the soprano, 
with due recognition for the tenor for his ex- 
cellent singing. 


The Girl of the Golden West was sung 
by Jeritza, Gaetano Viviani and Frederick 
Jagel. While the work was well performed 
it did not seem to take with the public. 

Clairbert came into her big recognition 
singing Lucia, and all the difficult florid mu- 
sic was given with an ease and assurance 
that was a joy to hear. Her very evident 
confidence in her ability to negotiate any and 
all of the well known difficult passages Lucia 
is called on to sing imparted itself to the 
huge audience, who came to hear the new 
soprano in the role that calls for the best 
of the best. The ovation after the “Mad 
Scene” was won on merits, and was pro- 
longed, and tribute was paid to the “find” 
so long promised by Charles Wagner. 

The Edgar of Frederick Jagel stood out 
as his most satisfying work during the Los 
Angeles engagement. The voice poured out 
in lovely, flowing legato, and again the un- 
usual ease of the high voice was very grati- 
fying, as at no time was any “reaching” 
for high notes apparent. The authority he 
has in his singing, brought into dramatic 
action and altitudes, would heighten his rec- 
ognition as an artist capable of worth while 
things. 

It was a pleasure to hear Viviani really 
sing; he made a host of friends, and can be 
assured of a warm welcome at any time 
he returns. Ashton is rather a stilted role 
at best, and Viviani put much life into his 
acting, raising the character to one of 
realism. 

Merola was splendid in his accompanying 
of Clairbert, and kept his forces well in 
hand at all times. The chorus did itself 
proud, the fresh young quality of their voices 
being a delight to hear. B. 


lish pianist, on his first American tour, in 
Boston, November 2; Levitzki, on November 
8, in Boston; Schumann-Heink in Boston, 
November 9; Maier and Pattison in Wor- 
cester, November 10; Victor Chenkin in 
Wellesley on November 19, and the follow- 
ing evening in Boston; Paderewski in 
Springfield, November 20; the Gordon String 
Quartet in Boston, November 26; and at 
= Harvard Musical Association, Novem- 
er 


Detroit Symphony Orchestra to 
Broadcast 


The Detroit Symphony Orchestra has been 
engaged by the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem to give a series of concerts exclusively 
for the radio this fall and winter, beginning 
on November 5 from 10 to 11 o’clock East- 
ern Standard Time). Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
leader of the symphony, will personally con- 
duct the first three concerts before his de- 
parture on a European tour. Besides the 
performance of November 5, Gabrilowitsch 
will lead the concerts of November 19, and 
November 26, both at the same time as the 
opening concert. 

Two other concerts have been definitely 
contracted for in which the orchestra will 
be under the direction of Victor Kolar, asso- 
ciate conductor. These will be broadcast 
from Orchestra Hall, the home of the Detroit 
Symphony, also from 10 to 11 P. M. (Eastern 
Standard Time) on December 17 and on De- 
cember 24. Additional concerts will follow 
on succeeding Wednesday nights, probably 
New Year’s Eve, December 31, January 7, 
14 and 28, and February 4, if engagements 
of the orchestra and Columbia’s schedule of 
program commitments can be reconciled to 
permit them. 

The forthcoming series of radio concerts 
is distinguished by marking the thirtieth an- 
niversary of Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s first concert 
appearance in America, November 19 being 
almost the eve of the anniversary of the 
American debut of Gabrilowitsch, on No- 
vember 15, 1 


Mme. Aksarova Returns to 
America 


Valentina Aksarova, Russian soprano, has 
returned to America for appearances here 
during the fall and winter season. Among 
the places in which she will give recitals 
are New York, Boston and Washington, 
D. C. Mme. Aksarova has prepared an un- 
usually interesting program for these ap- 
pearances, more detailed announcement of 
which wll be made in an early forthcoming 
issue. 


Vera Nette Reopens Studio 


Vera Nette, soprano, and also a member 
of the faculty of the New York College of 
Music, announces the opening of her new 
vocal studio located on Broadway. Recently 
Winifred Wilton, one of Miss Nette’s many 
artist-pupils, who studied with her over three 
years at the New York College of Music, 
sang at Totten, N. Y., as guest soloist in 
Garrison Chapel. Three of her singers are 
also featured artists over WGBS radio sta- 
tion. 


Levitzki With American 
Orchestral Association 
Mischa Levitzki will appear with the 
American Orchestral Association in Car- 
negie Hall on Tuesday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 28. The Beethoven concerto, No. 3, 
will be his offering. 


Chicago Memorializes Kussner 


On October 26 the Tribune Tower Broad- 
casting Station (Chicago) will put on the 
air from 7:30 to 8 p.m., Chicago Central 
Standard Time, a complete program of works 
by Albert J. Kussner, as a memorial to that 
composer, who passed away not long ago. 


Cortez Scores in Prague 


According to a cable received from Prague, 
Leonora Cortez, American pianist, scored a 
sensational success in recital in that city. 
Public and critics alike were enthusiastic. 
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DOUBLE KEYBOARD PIANO PLAYED BY 


WINIFRED CHRISTIE 


at Carnegie Hall on October 15th, 1930 


TOMO Jann 





N. Y. Herald Tribune: Oct. 16, 1930 
By F. D. Perkins 


WINIFRED CHRISTIE PLAYS DOUBLE KEYBOARD 
PIANO 








INTRODUCES EMANUEL MOOR’S DEVICE AT 
CARNEGIE HALL 


Miss Christie’s playing told of thor- 
ough musicianship and a well developed, 
entirely competent technique. Her play- 
ing gave evidence of the command of sub- 
tleties of pianistic coloring, but some- 
times she dwelt overmuch on sustained 
sonority, at the expense of variety of 
color and timbre, contrast in climaxes. 

An interested audience, including many 
pianists of note, discussed Mr. Moor’s 
innovations, pro and con, and listened to 
very well played Chopin and Bach num- 
bers as encores. 


... A hearing of Miss Christie’s some- 
what formidable program called attention 
to the assets of Mr. Moor’s modifications, 
the notable sonority obtainable with the 
increased range obtainable by the coup- 
ling device, and the simplification of cer- 
tain technical problems, such as repeated 
notes, passages calling for the crossing 
of hands, wide-ranging figures, ete. The 
increased sonority proved most effective 
in the Bach numbers; the Handel Cha- 
conne, played with notable transparency, 
and the Franck number. 


N. Y. Times: Oct. 16, 1930 





By Olin Downes 











N. Y. Eve. World: Oct. 16, 1930 
By Noel Straus 


Pianism of the superior type put for- 
ward by Winifred Christie at her re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall last night, would 
have attracted unusual attention under 
any circumstances. But her satisfying 
art aroused extra interest because of 
the fact that it was conveyed on the 
double keyboard instrument recently 
invented by Emanuel Moor. A first 
public hearing in New York of that 
much-discus: German novelty brought 
out an audience which included many 
of the leading musicians of the city. 

Miss Christie, a native of Scotland, 
who made her local debut in 1915, but 
had not appeared in these parts for 
more than a decade, returned in the 
prime of her powers. Her ripe evoca- 
tions, alike in the early classics or the 
more modern items on her noble pro- 
gram, were remarkable for interpreta- 
tive insight, poetry and a aaa mu- 
sicianship. Earnest an sincere, 
eschewing the slightest hint of display, 
she engrossed herself completely in the 
endeavor to unfold the inner meanings 
of the music under consideration. <A 
more beautiful singing touch, or one 
capable of more soulful expressiveness 
than hers, is rarely at a pianist’s com- 
mand. And never in the most thunder- 
ous fortissimi was it permitted to lose 
an iota of its pure mellowness. 

MeN the aid of the new piano, Miss 
Christie was able to produce a far wider 
range of color than is found possible on 
the ordinary instrument. Miss 
Christie’s expert handling of the instru- 
ment in the eighteenth century num- 
bers which were originally intended to 
be played on two keyboards, restored to 
them much of their pristine tonal tints. 
And when the manuals were coupled the 








piano gave forth sounds of greatly aug- 
men brilliance and resonance. It 
was also obvious that the innovation 
simplified technical difficulties in many 
respects especially in matters of legato 
octaves, repeated tones and extended 
skips. 


N. Y. Telegram: Oct. 16, 1930 
By Pitts Sanborn 











In Carnegie Hall, last evening, a 
double-keyboard piano, the Bechstein- 
Moor, was put through its paces while 
an audience observed the results with 
keen interest. 

The officiating pianist was Winifred 
Christie, advocate of Emanuel Moor, 
Hungarian pianist, composer and in- 
ventor. 

. . . The Bechstein-Moor, besides this 
customary keyboard, possesses an upper 
one tuned an octave higher. 

Thus either hand may pass from one 
to the other or play them both at the 
same time, and by means of a middle 
pedal the two keyboards can be coupled 
together, whereupon each key of the 
lower one sounds also the octave above. 

ere is, further, a device for ren- 
dering chromatic glissandi possible over 
a part of the keyboard. 

. Mme. Christie’s playing yesterday 

gave uncommon pleasure because of its 
genuinely musical quality—tone, phras- 
ing, expression, taste, all such as only 
a pianist of fine talent and mature ac- 
complishment can compass, 
... Mme. Christie was particularly im- 
pressive in the Handel Chaconne, and 
one admired the superior ease with 
which the double keyboard enabled her 
to dispose of the crossed-hands passage 
in the Franck composition. 
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Winifred Christie, pianist, returned 
to this city after an absence of some 
seasons and played last night upon the 
instrument of her husband’s invention 
in Carnegie Hall. 

The Bechstein-Moor piano, has two 
keyboards and coupling devices which 
greatly simplify octave passages and 
various other technical problems, and 
add to the available range of notes 
which can be manipulated by the per- 
former. In contrasting tone qualities 
the two keyboards have analogies to the 
keyboards of the organ. Miss Christie, 
a pianist of uncommon technical equip- 
ment, good taste and tonal finesse, 
played a long list of compositions to 
prove the utility and value of Mr. 
Moor’s devices. 

The compositions which Miss Christie 
propounded as vehicles for the new key- 
board message were a transcription of 
the Bach Toccata and Fugue in D minor; 
small pieces by Couperin; Searlatti; 
the Handel Chaconne; Cesar Franck’s 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue; Schu- 
mann’s “Carnaval” and Emanuel Moor’s 
transcription of the Bach Chaconne. 
Of the arrangements heard it is note- 
worthy that the two most suggestive of 
the organ—the transcription of Bach’s 
organ piece, and the Cesar Franck Pre- 
lude, Chorale and Fugue, which is or- 
gan music in conception—were those 
which sounded best. Certain couplings 
of lower and of upper registers in the 
Bach piece appropriately suggested the 
organ, and provided more color than 
the piano customarily affords. In 
Franck’s pieces, notably in the chorale, 
the couplings also aided materially to 
solve the problems created by the widely 
arpeggioed chords and by the demand in 
the last fortissimo measures for chords 
reinforced with an octave tone ordinar- 
ily achieved by crossing the left hand 
over the right. The double keyboard 
made this effect possible without giving 
the listener the sensation of a make- 
shift technical device. Certain basses 
characteristic of Franck had a greater 


UNANIMOUSLY LAUDED BY NEW YORK CRITICS 


depth and sonority than they have on 
the single keyboard. In other scores, 
places which are usually hoilow in the 
middle, on account of there being too 
great a gap between the bass and the 
upper tones of the instrument, were last 
night full, sonorous, balanced. 

... For the greater part of the evening 
however, there was excellent playing 
Miss Christie’s performances are gener- 
ally distinguished by exceptional tech- 
nical finish, beauty, sensitiveness and 
taste. Witness the piece of Scarlatti 
and Couperin and also Handel. 


N. Y. American: Oct. 16, 1930 
By Leonard Liebling 








Last evening, Winifred Christie, Eng- 
lish pianist, gave a recital at Carnegie 
Hall and played all her numbers on the 
Bechstein-Moor double-keyboard piano. 
She has been an eager and acknowl- 
edged exponent abroad for several years 
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of that duplex instrument. 

. . . The main purposes of all the in- 
ventive endeavors toward “improving” 
the piano keyboard were to render 
piano-playing easier, by obtaining great- 
er sonority through mechanical means— 
Moor’s achieves octaves with a pedal 
that couples single tones—lessening the 
stretch of fingers, facilitating the play- 
ing of passages in double notes and 
chords and making digital, manual and 
arm manipulation less complicated and 
less a test of endurance. 

Miss Christie played with crisp, 
cool touch, refined tone, musicianship 
and taste and good command of technic. 
She was applauded warmly in a pro 
gram consisting of Bach’s Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, Couperin’s “Le Tic- 
Toc-Choec,” Scarlatti’s Sonata in A 
major, Handel’s “Chaconne,” Franck’s 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, Schu- 
mann’s “Carnaval” and Bach’s “Cha- 
conne,” transcribed by Mr. Moor for 
his personal double keyboard, Miss 
Christie is co-author with him of the 
arrangements of the other works heard 
last evening. 
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N. Y. Eve. Post: Oct. 16, 1930 
By Oscar Thompson 








SIMPLIFYING PIANO PROBLEMS BY COMPLICATING 
THE PIANO AND SOME GOOD PLAYING BY 


WINIFRED 


Those who went to Carnegie Hall last 
night to satisfy curiosity with regard to 
a demonstration of a double-keyboard 
piano remained to hear an artistic recital 
by Winifred Christie, an English musi- 
cian, whose gifts were well remembered 
from earlier visits to this country. 

The particular instrument on which 
Miss Christie played was one of woe 
tional richness of tone, and she speedily 
demonstrated that its possession of an 
extra manual, which enabled her to avoid 
certain crossings of the hands, together 
with a coupling device by means of 
which octaves could be played with a 
single finger, held potentialities for the 
simplification of sundry problems of piano 
technique. 

. . . Miss Christie, using special arrange- 
ments of her music made in conjunction 
with Mr. Moor, played numbers by Bach, 
Couperin, Scarlatti, Handel, Franck and 
Schumann. By employing the upper 
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manual where the hands would have been 
widely separated she was able to keep 
them relatively close together and in 
easier positions. A first impression, con- 
sequently, was of greater physical ease 
and repose, with less need or excuse for 
bodily swayings. With the left hand on 
the upper manual, the right hand on the 
lower, there were suggestions of how 
easily the former might be called upon to 
do new duty by taking passages consist- 
ently higher than those allotted to the 
latter. 


Viva tat ya\ivay) 


. . . Granting, however, that Miss 
Christie did have the advantage of certain 
simplifications, it should be written that 
she played with an exceptional facility, a 
lovely touch and a discerning musician- 
ship. . . . Admirably fashioned was her 
delineation of the Bach Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor and she brought 
breadth and something of stir to the mag- 
nificent Handel Chaconne which con- 
cluded her first group. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF LEOPOLD AUER 
By OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


Auer the musical world has 
figure —not only the 
greatest violin teacher, but also one of the 
most accomplished artists of our time. 
Auer’s unprecedented record as a pedagogue, 
the large number of students who flocked to 
him from all parts of the world, the brilliant 
achieved by several of his pupils 
things during the last few decades 
to have overshadowed the importance 
s own achievements as an artist. 
particularly, Auer was first 
and known as the man who had 
taught Elman, Zimbalist and Heifetz. Those 
of us however, who knew him in his prime, 
wili never forget his matchless interpretations 
of the Beethoven and Brahms concertos, as 
well as of many other masterpieces in the 
classical violin literature. Personally I can 
say that I have never encountered a violinist 
who so completely satisfied my musical ideals 
The nobility and deep sincerity of Auer’s 
readings, coupled with an infallible instinct 
for style made him a figure almost unique 
among interpreters. He seldom indulged in 
exhibitions of mere virtuosity, but when oc- 
casion demanded it his technic was fully ade 
quate. Although he excelled in Beethoven 
and Brahms, his domain was by no means 
limited to the German classics. I well re- 
member his sweeping performance of the 
Tschaikowsky concerto (dedicated originally 
to him), at a time when that composition was 
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considered something of a novelty on concert 
programs. The violin concerto of Glazounoff 
was also written for Auer, and it was my 
good fortune as a young music student, to be 
a witness when the dedication was formally 
presented by the composer. This incident 
happened in 1904 at one of the summer re- 
sorts in the vicinity of St. Petersburg. 
Alexander Glazounoff, with whom I was 
studying orchestration at that time, had come 
to spend the afternoon with me. That even- 
ing we both were invited to dine at Auer’s 
house. On the way Glazounoff pointed to a 
parcel he was carrying under his arm and 
said: “Here is a surprise for our friend 
Auer.” After dinner at Auer’s house Gla- 
zounoff produced the manuscript from his 
overcoat pocket with these words: “My dear 
Auer, here is a violin concerto I have just 
completed. Let us play it through and see if 
you like it well enough to accept the dedica- 
tion.” Then and there the concerto received 
its first hearing with the composer at the 
piano and Auer reading the violin part at 
sight with miraculous facility. 

I was the only listener and will always 
remember that interesting page of musical 
history. 

Auer’s versatility was a thing much to be 
admired. One of his most valuable creations 
was the St. Petersburz String Quartet, of 
which he remained the leader for a period of 
some twenty-five years. He was a chamber- 
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One of the most recent snapshots of the late 
Leopold Auer. 


music player par excellence. His enthusiasm 
for chamber music prompted him to add to 
his manifold duties also the office of profes- 
sor of ensemble playing at the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory. In that class he not only 
coached string quartet players, but also 
young pianists eager to be initiated into the 
subtle art of ensemble playing. As a young 
piano student I was one of the fortunate ones 
to whom Auer opened a wonderful vista of 
beauty in the domain of chamber music. 
Often, to my delight, he would take the violin 
out of the hands of one of his pupils and play 
a sonata with me himself. Thus it was that 
I first became acquainted with the piano and 
violin sonatas of Brahms. 

My earliest acquaintance with Auer, how- 
ever, was due to the fact that, as a small boy, 
I was frequently summoned to his violin class 
in the capacity of accompanist. At the age of 
ten I had already acquired something of 
a reputation for being a boy that could 
“swallow scores.” This, in the parlance of 
the conservatory, meant one to whom reading 
at sight presented no great difficulties. As a 
result of such a reputation, whenever a some- 
what complicated orchestral accompaniment 
to a violin concerto had to be played on the 
piano, I was sent for. My own piano teacher 
Tolstov, who felt quite flattered by this com- 
pliment to me, nevertheless grumbled at times 
over my frequent absences from his own 
piano-class. I, for my part, hugely enjoyed 
these excursions into the world of violin litera- 
ture, and I am convinced to the present day 
that they played a very important part in 
my general musical development. Auer was 
such a great musician, and had such power 
of interpreting with true eloquence the great 
musical conceptions of Beethoven and the 
other classics, that he truly inspired his stu- 
dents. In listening to his teachings I could 
not help absorbing some very valuable knowl- 
edge. His illuminating talks on style and 
phrasing were an inspiration. 

Incidentally, it was Auer who gave me 
what was perhaps the first encouragement I 
ever received to embrace the career of an 
orchestral conductor. I remember one after- 
noon when one of his “boys” was playing 
Goldmark’s violin concerto. I was trying 
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my best at the piano to imitate an orchestral 
accompaniment and when the big “tutti” in 
E major came, I pounced upon the unoffend- 
ing instrument with truly heroic determina- 
tion. Being a little doubtful of the result I 
kept my eye well on the score, thinking it 
wiser not to cast any side-glances at Auer in 
the vain hope of his approbation. To my 
great surprise, however, when the climax of 
the “tutti” was reached, Auer jumped out of 
his chair, threw his arms around me and ex- 
claimed “Bravo! Here is a true Kapell- 
meister !” 

This unexpected compliment was the more 
precious because Auer himself was an or- 
chestral conductor of considerable ability. 
For several years in St. Petersburg he di- 
rected the orchestra of the Imperial Musical 
Society in a series of important symphonic 
concerts. I well remember some outstanding 
performances, such as Schumann’s Rhenish 
Symphony and Tschaikow sky’s Francesca da 
Rimini among my early vivid impressions of 
symphonic music. He also did much to 
popularize Wagner’s music in Russia. 

Auer’s extraordinary vitality made it pos- 
sible for him, after forty years of teaching 
at the St. Petersburg Conservatory, to come 
to America and establish an entirely new 
field of musical activity for himself in this 
country. In New York, as everywhere else, 
he soon became a central figure in musical 
circles, while his charming personal qualities, 
his vivacity and alertness of mind attracted 
old and young to him. He quickly acquired 
a large circle of devoted friends. In fact his 
popularity in New York could not have been 
greater had he spent his entire life there. 
His pupils missed no occasion to express 
their gratitude and affection for him. A 
memorable event was the testimonial concert 
in Auer’s honor, given at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, in April, 1925, on the occasion 
of the master’s eightieth birthday. The con- 
cert was arranged by Zimbalist and Heifetz, 
with the assistance of three pianists, of whom 
I had the honor of being one; the other two 
being Hofmann and Rachmaninoff. Auer 
himself played a concerted number with 
Heifetz and Zimbalist, as well as a few solos. 
The audience went into raptures over him. 
It was his last appearance as a violinist on 
the concert stage. 


Memorial Exhibit for Wilson G. 
Smith 

The Main Cleveland Public Library is pre- 
senting a memorial exhibit to the late Wil- 
son G. Smith, Cleveland composer, critic, and 
teacher, in tribute to a lifelong devotion to 
music, during which time more than one 
thousand compositions were produced. The 
display occupies cases in the third floor cor- 
ridor, east. Many of the composer’s compo- 
sitions are shown, together with numerous 
mementoes of Cleveland’s music history. 

Mrs. Wilson G. Smith has presented to 
the Library the music library of her late 
husband. Included in this large collection 
of music are many of the composer’s com- 
positions and also many other foreign pieces 
and technical studies not easily available. 
This music may be found in the Fine Arts 
Division. The Library is also indebted to 
Mrs. Wilson G. Smith for her assistance in 
developing this display. 

Carola Goya Touring in Spanish 

Dances 

Carola Goya was scheduled to begin her 
Spanish Dance tour in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
on October 4, having been selected as the 
opening attraction of the season at the Lydia 
Mendelssohn Theater of the University of 
Michigan. Other immediate recitals of Miss 
Goya’s will be in Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Nashville, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Atlantic 
City, Philadelphia, Boston and Waterbury. 
Miss Goya’s performances will be given just 
as at her New York recitals, she having the 
assistance of Beatrice Weller, harpist, and 
Iturbe Ortiz, pianist. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Hughes for 
Albany 


Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes have 
been engaged for a recital of two- -piano music 
at the Institute of History and Art in Albany, 
N: Y., on the evening of December 4. 
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October 25, 1930 
Lillian Wechs Pupils in Recital 


Lillian Wechs, prominent vocal teacher of 
New York and Newark, presented a num- 
ber of her pupils in recital at her Newark 
studio on October 7. Among them were 
Rose Schwartz, Celia Levin and Esther Mel- 
nick, lyric sopranos; Esther Church, mezzo; 
Lorraine Russell and Anna Mankoff, colora- 
tura sopranos; Hazel Linden, “woman bari- 
tone”; Harold Glass, baritone, and Wayne 
Thompson, tenor. 

Miss Linden, who has been a Wechs stu- 
dent only five months, has a unique voice 
of positive baritone quality. She scored 
strongly with the audience, as did Miss 
Schwartz, who has also been with Miss 
Wechs only five months. Wayne Thompson 
(seven months a pupil) displayed a colorful 
tenor voice of much promise. His organ is 
especially adapted for ballads. Esther Church 
studied for about thirteen months prior to 
1927-28, before Miss Wechs went abroad to 
study with Lilli Lehmann. She resumed her 
work about a month ago, and at this studio 
recital sang with much artistry and feeling. 

Mr. Glass has worked with Miss Wechs 
for sixteen months. He presented each pupil 
to the audience, and his splendid renditions 
and beautiful voice caused considerable com- 
ment throughout the reception which fol- 
lowed the recital. 

Miss Russell is a dancer of some renown 
and was “California’s official greeter” before 
coming to New York. She has studied with 
Miss Wechs for ten months. This young 
artist delighted her audience with her char- 
acterization of “Cherie” and surprised them 
with her fine coloratura in Carissima. Miss 
Russell probably will make her official de- 
but in New York this winter. 

Celia Levin, the audience was told, has 
studied with Miss Wechs for two years. Her 
beautiful singing and poise were especially 
commented upon. 

Miss Manhoff, for four years a Wechs 
student, gave pleasure to the audience with 
her lovely tone-coloring. Her lovely colora- 
tura voice ascended to E flat with greatest 
ease. She is the soloist of the Golden Link 
branch of the Women’s Auxiliary of Masons 
and has done a good deal of public singing, 
including radio engagements. 

Esther Melnick has studied with Miss 
Wechs for five years, intermittently, and her 
beautifully rounded voice and artistic poise 
drew enthusiastic comments from the listen- 
ers. 

Excellent accompaniments were played for 
the various pupils by Mrs. Dvorak Worthing. 

After the concert the seventy-five guests 
enjoyed a reception and dance. A similar 
recital is scheduled to be held in Miss Wechs’ 
New York studio later in the season. 


Elsie T. Cowen Now Free Lance 
Coach 


Elsie T. Cowen, accompanist and coach, 
who for many years was associated with 
Dudley Buck, has returned from a_ brief 
vacation in Vermont and is now resuming 
her musical activities. 

After Dudley Buck’s departure for Chi- 
cago last year, Miss Cowen became affiliated 
with the Columbia Broadcasting System, and 
remained with that company during last fall 
and winter. However, the general demand 
for her services was so urgent that she de- 
cided to become an independent teacher and 
is now engaged in free lance coaching and 
accompanying as well as preparing groups 
for radio appearances. Miss Cowen spent a 
busy summer at Columbia University, where 
she assisted Dudley Buck during his summer 
session there. 


Sukoenig Gives Program in 
Hamburg, Germany 


Sidney Sukoenig, pianist, was recently 
invited to give a program of American music 
for the Society of the Friends of the United 
States in Hamburg, Germany, and as usual 
achieved success. The program consisted of 
compositions of Guion, Chassins, Brockway, 
Sukoenig and others. There were two 
hundred invited guests and a banquet followed 
the concert. The president of the Society, 
Prof. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, is the grand- 
son of the composer of that name. 

Mr. Sukoenig arrives in America today, 
October 25, and will give his New York re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
November 2. 


Ernest Hutcheson Successful in 
Berlin 


Ernest Hutcheson, pianist and dean of the 
Juilliard School, visited Berlin last June after 
an absence of some years, and was heard in 
a program of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin and 
the moderns. The critics were enthusiastic in 
their praise. “Years ago,” said the Lokal 
Anzeiger, “he conquered the sympathy of the 
Berlin public. Now he returns, a mature 
master, an artist of large scope.” According 
to another writer, Mr. Hutcheson possesses 
spiritual maturity and fineness, as well as an 
extraordinary artistry which gives his thor- 
oughly aristocratic, balanced and plastic play- 
ing its individual character. Der Jung- 
deutsche called him a poet of the piano. 
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“Poet of the piano and sincere exponent of keyboard scholarliness.” —New York American. 


“An outstanding figure among New York pianists.” —New York Herald Tribune. 


“Aroused his hearers by a dashing style, beautiful shading and a sensitive regard for the many 
tender sentiments of his music.” —New York Sun. 


“Among the younger generation of American pianists, Whittington is far and away the leader, 
for his playing is distinguished by a certainty and comprehension of aim that is the mark only of 
the few. He has in generous proportions both temperament and technic. He is not merely a pian- 
ist, but definitely a poet of the keyboard.” —Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


“An acquaintance worth the making, not only for his equipment but for his musical attitude; the 
Chopin sonata has not sounded so well in several seasons of that well worked composition’s ac- 
tivities.” —Chicago Tribune. 


“A rare sense for piano dynamics distinguishes his playing.” —Chicago Daily News. 


“A technic of high polish graces his playing ; he owns to bright humor and light deftness, keenness 
of insight and temperamental adaptability.” —Boston Evening Transcript. 


“A capital performance!” —London Sunday Times. 


“Whittington is an excellent technician and one must admire the dignity and poise and the com- 


plete absence of sentimentality in his unexceptionally correct and tasteful performance.” 
—London Daily Telegraph. 


“In addition to a masterly technic and understanding, Whittington has an innately rich musical 
instinct.” —Berliner Tageblatt. 


“Whittington’s playing is endowed with excellent qualities, precision, deftness, clarity, structural 
design and happy inspiration.” —Paris Le Courrier Musical. 
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Pittsburgh’s Artist Series Announced 
Well Known Soloists and Orchestras to Be Heard 


PirrspurcH, Pa.—The trend of conditions 
indicates a successful season of unusual 
musical activity. The schedule of concerts 
for this city comprises over fifty events of 
high artistic standard. The Art Society 
announces five concerts as follows: Ger- 
aldine Farrar, Alexander Kipnis, The Eng- 
lish Singers, Harold Bauer and the Roth 
Quartet. The Pittsburgh Orchestra Associ- 
ation offers the orchestra from Detroit, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis, and Chicago, in two 
appearances each. With the exception of the 
last named orchestra, the soloists appearing 
with the above organizations are in the 
order named: Dusolina Giannini, Ruggiero 
Ricci, and those versatile piano duettists, 
Maier and Pattison. 

May Beegle presents in her regular series 
Fritz Kreisler, Don Cossack Russian Sing- 
ers, John Charles Thomas, Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, Tito Schipa, Sigrid Onegin, Kreutzberg 
and Georgi, and Rachmaninoff. The Y. M. 
and W. H. A. list includes Erika Morini, 
Heinrich Schlussnus, Piatigorsky, Kathryn 
Meisle, Jose Iturbi, and two concerts by 
the “Y” Choral, under the ieadership of 
Harvey Gaul. 

The Mendelssohn Choir, conducted by 
Ernest Lunt offers three concerts this year 

two by the Pittsburgh Male Chorus, under 
a new director in the person of Lee Hess 
Barnes, who succeeds Harvey Gaul, the lat- 
ter becoming honorary conductor. The 
Pittsburgh Polyphonic Choir will give one 
concert with Reverend Carlo Rossini at the 
helm. The Yost Quartet are scheduled for 
four Sunday afternoon concerts at the Hotel 
Schenley. 

May Beegle’s extra events include Roland 
Hayes, Harvard Glee Club, Paderewski, and 
Gieseking. The German Opera Company is 
listed for three events. 

Samuel Kliachco, cellist, is a newcomer to 
the Steel City, where he becomes the new 
cellist of the Yost Quartet and head of the 
cello department of the Pittsburgh Musical 
Institute. 

The Musicians’ Club held the first meet- 
ing of the Autumn season at Valentino’s 
Food Emporium on September 10. It was 
Munchausen Night with Earl Truxell, Burt 
Mustin, and Harvey Gaul leading the co- 
horts of narration. 

The far famed United States Marine 
Band, under the ever capable leadership of 


Captain Branson, presented two splendid 
concerts at Syria Mosque before a huge and 
appreciative audience. One of the outstand- 
ing efforts of this band was the Richard 
Strauss Till Eulenspiegel, which was given a 
rare performance. The adaptation for the 
wind instruments did not lose an iota of 
musical value. The guest soloist was Helen 
Maree Greenwood, soprano, who was a high- 
light of the evening concert, singing Tschai- 
kowsky’s Adieu Forets with ravishing tonal 
quality and revealing range, breadth, dic- 
tion and musicianship that was a joy to 
hear. Her other songs were Blue Are Her 
Eyes, by Wintter Watts, and Sometimes, 
by Walther, which were projected with rare 
vocalism. Helen Machette was an artistic 
accompanist. Miss Greenwood is an artist- 
pupil of Frances Gould Lewando. 

Dr. Charles Heinroth, who presides at the 
organ of Carnegie Institute, opened his sea- 
son of recitals with a pair of concerts inter- 
esting in program material. A large audi- 
ence attended. 

The forty-second season of free organ re- 
citals given under the auspices of the city of 
Pittsburgh began at the Northside Carnegie 
Hall with Dr. Caspar P. Koch commencing 
his twenty-seventh year as municipal or- 
ganist. The first guest soloist of the sea- 
son was Pauline Miller, who sang Wie nahte 
mir der Schlummer (Weber), and three 
songs by William Wentzell, Pittsburgh com- 
poser, titled: A Baby’s Hair is Built of 
Sun, The Orchard Song, and Whimper Low. 
Miss Miller is a pupil of Lyman Alby Per- 
kins, who accompanied her with fine re- 
straint and musicianship. 

The Mendelssohn Choir, Ernest Lunt 
conductor, has begun rehearsals and at its 
first concert will present Sursum Corda, by 
Arthur Piechler, a work that on this occa- 
sion will have its American premiere. In 
addition to this, Howard Hanson’s Lament 
of Beowolf will have its first Pittsburgh au- 
dition. Te 


Melnikoff's New York Recital 
October 26 


Harry Melnikoff, American violinist, will 
give a recital in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on October 26. Mr. Melnikoff, who is only 
eighteen years old, has already gained an 
enviable reputation here and abroad. Edu- 


COURIER 


- cated at the New England Conservatory of 


Music, the young violinist has also studied 
with the late Leopold Auer. On Decem- 
ber 1 of last year Mr. Melnikoff made his 
New York debut and met with immediate 
success. A tour followed, throughout New 
England and as far west as Chicago. The 
young artist also played in Paris, London, 
The Hague, Amsterdam, Berlin, Vienna and 
other European cities, and, as in the United 
States, both critics and public have given 
him unreserved praise. Mr. Melnikoff’s 


Austrian manager has arranged for next sea- 
son a tour which will include appearances 
as far east as Cairo. 


Verdi Club Members’ Day 
Program 


Florence Foster Jenkins, founder-presi- 
dent of the Verdi Club, and a hundred mem- 
bers, celebrated Verdi's birthday, October 9, 
by a luncheon and musicale, Hotel Plaza, 
the music being contributed entirely by club 
members. This was a very happy thought, 
and resulted in bringing to light a variety 
of talents. 

Vera Nette sang Arditi’s Parla with ex- 
cellent. technic, followed by Mr. Somerton, 
baritone, who gave songs by modern com- 
posers, and was encored; Elise Kelley was 
at the piano. Lucille Collette, violinist, 
played Kreisler and other numbers with 
brilliant tone and technic, and Kate Fowler 
Chase’s place was taken by Amelia East- 
man, the Louisiana poetess, whose contribu- 
tions were liked. Ethel Pyne, soprano, was 
heard in songs by Cimara, Wood, and the 
Americans MacMurphy and Daniel Wolf; 
she, too, received continued applause, shared 
by her accompanist, Frederick Cromweed. 

A novelty was the singing and acting in 
costume of Azucena’s Narrative by Claire 
Spencer, in which she vividly pictured the 
gypsy. Mrs. Clarence Lee Hilleary gave 
Southern Sketches, including Moses in the 
Bullrushes as told by an old nurse, which 
were delightful in both accent and rendi- 
tion. Florence Bullard, dramatic soprano, 
closed the program with the aria from Aida, 
and it was the opinion of all that she never 
sang better; she added The Cuckoo Clock 
as encore, Samuel Quincy playing her ac- 
companiments. 

The official accompanist of the afternoon 
was Gene Schiller, and President Jenkins 
appropriately introduced all the artists, as 
well as the guests of honor; the latter were 
Mana-Zucca, Mr. Cassel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip Andrew Myers, Spencer B. Driggs, 
Ralph H. Korn, some of whom gave brief 
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talks. To Mr. Korn was awarded a gold 
medal by the president “for heroism.” j 

The next function, an annual event, is 
President Jenkins’ own invitation song re- 
cital and grand ball, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
October 29. 


Adler-Selva Pupil a Success 


Ilse Emge, pupil of Johannes Adler- 
Selva and one of his assistant teachers, a 
lyric soprano, has been awarded, as a result 
of her successful concert last January in 
Chalif Hall, a position as soloist with the 
Emanu-E1 Temple, New York, of which the 
well known choir is directed by Lazare 
Saminsky. Miss Emge is also soloist in 
Emmanuel Lutheran Church, at Lexington 
Avenue and Ejighty-seventh Street. Re- 
cently Miss Emge substituted for a singer 
who was unable to be present on account of 
illness, at the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Ninety-sixth Street and Central Park West, 
in a Mendelssohn program, appearing at 
short notice without preparation—a goc 
proof of her musicianship. The mixed 
chorus, Heinebund, has offered Miss Emge 
the soprano part in Lied von der Glocke by 
Romberg. Miss Emge has also now won a 
Juilliard fellowship, where she will be pre- 
pared for opera. 

This is all an evidence of the ability as a 
teacher of Adler-Selva, who came to Amer- 
ica from Germany several years ago with an 
established reputation. The Brooklyn Citi- 
zen printed an article several weeks ago 
concerning Mr. Adler-Selva. 


Schubert Memorial Affiliates With 
NeBs tf. 


According to an announcement made by 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch on October 10, the 
Schubert Memorial, Inc., of which the dis- 
tinguished pianist-conductor is president, 
has become affiliated with the Artists’ Serv- 
ice of the National Broadcasting Company. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch states that the purpose 
of the affiliation is to facilitate the develop- 
ment and presentation of promising young 
artists. The entire concert and radio re- 
sources of the N. B. C. will be placed at the 
disposal of the Schubert Memorial Commit- 
tee for that purpose. The winners in the 
annual contests held by the Memorial will 
receive New York appearances, and tours 
will be arranged for them through the 
twenty local chapters of the committee. 
They will also have an opportunity to be 
heard over the nation-wide networks of the 
N. B. C 











LEOPOLD 





“Mr. Leopold knows how to lay out his musical designs. 
passages, amazingly brilliant, enchanting, he keeps in their place. 
made Bach’s Toccata sound really big for once, fine music, not a mere parade piece. 


“A rarely beautiful technic Mr. Leopold has at his command to help him do his rarely musical will. 
ing tone, sparkling tone in scales and passages subtly shaded everywhere. 
another recital.”—Boston Herald. 


What the Boston Herald, had to say about the pianist’s last recital: 


“Mr. Leopold played very beautifully. He is a musician from the crown of his head to the sole of his foot. 
does one find a pianist who feels rhythm like with Mr. Leopold: a pity more singers cannot learn from him in what the quality consists. 
this vital rhythmic force he stood in a position to ‘rhapsodize’ with Dohnanyi as few others can: the most of them, poor souls, can only splash and roar. 


Music of moment he gives its due; what is small he does not try to swell. 
So, because of his exquisite sense of proportion and design, Mr. Leopold last night 


It is much to be hoped that Mr. 


He is a master of full sonorous tone, sing- 
Leopold will some day give in Boston 


Only among the great performers 
Because of 


Bravura 


NEW YORK 


“Leopold is a serious, sterling musi- 
cian who can lay claim to a good 
pianistic development and whose offer- 
ings carry the stamp of artistic pur- 
pose, without any straining after ef- 
fect. His touch is produced with 
power, the tonal values are well bal- 
anced, his tone picture has calm lines, 
beautiful warm color and depth. In 
legato the pianist plays with splendid 
modulation and knows how to perform 
the difficult passages with glistening 
brilliance, with precision and accu- 
racy. He is not a stormy virtuoso, 
but rather a creative artist of intelli- 
gence and feeling, whose interpreta- 
tions one can hear with pleasure and 
— satisfaction.” — New York 

taats-Zeitung. 





“A skilled pianist, Mr. Leopold was 
in excellent technical form, playing 
his transcription of the eighteenth cen- 
tury concerto with vigor and clarity 
of detail."—New York Herald Tribune. 


“Mr. Leopold’s well considered and 
seriously dignified playing was in evi- 
dence throughout his recital and 
brought him a full measure of ap- 
preciative recognition.” —New York 
American. 


“Mr. Leopold, one of the best 
known and best liked of local Pianists 
. his recitals offer compositions of 
interest and variety, and his manner 


of performance, which advances artis- 
tically as the seasons pass, is conduc- 
ive toward enlightening entertainment 
for his audience. . . . There was much 
to commend in admirable pianistic 
equipment, including good piano tone 
and clarity, and the player was ob- 
liged to add to his printed list.”—New 
York Sun. 


“He exhibited his customary clear 
technic and expressive tone.’’—New 
York World. 


“Mr. Leopold’s playing exercised its 
customary appeal. The characteristics 
of his playing are too familiar to de- 
mand fresh discussion.”—New York 
Telegram. 


“Mr. Leopold’s playing of a Chopin 
nocturne, that in D flat, developed a 
crescendo of lambent harmony like 
the clearing of a moonlit sky. His 
Wagner transcription again brought 
to local hearing a worthy interpreter 
of Bayreuth music drama, who has 
made the Ring Cycle familiar in many 
communities never reached by a tour- 
ing opera.”"—New York Times. 


CINCINNATI 


“A recognized authority on the 
music dramas of Wagner. He is 
known as a fine pianist. Last night 
Cincinnati, at first hand, was able to 
benefit by his knowledge, to enjoy his 
pianistic abilities and to discover him 





For terms and dates, address 


to be a most engaging lecturer. It 
has been a long time since a lecture 
recital of greater merit has been heard 
here.”—Cincinnati Tribune. 


“Mr. Leopold has made an ex- 
haustive study of the Wagnerian 
scores and is able to sneak of them 
with authority and enthusiasm. The 
pianist is extremely capable, and im- 
parted to his rendition considerable 
color and intensity. His virtuosity 
was very much in evidence, as was 
his knowledge of the music’s tradi- 
tions.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“Ralph Leopold spoke on the Ring 
and played its motifs admirably. For 
Mr. Leopold is not only an authority 
on the Wren music dramas, but a 
concert pianist of a high order, as 
his work revealed. Even for 
musicians present, who have given 
much study to the Ring subject, Mr. 
Leopold’s recital was full of interest. 
He has a facile manner of developing 
his material, a fine diction, a pleasant 
informal manner of conveying his 
ideas which are sound and musical. 
The difficult Ring stories and their 
music require such —. intelligent 
explanations as Mr. Leopold can give 
end the Association of University 
Women who made Mr. Leopold’s ap- 
pearance in Cincinnati possible are 
to be congratulated on the choice of 
so distinguished and delightful an 
explanator of the Wagnerian Ring 
music dramas.”—Cincinnati Times- 
Star. 
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FREDA LEIDER == 


Dramatic Soprano 


As Briinnhilde in Die Walkiire, the role in which she made her out- 
standing success at her Chicago debut two years ago, and with which 
she will open the Chicago Opera’s German season October 28th. 
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Pictorial Biography 
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of Johann Sc iketian Back 


IN FOUR INSTALLMENTS—PART Ill (Part I appeared Oct. 4, Part Il, Oct. 11) 
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(19) LIFE MASK OF BACH 
(In the Karl Alexander Library in Eisenach) 
On Christmas Day, 1717, Bach took up his new post at the court of Prince 
Leopold of Anhalt-Kéthen. Here he was not organist, but leader of chamber 
music. During his six years’ stay in Kéthen the master wrote his finest 
chamber music works, among them the six Brandenburg concertos. In 
Kéthen Bach had the misfortune to lose his wife, who died suddenly in 1720, 
leaving him with four children. (Three others had died in infancy.) He 
did not long remain a prey to grief, as he realized the necessity of giving 
his children, the oldest of whom was only twelve years old, a second mother. 
On December 3, 1721, he married Anna Magdalena Wiilken, a union which 
proved most happy. The master furthered his wife’s musical education, 
and wrote the two well known Piano Albums of Anna Magdalena Bach for 
her. His diligent wife assisted him in copying his compositions, and acquired 
a musical chirography that could hardly be distinguished from her husband's. 
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(20) FACSIMILE OF THE OPENING BARS OF THE CANTATA, 
ES ERHUB SICH EIN STREIT 


This mighty cantata dates from the years 1725-27. The powerful fugue theme depicts the 
rearing and winding of the snake incited by the archangel Michael. The energetic, yet some- 
what careless notation is characteristic of Bach. 


(21) BACH 
(Painting by Gebel, 
Leipzig) 

Bach’s duties in Leipzig 
(see number 22 following) 
included vocal and in- 
strumental instruction of 
the school boys, and the 
leading of the pupils’ 
chorus at funerals. In ad- 
dition he had to teach 
third grade Latin. At 
first Bach had proudly 
declared his willingness 
to instruct also the philo- 
logical class, but later 
he begged to be replaced 
by some one else, which 
request was granted. The 
master’s duties at the 
school averaged from two 
to three hours a day. His 
fixed salary was very 
small, amounting to only 
about 100 Talers a year. 
But to this was added 
a part of the fees paid 
by the students and the 
proceeds of funera!s and 
weddings; so that he 
earned in the neighbor- 
hood of 700 Talers 
annually. Bach, who was 
a perfect child in money 
matters, mentions this 
sum in a writing dated 
1730. “My present posi- 
tions brings me about 
700 Talers, and if there 
are more funerals than 
usual my income rises 
proportionately. But if the weather is healthful it falls; last year I lost 100 Talers in funeral 
emoluments,” wrote he. 


(22) THE ST. THOMAS CHURCH AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOL IN LEIPZIG 
(From a Woodcut Made in 1723) 
Bach gradually realized that the needs of his growing children demanded that he seek a 
position in a larger city than Kéthen. He applied for the position of organist in the St. Jakobi 
in Hamburg, which became vacant in 1720. Erdmann Neumeister, the well known author of 
cantata texts, who was preacher at this church, seconded Bach’s application most enthusi- 
astically. Nevertheless Bach did not succeed, as his rival for the position had gained favor 
by donating a large sum to the church treasury. Neumeister was so indignant that in his next 
sermon he made an allusion to the matter. He spoke of the angels who made music at the 
birth of the Redeemer, and said that their art would have meant nothing in Hamburg, where 
heavenly music was secondary to the money of the player. In 1722 the position of cantor at 
the St. Thomas Church in Leipzig became vacant, through the death of Kunau. After 
Telemann, to whom the post was first offered, had refused it, it was given to Bach, who had 
applied for it. On May 31, 1723, he began his duties as organist of the St. Thomas Church 
and music teacher at the St. Thomas School. 





(Copyright, 1930, by the Musical Courier Company. All rights reserved) 
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(23) BACH 


(From a Painting by Johann Jakob Ihle in the Bach Museum, Eisenach) 
In 1792 Bach was very much at loggerheads with the town council of Leipzig. Bach was not 
an exceptional pedagogue, and was not able to control his pupils, who in consequence of the 
irresolution of the rector, were very unruly. The authorities determined to curtail Bach’s 
salary and to reprimand him. Bach, embittered beyond measure, blamed the council for the 
existing state of affairs, accusing them of taking unmusical boys into the school to the frequent 
exclusion of talented ones. He complained of having only seventeen serviceable singers and 
eight instrumentalists instead of thirty-six and twenty, respectively, which prevented him from 
properly carrying out his work. This quarrel, which almost caused Bach to look for a different 
position, was ended by the appointment of a new rector in September, 1730. This rector, 
J Matthias Gessner, knew how to strengthen Bach’s standing with his pupils and to pacify the 


quarreling factions. 


(Copyright, 1930, by the Musical Courier Company. All rights reserved) 


(25) BACH 
(From an Unsigned 
Pencil Sketch) 
In order to pro- 
tect himself against 
the future enmity 
of the town coun- 
cil Bach decided to 
solicit the post of 
court - composer 
from the Grand 
Duke of Saxony. 
He travelled to 
Dresden and pre- 
sented the Grand 
Duke with the Ky- 
rie and Gloria 
from his B minor 
mass; the dedica- 
tion contained a 
request for the po- 
sition, couched in 
the pompous 
phraseology that 
was required at 
the time in address- 
ing royalty. But, 
unfortunately for 
Bach, the duke 
was called to his 
other domain, Po- 
land, at just about 
that time, and it 
was not until three 
years later that 
Bach received the 
appointment to the 

coveted post. 


(24) WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH (1710-1784) 
(Oil Painting in the Municipal Collection, Halle) 
Bach’s oldest son, Wilhelm Friedemann, was an excellent musician, whom 
only lack of purpose and perseverance prevented from high achievement in 
the tonal art. From 1733-47 he was organist in Dresden, and from 1747-64 
he held a simi'ar position in Halle. When he had to relinquish the latter 
position, because of certain irregularities, he could not come to the deter- 
mination to seek a new one, and led a vagabond’s life in North Germany, 
until, at 74 he died, a derelict, in Berlin. His compositions are very unequal 
in quality. Genial and inspiring ideas alternate with dry and pedantic phases. 
Friedmann Bach was responsible for the ioss of many of his father’s manu- 
scripts. After Johann Sebastian died they were divided between him and 
Philipp Emanuel Bach. The latter preserved his share of the priceless 
manuscripts, but Friedemann’s were lost. 
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KARL PHILIPP EMANUEL BACH (1714-1788) 
(Engraving by A. Stittrup) 
Philipp Emanuel, Bach’s other famous son, was intended for the legal pro- 
fession, but preferred to found a choral society in Frankfurt a. d. Oder, to 
which city his father had sent him to study law. In 1740 he was appointed 
court cembalist to music-loving Frederick the Great, and in 1767 he suc- 
ceeded Telemann as director of church music in Hamburg. He died there 
at 74, the same age at which his brother Friedemann died. Philipp Emanuel 
Bach was an eminent composer, who enjoyed the high esteem of his con- 
temporaries. In his works there are frequent foreshadowings of such 
“modern” composers as Haydn, Mozart, and even Beethoven. Especially 
fine are his piano compositions, among which are the “Sonatas for Connois- 
seurs and Musik Lovers.” His treatise on the true art of piano playing is an 
indispensable aid to the interpretation of eighteenth century music. 
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Chicago Concert Season 
Starts Up in Earnest 


Yvonne Gall Packs the Studebaker Theater—Kreisler Draws 
Capacity Audience—Sousa and His Band Enthusiastically 
Greeted—Gigli’s Annual Visit Attracts Great Throng 
—Chicago Symphony’s First Program Superbly 
Given—Other Notes 


Cuicaco.—Six concerts took place in Chi- 
cago on Sunday afternoon, October 12. They 
all were so well attended that a good season 
is promised for musicians and managers—at 
least, as far as this city is concerned. Bertha 
Ott was much gratified at the public’s re- 
sponse to her various attractions. In times 
of depression music should be at a premium, 
as it is a means of distraction from wor- 
ries, if only for.a while. Business men in 
such times need a stimulant. Great men 
of history, when facing big problems, some- 
times had musicians come to their homes to 
play for them. Read the biographies of 
Napoleon and Bismarck,—to cite only two 
types of men,—who, generally speaking, were 
not over-musical, but who got their relaxa- 
tion through music. 

Yvonne Gall, who made her debut in this 
city in recital, packed the Studebaker Thea- 
ter; Fritz Kreisler not only sold out Orches- 
tra Hall but filled the stage to its limit, and 
Mae Yampolski, who gave a piano recital at 
the Playhouse, and Mr. and Mrs. Michitaro 
Ongawa, performing at the Civic Theater, 
were also very well patronized. 

Yvonne GALL 

Yvonne Gall has long been recognized as 
one of the most popular songstresses in this 
part of the country, where she has often ap- 
peared with the Chicago Opera, and more 
recently as a star with the Ravinia Opera. 
Beautiful to gaze at, gorgeously gowned, 
this soprano is at much at home on the re- 
cital platform as she is on the operatic stage. 
Her program, made up almost exclusively of 
French chansons, was exquisitely sung and 
rapturously applauded. Numerous encores 
were demanded and granted 

Karl Young was an expert accompanist. 

Sousa AnD His Banp 

Sousa and his Band have many followers 
in Chicago and they welcome every appear- 
ance here of the famous March King and 
his cohorts with great enthusiasm. The con- 
cert at the Civic Opera House on October 
12 was another triumph for them. 

JAPANESE Artists at Civic THEATER 

A large audience heartily applauded the 
program of Japanese dances, plays, songs and 
readings presented by Mr. and Mrs. Michi 
taro Ongawa at the Civic Theater, also on 
Sunday afternoon. 

\ DepuTANTE 

Mae Yampolski, a young Chicago pianist, 
made an effective debut at the Playhouse on 
the same afternoon 

Gc 1x ConcERT 
Gigli visits us annually and his 
recitals are looked upon as a big musical 
event of the season. Gigli has an army of 
followers throughout the country and it is 
no wonder, as he always gives of his best. 
Possessor of a voice of extraordinary beauty, 
Gigli knows how to woo the heart as well 
as the ear of his listeners. He sang his en- 
tire program on October 15, at the Civic 
Opera House, with great eloquence and rich- 
ness of tone. We do not recollect in our 
long acquaintance with Gigli having heard 
him sing the Cielo e Mar from La Gio- 
conda with such brilliance 

The tenor opened his program with the 
Una Furtiva Lagrima aria from L’Elisir 
d’Amore, and then encores galore followed. 
Though the printed program was rather 
short, the encores made Gigli’s contribution 
very lengthy, but not half long enough to 
satisfy his admirers. His second group con- 
sisted of the Serenade by Schubert, Rimsky- 
Korsakoft’s Song of India and his own ar- 


Of late 


rangement of Liszt’s Liebestraum. Then Gigli 
reverted again to operatic arias, singing the 
Salve Dimora from Gounod’s Faust. It was 
singing of the great school, with no falsetto, 
but full chested tones. After the intermission 
Gigli sang numbers by Donaudy, Lalo, Leon- 
cavallo, Meyerbeer, and many encores. 

Gigli, or his manager, annually discover 
new American talent. This season he made 
us acquainted with Kathryn Newman, a col- 
oratura soprano. 

The singers had the efficient accompani- 
ments of Miguel Sandoval and the concert in- 
augurated the concert direction of Zelzer and 
Kallis, who could not have found a better 
attraction for their first undertaking. 

Jesste Hatt Presents BARITONE 

Jessie B. Hall presented a gifted baritone, 
William Russell, in recital at Kimball Hall, 
on October 14. Mr. Russell had the ex- 
pert assistance of Edgar Nelson at the piano. 

Van Grove Back In CHICAGO 

Isaac Van Grove, artistic director of the 
Cincinnati Zoo Opera Company, has re- 
turned to Chicago to resume his teaching 
and coaching at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege and to play accompaniments for many 
recitalists who have secured his services. 
TuroporeE HArrIson IN Recitat at Bush 

Bush Conservatory presented its new vocal 
department head, Theodore Harrison, in a 
song recital, at the school on October 16. 
Mr. Harrison sang a well chosen program 
in his inimitable fashion and thereby gained 
the full approval of his many listeners. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Advanced violin pupils of Herbert Butler, 
piano pupils of Kurt Wanieck and voice 
pupils of Marie Sidenius Zendt will be pre- 
sented in recital in Kimball Hall on Novem- 
ber 1. 

Maxine Trestain, pianist and artist stu- 
dent of Allen Spencer, appeared in recital in 
Curtis Hall on October 9 in Jessie Hall 
Young Artists’ series. 

Fredda Longfield, violinist and artist pupil 
of Mischa Mischakoff, and Eileen Bowman, 
pianist, artist pupil of Allen Spencer, pre- 
sented the Sunday evening tea concert at the 
Allerton House on October 19. 

Ardath Janes, artist pupil of Mae Doell- 
ing-Schmidt, has been engaged by the 
Arthur Judson management of New York 
to tour the country as accompanist with 
Frank Parker, diseur. 

Lilly Sevall, violinist, pupil of Kenneth 
Fiske, is conductor of the orchestra of Beth- 
lehem Lutheran Church, St. Charles, II. 
This orchestra was presented successfully in 
concert in St. Charles, on the evening of 
October 24 under the direction of Miss 
Sevall, in a program which enlisted the 
services of Mischel Fanik and Marie 
Brietzke, violinists of the American Con- 
servatory. 

Cara Verson Returns To CHICAGO 

Cara Verson has returned from a vacation 
of two months on the coast of Maine. Being 
a firm believer in Goethe’s idea that “art 
develops in solitude,” this pianist arranged 
to spend part of each day in long walks on 
the beach and in the woods, thus getting 
much inspiration for several hours’ work at 
the piano. Through a fortunate arrange- 
ment she succeeded in renting the piano in 
one of the local churches for several hours 
work each day. 

Mme. Verson began her season at Win- 
netka, Ill., October 16, presenting her caus- 
erie recital “Debussy the Impressionist and 
Scriabin the Mystic.” 
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News IremMs FRoM WITHERSPOON STUDIO 

Esther Stoll soprano of the Breslau Opera 
in Germany is at home visiting her parents 
in Beaver, Pa. 

Vivian Larson, soprano of Rockford, IIl., 
won the Atwater Kent contest for her dis- 
trict and therefore will sing in the final 
competition. 

Stanley Chapin is on tour with the Lyceum 
Circuit until April. 

E. P. Snyder, tenor, and C. G. Wellpot, 
baritone, are singing over Station WBO. 

Margaret Bennett, a former pupil of Carl 
Lindegren, former assistant of Herbert 
Witherspoon, won the Atwater Kent con- 
test for her district in Michigan. 

Eleanor Wimp won the same contest for 
her district in Kansas. 

Herbert Witherspoon is teaching in his 
studio on North Michigan Avenue and has 
not transferred his teaching to his home as 
had been reported. Later in the season Mr. 
Witherspoon will make a short tour in 
Texas, where he will give several demon- 
strations of his private and class teaching 
for the teachers of that state. 

The repertory class will have its first 
meeting of the season on October 27. Stu- 
dents in this class will attend performances 
of opera and concert during the season with 
Mr. Witherspoon. Preparatory lectures will 
be given before the performances, and dis- 
cussions will be given in the studio the fol- 
lowing day for purposes of analysis and 
criticism. This class is o to all, 
whether they are pupils of Mr. Witherspoon 
or not. 

Kathleen Powell, contralto, sang over sta- 
tion WJJD October 12, giving folk songs 
from her costume recitals. She also gave a 
recital for the Amateur Musical Club of 
Springfield, Mo., on September 30 at the 
Leland Hotel. 


Cuicaco Musicat CoLLece AcTIVvITIES 


Elena Crivella, pupil of Rudolph Ganz, 
and Mollie Margolies, played at Springfield, 
Ill., before the Amateur Music Club on Sep- 
tember 30. 

The winter series of artist student pro- 
grams began on October 16, when a mis- 
cellaneous program was given by pupils of 
Rudolph Ganz, Frantz Proschowski, Lillian 
Powers, Graham Reed and Edward Collins. 
These programs will be held regularly on 
Thursday evenings, and the following pro- 
gram will be given by voice pupils of Arch 
Bailey and violin students of Max Fischel. 

Ralph Squires, pupil of Mr. Ganz and 
Miss Margolies, is playing a number of club 
dates about town with Alex Pevsner, pupil 
of Leon Sametini. 

Susan Fulton, pupil of Frantz Proschow- 
ski, was chosen as one of the three best 
radio singers and announcers of the United 
States. Miss Fulton is from Wichita, Kans. 

Elenor Stock, of the German Opera Com- 
pany, pupil of Frantz Proschowski, is spend- 
ing two weeks in Chicago coaching her 
repertory. 

On October 16, a recital was presented by 
Beulah Appleman, pupil of Rudolph Ganz; 
Virgil Orcutt, Jr., pupil of Vernon 
Williams; Marion Jaffray, pupil of Edward 
Collins; Mary Healy, pupil of Frantz Pro- 
schowski; Martha McAdams, pupil of Ru- 
dolph Ganz; Ellen Hougesen, pupil of Lillian 
Powers ; Averna Palmquist, pupil of Graham 
Reed and Ethel Evenson, pupil of Edward 
Collins. 

Mary Healy, pupil of Frantz Proschowski, 
has a number of important concert dates 
which will be fulfilled in the near future. 
On November 16, she will sing a recital at 
Symphony Hall in Boston under the auspices 
of the Catholic Business Men’s Association. 
Members of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra will accompany her. On November 19 
she will be presented in a benefit recital in 
her home town, Manchester, N. H. More 
than $1500 has already been subscribed for 
this event. On November 23 she will sing 
over the Atwater Kent Radio broadcast. 
In February she will appear as guest artist 
in the Springfield (Mass.) Festival. She 
is also booked for a concert at the New 
Hampshire University in March.” 

Three pupils of Mme. Arimondi have re- 
cently achieved gratifying success. Lucia 
Diano, soprano, made a very auspicious de- 
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but as Mimi in Boheme at the Teatro 
Sociale, Como, Italy, on October 5. Nancy 
Berg, soprano, has been engaged as soloist 
for the Englewood Christian Church. Chris- 
tine McIntyre was the soloist in a musicale 
given by the Dominican Sisters at St. Ac- 
quinas High School on October 15. 

Elisabeth Klein, pupil of Isaac Van Grove 
and Julia LeVine, was one of the soloists in 
the preliminary contest for the Chicago 
Civic Opera scholarship and will appear in 
the final contest. 

The Raab Club, an organization formed 
by the pupils of Alexander Raab, met in the 
theater of the college on October 13. The 
program on this occasion was presented by 
Ralph Dobbs and Emmy Brady. The next 
meeting will be held on October 27, at which 
time Ellen Hougesen, Marshall Sumner, 
Eleanor Kaufmann and Kenneth Cummings 
will give the program. 

Emmy Brady appeared in a recital in 
Evanston on October 21. Marshall Sumner 
accompanied for Francis Ingram in his re- 
cital before the Arche Club on October 3. 
He was accompanist at a concert at Goshen, 
Ind., on October 17. 

Paul Althouse and Tito Schipa, two of 
the leading tenors of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, will coach with Frantz 
Proschowski during the current season. 

Mary Garden and other prominent artists 
of the opera company will coach their reper- 
tory with Isaac Van Grove. 


October 


Cuicaco SympHony’s First ProcraM 


Due to the exigencies of the press, the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s first con- 
cert of the season does not head the Chicago 
letter, as it should, but we can well close 
our weekly budget with this important event, 
which officially and most auspiciously opened 
the 1930-31 musical season in our city. 

At the concerts given on October 17 and 
18, at Orchestra Hall, the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra showed itself the fine in- 
strument that has brought renown to Chi- 
cago as a musical center. Director Stock 
had prepared a conservative program, which 
was superbly performed. Several major 
changes have been made in the personnel of 
the orchestra since last year. The concert- 
master’s chair has been given to Mischa 
Mischakoff, the principal cellist position to 
D. Saidenberg, A. Del Missier has been 
added to the first violin department, S. Lehn- 
hoff and A. Coleman to the violas, F. Erick- 
son to the horns, and E. Metzenger to the 
percussions. 


Weber’s Overture to Der Freischutz 
opened the concert. In this number we 
marvelled anew at the tone quality obtained 
by Stock with his orchestra. Tone with 
Stock is paramount, and the colorful shad- 
ings and dramatic climaxes he lent to the 
overture showed unmistakably that the 
changes in his orchestra have not impaired 
its efficiency. The next number, Benedictus 
by the late Philo Adams Otis, was per- 
formed as a memoriam for the composer, 
who was for more than sixty years con- 
nected with the musical life of Chicago, and 
since 1893 a trustee of the Orchestral Asso- 
ciation and at the time of his death he held 
the position of secretary. The work is not 
new to Chicago, having been played at one 
of the popular concerts in 1915 and again 
in 1926. 

The Franck Symphony in D minor, was 
read with great eloquence by Stock and 
played with virtuosity by his men. A like 
report may be set down for the manner in 
which the Strauss tone poem, m Juan, 
was given, and the Rimsky-Korsakoff Ca- 
priccio Espagnole sent the audience home in 
a happy frame of mind and with the hope 
that all the concerts will be on the same 
high level of excellence as the opening one. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 
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VOCAL THOBBING 


by William A. C. Zerffi 








No, the above is not a typographical er- 
ror and was not intended to read “Vocal 
Throbbing.” “Thobbing” is a word which 
was coined by Henshaw Ward some years 
ago and which served as a title to his highly 
interesting and instructive book which was 
published in 1926. In this book, to use his 
own words: “you will see a display of the 
remarkable ways in which we all think out 
the opinion which pleases us and then be- 
lieve it. The initial letters of the three 
words form a much needed verb, to thob.” 
Thobbing is therefore emotional or wishful 
thinking. Mr. Ward's book covers a large 
field and I take the liberty of urging all 
those who are interested in clear and logical 
thinking to read it. 

The present writer has in his possession a 
number of scrap books in which he has col- 
lected numbers of the remarks regarding the 
subject of singing which have been made 
by some of its high priests and votaries, and 
it was when looking over these volumes, the 
connection between many of these sayings 
and Mr. Ward’s book became so obvious as 
to be irresistible. All through the years 
vocal teachers and singers have been thob- 
bing so hard that they do not seem to have 
taken the time to take stock of their beliefs 
and to endeavor to discover whether the 
gods they have been worshipping were true 
or false. It would hardly be an exaggera- 
tion to state that almost every single idea 
which is in circulation about the voice and 
its production is based upon an erroneous 
impression originally conceived by some in- 
dividual and repeated by thousands of 
others, without anyone seeking to find out 
whether the original premise were true or 
false. 

We have only to consider what might be 
said to be perhaps the most familiar cf all 
expressions used in connection with the 
voice, namely that of placing the voice. As 
everyone knows, by a placed voice is meant 
a voice which seems to be correctly pro- 
duced, or more specifically, a voice which 
seems to be produced in the head rather than 
in the throat. Obviously this idea originated 
in the laudable attempt to relieve the throat 
of all strain. In theory the plan was a de- 
lightful one, in practice it has brought about 


a confusion comparable to that which is said 
to have existed at the tower of Babel. From 
this single idea hundreds of methods have 
been evolved, all different and yet all guar- 
anteed to achieve the same result. In this 
we have a classic example of vocal thobbing, 
for the voice cannot be moved from one 
place to another. The phenomenon which 
has given rise to the idea of voice place- 
ment, is that of experiencing a strong sense 
of vibration in the nasal cavities which gives 
the impressson that the voice has moved up 
from the throat and is located in the nose 
or face. This effect is experienced when 
the soft palate is in such a position as to 
allow communication from the throat to the 
nasal cavities. This gives adequate resonance 
and the resultant tone is larger than one 
sung minus this reinforcement. But it is 
not the idea of placing the tone in the nasal 
cavities which brings about this result, it is 
the position of the soft palate. It is of 
course quite possible that the position of the 
palate might at the moment of endeavoring 
to place the tone coincide favorably with the 
thought of placement, but this would be ac- 
cident rather than design. Regardless of all 
argument it is the position of the palate 
which controls the communication of the 
throat with the nasal cavities. To attempt 
to build a method of singing upon accident 
rather than intelligent design could hardly 
be expected to provide satisfactory results 
in the long run. Furthermore, it is quite 
possible to produce a tone incorrectly and 
yet give it all available resonance. 

And yet this is precisely what is happen- 
ing in thousands of vocal studios today. 
Thousands of singers fondly believe and are 
encouraged in the belief that they are “plac- 
ing” their voices every time they sing. What 
is perhaps one of the worst results which is 
concomitant with the idea of obtaining reso- 
nance by placing the voice in the nasal 
cavities is the idea that this guarantees free- 
dom of production. Unfortunately, however, 
it is possible, by cramping the throat, to 
produce a tone which has a decided nasal 
quality and this is frequently mistaken for a 
tone with adequate nasal resonance. Often 
such a tone has practically no nasal reso- 
nance. Here again is another splendid op- 
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portunity for vocal thobbing. Laymen, 
critics, and so-called voice experts upon 
hearing such a tone almost invariably diag- 
nose it as one with too much nasal reso- 
nance. That a tone can give the illusion 
of being nasal and yet not be in the nose 
does not seem to be suspected by the vast 
majority of vocalists. 

It is not difficult to understand how so 
many erroneous conceptions can exist regard- 
ing the voice. It takes more knowledge of 
anatomy, physiology ,and physics to trace 
the errors to their lair than most vocalists 
or vocal teachers possess. After all ideas 
are cheap and easy to obtain, study takes 
time and labor. In this connection it is 
amusing to recall the words of a friend 
of mine, a musician as well as a man of 
high scientific attainments. He said to me 
when we were discussing something of this 
nature, “you know Americans don’t have 
to study. All they need to do jis to think 
about a thing and they know it.” Alas this 
is not peculiar to Americans alone. “Thob- 
bing” in all fields is the chief sport of the 
world, for there is nothing so pleasant as 
aimless thinking. 


New York City Radio Audition 
Winners 

First place in the New York City finals 
of the National Radio Audition was won 
by the following: Rose Tentoni, dramatic 
soprano, who sang Pace Pace Mio Dio, 
from La Forza del Destino (Verdi), and is 
an artist pupil of Enrico Rosati; Raoul 
Nadeau, baritone, New York City, who 
sang Vision Fugitive, from Herodiade, by 
Massenet. The winners will compete in the 
eastern New York State Audition, to be 
broadcast October 31, from which two con- 
tenders will be chosen for the Eastern Dis- 
trict Audition, which, in turn, will return 
two contestants for the national finals in 
December, at which prizes totaling $25,000 
cash and musical scholarships will be 
awarded. The New York City contests 
were conducted by a group of musical lead- 
ers of which Mrs. Yeatman Griffith is the 
Eastern New York State chairman. 


Verdi Club Announcement 


The Verdi Club, Florence Foster Jenkins, 
founder-president, announces three Musical 
Mornings, two Musical and Dramatic After- 
noons, an Operatic Performance followed 
by a Pageant, and the Annual Ball of the 
Silver Skylarks, to be given in the beautiful 
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new ball room of the Plaza. Patronesses 
for the ball, which will be given for the ben- 
efit of the Veterans’ Mountain Camp, are re- 
quested, and will be held responsible for no 
less than five tickets) The Annual Rose 
Breakfast will be given at the Westchester 
Biltmore Country Club, at noon, April 29, 
1931, and hostesses are requested to send in 
their names now. Tables will seat ten and 
no more. 

Features of the season will include a song 
recital followed by a dance to be given by 
the president in the Grand Ball Room of 
the Ritz-Carlton on October 29. The presi- 
dent’s song recital is given by her, and is 
not a club function—members are admitted 
by invitation only. A celebration of Verdi's 
Birthday on Thursday, October 9, at the 
Plaza, included a luncheon, followed by an 
elaborate musical program given by members 
of the club. The Blue Bird Supper Dance 
will be given on Wednesday, December 3, 
and the proceeds will be devoted to the Blue 
Bird Fund of the club, which provides flow- 
ers for ill members. A New Year’s Eve 
Supper Dance at the Ritz-Carlton will be an 
added attraction. 


Mary Miller Mount and Mar- 
guerite Barr Pupils Give Recital 


The joint studio of Mary Miller Mount 
and Marguerite Barr was the scene of a re- 
cital by three of their artist-pupils on Octo- 
ber 11. The young artists were: Ethel F. 
Eckard, soprano; Lydia Rohrbach, con- 
tralto; and Violet Crandall, pianist and ac- 
companist, all three of whom are well 
known for their work in concert, as well as 
for church and radio appearances. A de- 
lightful program was given, which received 
enthusiastic applause. The charming stu- 
dios were filled to overflowing with promi- 
nent musicians and music lovers, and tea 
was served at the close of the program. 


Philadelphia Conservatory of 
Music Scholarships 

The Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, 
Mrs. D. Hendrik Ezerman, managing direc- 
tor, recently announced Natalie Heider as 
the winner of the D. Hendrik Ezerman Foun- 
dation Scholarship for the season of 1930- 
1931. Miss Heider will receive a full course 
of piano instruction under Olga Samaroff. 
At the same contest part fellowships in Mme. 
Samaroff’s class were awarded to Sylvia 
Noble, Kathryn Abel and Harry Wilson. 
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FISK 
JUBILEE 
SINGERS 


With the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra 


Ist TIME 
“Their ensemble is beyond re- 
proach, the deep organ-like tones 
of the bass swelling underneath 
the higher voices with unforgettable 


effect.”—Detroit Evening Times, 
Jan. 18, 1929. 


2nvD TIME 


“Each is a finely gifted singer in his own right. 
But their ensemble is well-nigh matchless for the 
. Hayes, 
Robeson, Johnson and other minstrels of the 
Negro race have done mightily with the spirit- 
uals in recent seasons, but it is doubtful if any 
of these have given more significance than this 
group on whom the tradition really rests.”— 


type of performance they offer. . 


Detroit News, Jan. 19, 1929. 


3rp TIME 


“Their part of the program was memorable, for 
I doubt that any Detroit audience has heard 
more beautiful ensemble singing by any similar 














group. 


“ur 


Not only do the individuals of this ensemble 
bring the rich natural voices of the Negro, but these 
voices have been brought under such complete control and 
the balance of their parts is so exquisitely maintained that 
any one who expected a sort of boisterous camp-meeting 
shouting would be most delightfully disappointed.” — 
Detroit Evening Times, Feb. 17, 1930. 


Their performance was nothing short of pure delight. 
A counsel of perfection seems to have been followed in the 
selection of voices for this ensemble. 





FIELD THEY ARE UNAPPROACHABLE” Weevevevevevvvv909 


James H. Rogers, Cleveland Plain-Dealer, Feb. 19, 


1930 


In Cleveland 
“It is worthy of note that we have 
heard in the current season the 
three small vocal ensembles that 
may fairly be said to be the best 
groups of the sort before the public 
today. First came the six English 
Singers; then the four Kedroff 
Singers; and last night the Fisk 
Jubilee Singers. Here was 
singing as beautiful, as finished in 
its own genre, as one could wish to 
hear.”—James H. Rogers, Cleve- 
land Plain-Dealer, Feb. 19, 1930. 


“This institution has a long and 
honorable record to its credit; in- 
deed American music would be 
poorer to an inestimable degree 
were it deprived of this tradition 
established through a period of 
sixty-five years. The sextet 


is notable for smoothness in vocal ensemble, excel- 
lence of tone quality and unanimity of nuance. Their 
intonation is well-nigh irreproachable. 
hopes that such a fine organization as the Fisk 
Singers may continue for long years to come to 
preserve its treasured tradition to the enrichment of 
our native musical sources.”—Arthur Shepherd, 


Cleveland Press, Feb. 19, 1930. 


One 





It is a thoroughly 


musical group.”—Detroit News, Feb. 17, 1930. 


“The six performers possess clear, capable voices, and pre- 


sented their songs in a beautifully finished manner. 
were expertly trained, and their voices blended to the 


finest shading.” —Detroit Free Press, Feb. 17, 1930. 


They 
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PORTRAITS AND AUTOGRAPHS OF MUSICIANS 
An Exhibition 


During the many years that Alexander 
Lambert, whose sudden and tragic death oc- 
curred on December 31, 1929, had been a 
concert pianist and teacher, he had accumu- 
lated a large and interesting collection of 
photographs of leading musicians, numerous 
autograph letters, and several fragments of 
manuscript. Most of the photographs are 
inscribed to him, and bear witness to the 
affection and esteem in which he was held 
by a group of friends which included many 
of the great names in the musical world of 
the past fifty years. This collection of pho- 
tographs and manuscripts was bequeathed to 
the New York Public Library. 

On_September 19 the Library opened an 
exhibition in room 112, in which the greater 
part of the collection has been placed on 
view. The first case is arranged as a me- 
morial to the donor. Here are shown a por- 
trait of Lambert, two amusing caricatures— 
one of them (signed) by Caruso—, several 
interesting group pictures, one a notable 
musical gathering at Delmonico’s in 1915, a 
photograph of Lanibert’s studio at 225 West 
86th Street where he had lived for many 
years, and an autograph letter from the late 
James Gibbons Huneker, former associate 
editor of the Musica. Courier. 

The next case is devoted to Liszt, under 
whom Lambert had studied. The most in- 
teresting items are a faded photograph, 
taken in Weimar in 1884, of Liszt sur- 
rounded by a large group of friends and 
pupils, among whom is Lambert, and a frag- 
ment of the cadenza in one of Liszt’s con- 
certos which the master wrote out and 
signed for his pupil. In the same case are 
placed photographs of two other famous 
teachers Theodor Leschetizky, under whom 
also Lambert had studied, and Leopold Auer, 
a friend of many years standing. 

The next section of the exhibition (Cases 
3, 4 and 5) is devoted to composers from 
3eethoven to George Gershwin. By far 
the most precious bit of manuscript is a 
leaf from one of Beethoven’s Sketchbooks. 
In Thayer’s opinion it is only from the 
Sketchbooks that one can form an adequate 
idea of the fertility of Beethoven’s genius. 
Next in interest is an autograph letter of 
Chopin. There is an autograph letter from 
Wagner to R. Lindau, and, also in Wagner’s 
autograph, a passage from the “Swan Song” 
from Lohengrin, the latter dated, Paris, 
July 26, 1861. 

In this and other sections of the exhibi- 
tion are shown autograph letters of the fol- 
lowing musicians: Rossini, Verdi, Moskow- 
ski, Rubinstein, Raff, Grieg, Auber, Mas- 
senet, Gounod, Scharwenka, MacDowell, 
Geraldine Farrar, Sembrich, Jean de Reszke, 
Paderewski, Busoni, Joseffy, and Felix Wein- 
gartner. Photographs are shown with most 
of these letters. 

There are, in addition, numerous signed 
photographs, some of them with a measure 
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or two of music in the composer’s handwrit- 
ing. Hans von Biilow, Czerny, Camille 
Saint-Saéns, Mahler, Richard Strauss, 
Bruch, Jadassohn and Gershwin, will be 
found in this group. There is shown also a 
page of manuscript music in the hand of 
Karl Goldmark, and one by Jadassohn, the 
latter dedicated to Lambert. 

Photographs of the an a all 
of them with inscriptions to bert, are 
shown in another section: Geraldine Farrar. 
Margaret Matzenauer, Alma Gluck, Edouard 
and Jean de Reszke. Another case is devoted 
to portraits of famous violinists, most of 
whom were personal friends of Lambert. 
This group includes, Zimbalist, Kubelik, 
Ysaye, Sarasate, Joachim, Heifetz, Elman, 
and Kreisler. With these is placed a photo- 
graph of the famous Kneisel Quartet, signed 
by its members, and affectionately inscribed 
to Lambert. 

Pianists are represented by Paderewski, 
Hofmann, Busoni, Joseffy, Fannie Bloom- 
field-Zeisler, Teresa Carrefio, Godowsky, 
Grainger, Rachmaninoff, and Gabrilowitsch. 
Gabrilowitsch belongs also among the con- 
ductors in the final section of the exhibi- 
tion, with Bodanzky, Hertz, Stokowski, 
Mengelberg, and Weingartner. Of especial 
interest are the photographs of Hofmann, 
particularly the two of Hofmann and Lam- 
bert together. 

On the wall are hung an autographed 
portrait (etching) of Brahms dated, “Wien, 
13. Febr. 1897,” photographs of Walter 
Damrosch, Sembrich, Sousa, a group, dated 
1902, with Hofmann, Kreisler and Jean 
Gerardy, and—of especial interest—one of 
Liszt inscribed “Alexander Lambert freund- 
lichst, F. Liszt, June ’84—Weimar.” 

The exhibition will remain on view 
through November 16. It is open on week- 
days from 9 to 6, and from 1 to 5 on Sun- 
days. 


Yvonne Gall’s First New York 
Recital 


Yvonne Gall, of the Paris Grand Opera 
and L’Opera Comique, who has appeared 
for four consecutive summers as one of the 
leading sopranos of the Ravinia Opera Com- 
pany, will make her New York debut as a 
recitalist on November 7 at Town Hall. 
Her program will comprise ancient and mod- 
ern French songs and a group in English by 
Henry Hadley, Charles Griffes, Deems Tay- 
lor and Granville Bantock. Mlle. Gall is 
widely known both here and abroad, and it is 
interesting to find a talent so great and at 
the same time so versatile. Few opera sing- 
ers have invaded the fields of concert and ora- 
torio with the success which Mlle. Gall has 
won. The soprano’s repertoire in oratorio 
includes Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony which 
she has sung under the direction of such out- 
standing conductors as Weingartner and 
Koussevitsky. 

Mile. Gall will return to Paris before the 
mid-year holidays to fulfill concert and opera 
contracts. She will be heard more exten- 
sively in concert in America next season. 


A Festival in Finland 


A series of festivals has been organized 
in Finland by Mme. Aino Ackté, well-known 
soprano, late of the Metropolitan Opera. 
Operas by Finnish composers and concerts 
of Finnish music have been given in the 
ruins of the medieval Castle of Savoulinna, 
a romantic background to the operatic per- 
formances. 

Two operas were given, namely, The 
Peasants of Ostrobotnie, by L. Madetoja, in 
which Mme. Ackté sang the principal role, 
the cast including her sister, Irma Tervani, 
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contralto, and The Festival of the Reapers, 
by Ilmari Hannikainen, a work specially com- 
posed for the occasion. Two concerts of 
Finnish music were conducted by the com- 
posers and the executants included the best 
Finnish artists, assisted by a company of a 
hundred musicians. 

The romantic setting of the castle and the 
softness of the Finnish summer contribute 
much to the success of the Festivals, first 
started by Madame Ackté just before the 
war. It is estimated that about ten thousand 
people attended this year, and it is planned 
to repeat this unusual exhibition of folk 
art every year. N. de B. 


Frederick R. Huber Back From 
South America 


Frederick R. Huber, municipal director of 
music in Baltimore and director of radio 
station WBAL of that city, recently returned 
from an eventful trip to South America. 
Scenes of bloodshed when innocent bystand- 
ers (like himself) sought the nearest shelter, 
mobs at a world beauty contest trying to 
cut locks from a beauty’s hair, and freezing 
hours in a railway coach in the Andes were 
some of the elements of Mr. Huber’s tour. 
Mr. Huber says that grand opera, which in 
South America is government-subsidized is 
a precarious business there and dependent 
upon the fortunes of the short-lived govern- 
ments. For years contracts made by musi- 
cians with South American countries have 
stipulated that in case of revolution the con- 
tracts were void. 

Mr. Huber found that radio in South 
America is not nearly so popular as in 
Europe and North America. The reasons 
he gives are that phonograph records are 
broadcast instead of real performances of 
music; that the comparative poverty of the 
middle classes makes the ownership of re- 
ceiving sets less common; and that the South 
Americans do not broadcast sporting events, 
as we do. 


Mariano Stabile’s Season 


Mariano Stabile, one of the most noted 
of Italian operatic baritones, has a busy sea- 
son ahead of him. Ambroise Thomas’ opera 
Hamlet, is being revived for him on October 
29 at Trieste. This is a work little-known, 
and probably not played in Italy for a 
generation. It is expected to provide a fine 
vehicle for Stabile’s subtle and powerful dra- 
matic abilities. This will be followed by a 
season at the Teatro Reale in Rome, where 
the baritone will create a leading part in a 
new opera by Maestro Persico, a version of 
Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew. He 
0 also be heard in some of his best-known 
roles. 

Earlier in the month Vienna and Frank- 
fort will hear this noted opera singer in 
concert. Almost as popular in Germany as 
in his native land, he will sing Rigoletto 
in the State Opera Houses at Cologne and 
Mannheim. Another of his great roles, Don 
Giovanni, in Mozart’s masterpiece, he is 
to sing later under the baton of Bruno 
Walter at La Scala. H 


National Association of Organists 
Dinner 


Fifty organists and guests gathered at the 
Pythian Temple, New York, October 13, at 
a Get-Together Dinner, Dr. William C. Carl 
being the first to give a pleasant talk, in 
which he specially mentioned Lynnwood 
Farnam and his two. very successful recitals 
in Paris. Edward S. Breck, winner of the 
Prince Igor overture organ transcription, 
was presented with a check for $100. Sev- 
eral who attended the Los Angeles N. A. O. 
convention, July 28-31, gave interesting side- 
lights; John Doane’s recital was a fine fea- 
ture. 

President Milligan paid a warm tribute to 
Mesdames Whittemore and Carpenter, and 
called special attention to the young organ- 
ists, Poister and Mader (the latter a Farnam 
pupil), as brilliant players. The chairman 
tendered felicitations to President Milligan 
and his connection with the splendid new 
Riverside Church (Dr. Fosdick’s). It was 
remarked that William C. Carl of the Guil- 
mant Organ School was now well repre- 
sented in the N. A. O., inasmuch as Presi- 
dent Milligan, Secretary Nevins and Treas- 
urer Volkel all studied with him. Nearly a 
third of those attending the dinner were 
women, the complete roster being Harriet S. 
Keator, Lillian Carpenter, Corinne Carpen- 
ter, Edna Wyckoff, Roberta Bitgood, Ruth 
Frances Hope, Jane Whittemore, Bella Coale, 
Edith L. Hubbard, Miss Husson, Helen C. 
Reichard and Mesdames Laura Lake, Har- 
riet B. Riesberg and Carrie V. Hurley. 
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Hadley to Conduct a New Singing 
Society 


The Manhattan Choral Club of 350 mixed 
voices has been formed as an auxiliary to the 
Manhattan Symphony Orchestra. The first 
concert will take place at the Mecca Audi- 
torium on February 8, when Dr. Hadley 
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with Viscount Konoye, conductor of the 

New Symphony Orchestra of Tokyo, in front 

of the re hearsal hall. The Japanese sign 

reads: “No one is admitted to this special 
first rehearsal of the season. 


will conduct his choral work, Myrtil in Ar- 
cadia. This composition has never been 
given in New York City before. Pearl 
Adams and James P. Dunn are the chorus 
masters, and rehearsals are held every Wed- 
nesday evening at Mecca Temple. 

Following the principle adopted by the 
Manhattan Symphony Orchestra, an Ameri- 
can composition will be performed at each 
choral concert, and novelties which have not 
before being heard in New York, will be 
given preference. 

The opening concert of the Manhattan 
Symphony Orchestra will be under the aus- 
pices of the American Federation of Music 
Clubs, which opens its convention in New 
York on November 16. At this concert 
Luisa Silva will make her New York debut, 
singing an aria with the orchestra. The 
symphony to be performed will be Schu- 
mann’s No. 1, and a new work by Converse 
will also be given. Charles K. Davis again 
has been appointed as manager of the con- 
certs, and Faith Van Valkenburg Vilas has 
been elected chairman of the Ladies Auxiliary 
Committee for the coming year. 


Choir Concerts at Germantown, Pa. 


The new Chorus Choir of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Germantown, Pa., under 
the direction of N. Lindsay Norden, has be- 
gun a series of thirty-five musical programs 
to be given throughout the season. Visiting 
singers and instrumentalists from the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra will appear at these ser- 
vices. At the first concert the choir sang 
Gaul’s Holy City, featuring as soloists Mar- 
garet Eberbach, soprano; Maybelle Marston, 
alto; Harry K. Hollinger, tenor; and 
Thomas McClelland, bass. 


What Worcester Thinks of Ricci 


The playing of the violin Mendelssohn 
Concerto by the little nine year old Rug- 
giero Ricci at the Worcester Festival brought 
forth the following words of praise for the 
youthful artist: Hamilton Wood, president 
of the Worcester Festival Association stated 
“that the child’s playing was the most start- 
ling event in the history of music in Wor- 
cester.” Arthur Basset, one of the directors 
of the Association, stated that “Ruggiero is 
the most wonderful child in three genera- 
tions.” 


Lectures at Dalcroze School 


The first of Paul Boepple’s three lectures 
at the Dalcroze School was given on October 
15. The subject treated is the value of Dal- 
croze’s teaching in connection with the study 
of music. 
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American Singers to Give 


Season of Opera in Italy 


Edoardo Sacerdote to Conduct Two and One-Half Month 
Season in Summer of 1931 


Edoardo Sacerdote will conduct a two and 
one-half month season of opera during the 
summer of 1931 in several Italian cities. 
Sacerdote has completed negotiations with 
the Agency of Comm. Deliliers in Milano 
to give forty-two performances in Torino 
and in two other important centers. Torino, 
Sacerdote’s home town, is where he made 
his debut as a conductor at the Teatro Vit- 
torio Emmanuel and Teatro Regio. 

All preparations will be made in Chicago, 
beginning February 2, 1931, to include coach- 
ing of the roles, rehearsals with the com- 
plete casts, stage deportment, Italian lan- 
guage and diction. All of this will be under 
Sacerdote’s personal supervision. He will 
also conduct the performances in Italy. Only 
twelve singers will be accepted, one for each 
voice. They will be guaranteed fourteen 
performances, and the plan will be on a 
strictly cooperative basis. 


Sacerdote’s plan not only offers the artists 
chosen the unique advantage of both prep- 
aration and rehearsal of the repertory in 
a short time, but also assures them of ap- 
pearances upon their arrival abroad. 

Mr. Sacerdote says: “I believe this will 
be more encouraging to young singers, 
many of whom have had heartbreaking and 
discouraging long waits before getting an 
opportunity to sing in opera in the small 
cities as their first step toward a theatrical 
career. In this way members of my com- 
pany desiring to remain abroad will have 
had the necessary press notices and perform- 
ances to present to the attention of managers 
and conductors abroad.” 

Those interested should apply at once by 
mail to Mr. Sacerdote at his Kimball Hall 
studio, Chicago, sending press notices and 
a brief statement of past and present musical 
activities of the candidate. 





New Peabody Faculty Members 


Two important additions have been made 
to the faculty of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, Baltimore, Md., by Otto Ort- 
mann, director of the conservatory. The 
new members are Mieczyslaw Munz, pi- 
anist, and Stephen Deak, cellist. Both of 
these appointments are in line with the plan 
of the director to maintain a faculty worthy 
of the school, which is one of the finest musi- 
cal institutions in the country. 

Mr. Munz is not only an eminent peda- 
gogue but a virtuoso of the piano as well. 
He is a native of Poland, and, beginning his 
musical career at a very early age, studied 
at the Vienna Conservatory of Music and 
later with the great Busoni of Berlin. He 
made his formal debut with the Berlin Sym- 
phony Orchestra, playing for his program 
three concertos. After this he toured Eu- 
rope in recital. He made his American 
debut in New York in 1922, returning the 
same year for two additional concerts here. 
Since that time he has played extensively 
throughout the United States and has toured 
Japan, China and Australia as well. 

Stephen Deak is widely recognized as a 
musician of the highest caliber, splendidly 
equipped from both a technical and an artis- 
tic standpoint. His text book, Modern 
Method for the Violoncello, has taken a 
high place among modern pedagogical trea- 
tises. He has had conspicuous success as a 
teacher, in which field he is known for his 
personal interest, his musicianship and his 
painstaking attention to detail. Mr. Deak 
began his musical training at the age of 
seven, studying under the famous cellist and 
composer, David Popper. He graduated 
from the Royal Hungarian Academy of 
Music in Budapest and has concertized: in 
Austria, Hungary and Switzerland. After 
the war he came to America and studied 
for several years with Felix Salmond, in 
the meantime holding positions in the Cin- 
cinnati and Philadelphia Orchestras. Later 
on, he became a member of the Philadelphia 
Musical Fund Quartet and appeared in re- 
citals in New York, Philadelphia and in 
various other cities in the East. 


Case, Diaz and Britt at Opening 
Biltmore Musicale 


R. E. Johnston announces that the six- 
teenth season of the Biltmore Musicales will 
begin on November 7 in the ballroom of 
the Biltmore Hotel. On this occasion Anna 
Case, soprano; Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Horace 
Britt, cellist, will appear. 

The dates of the remaining musicales are 
November 21, December 5 and 19, January 
9 and 23, February 6 and 20. Artists al- 
ready engaged are Margaret Bergin, con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan; Santa Biondo, 
soprano of the Metropolitan; Claudio Fri- 
gerio, baritone of the Metropolitan; Louis 
Graveure, tenor; Ann Hamilton, soprano; 
Yvette LeBray, contralto; Mischa Levitzki, 
pianist; Geraldine Leo, violinist; Mary Mc- 
Cormic, soprano; Emma Otero, coloratura 
soprano; Nikolai Orloff, pianist; Donald 
Pirnie, baritone; Alberto Salvi, harpist; 
John Charles Thomas, baritone of the Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia opera companies; 
Harrington Van Hoesen, baritone; Ignace 
Weissenberg, violinist, and others to be an- 
nounced later. 


League of Composers Entertains 
for Distinguished Visitors 

The League of Composers gave a recep- 
tion for Leigh Henry, Henry Prunieres and 
Albert Roussel at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur M. Reis on Sunday afternoon last. 
There was a large and distinguished gath- 
ering of people of social and musical promi- 
nence, including members of the executive 
committees of the League of Composers and 


of the American section of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music. 


Brosa Quartet Visits America 


Lonpon.—On the S.S. Bremen, leaving 
Southampton on October 6, sailed Messrs. 
Brosa, Wise, Rubens and Pini, members of 
the Brosa Quartet who are paying their first 
visit to America at the invitation of Mrs. 
E. S. Coolidge. 

These young artists first collaborated 
early in 1925, and from their initial concert 
have met with outstanding success both in 
England and on the Continent. As even in 
that short time they had already established 
themselves as authoritative interpreters of 
modern chamber music, they were chosen 
to perform the British and American novel- 
ties at the International Festival of Con- 
temporary Music at Siena in 1928. 

The opinion of the London Times repre- 
sentative at this festival has been confirmed 
on other occasions by the press of all na- 
tions. “The Siena Festival,” he said, “in- 
troduced to the whole of Europe the Brosa 
Quartet, whose playing aroused the delight 
and enthusiasm of every musician present, 
and assures them a great future.” This 
year they have been heard in a series of 
recitals in Berlin, where their success was 
“perfect in every sense,” according to the 
Deutsche Tagezeitung; also in Dresden, 
Holland and Italy. On the day before leav- 
ing England they returned from playing at 
the Bradford Chamber Music Festival where 
they gave nineteen works in three days, a 
remarkable feat if only of endurance. 

At Chicago, in Mrs. Coolidge’s Chamber 
Music Festival, the Quartet played Beetho- 
ven’s great Quartet in C sharp minor, op. 
121, and two novelties, Theodore Szanto’s 
Choreographic Suite, and a new quartet by 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, dedicated to Mrs. 
Coolidge. Messrs. Brosa and Pini joined 
with Harriet Cohen in rendering Frank 
Bridge’s Trio at its first American perform- 
ance. 

The Quartet intends giving a New York 
recital at the Guild Theater early in No- 
vember, followed by a recital given by their 
leader, Antonio Brosa, before returning to 
England for a very busy season. H. 


Lester Ensemble Begins Fall 
Concerts 


The Lester Ensemble gave its first con- 
cert of the fall season on October 7 at 
Immaculata College, Frazier, Pa. Josef 
Wissow, pianist; Herman Weinberg, vio- 
linist; and Emil Folgmann, cellist, were the 
featured artists. Members of the faculty of 
Immaculata College and the entire student 
group keenly enjoyed the program, which 
included pieces by Loeillet, Chopin, Stojow- 
sky, De Falla and Mendelssohn. Because 
of the success of this concert, a return en- 
gagement of the Ensemble has been ar- 
ranged. 

Another Lester Ensemble concert was 
given on October 11 at St. Mary’s Hall, an 
exclusive school for girls at Burlington, 
N. J. The members of the Ensemble ap- 
pearing were Josef Wissow, pianist; EI- 
wood Weiser, baritone; and Ruth Leaf Hall, 
accompanist. An interesting program was 
presented, and enthusiastic applause was the 
rule throughout the evening. 

Josef Wissow was scheduled to give a 
piano recital on October 23 at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Newark, Del. 


Smeterlin’s Debut, October 29 


Jan Smeterlin, Polish pianist, will make 
his American debut on Wednesday eve- 
ning, October 29, at Carnegie Hall. He 
will play the Schubert sonata in A minor, 
Chopin’s twenty-four preludes and a group 
of modern works. 
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and Harriet Cohen, pianist. The Quartet 
played with much skill and finish. Here is 
an organization well known in Europe which 
should be equally successful in America. 
The same prediction may be set down for 
the pianist, who also hails from London 

The Brosa Quartet introduced itself in 
the Beethoven String Quartet in C sharp 
minor, in which the interpreters made a 
deep and lasting impression as to tone qual- 
ity, accuracy and elegance of style. Frank 
Bridge’s Trio for piano, violin and violon 
cello had its first American performance on 
this occasion. It is, in our opinion, a happy 
addition to chamber music literature. It is a 
cheerful number and, in these days of de- 
pression, a good tonic. 

After the intermission another new work, 
Arnold Bax’s Legend for Piano and Viola, 
had its first American performance. Theo- 
dore Szanto’s Choreographic Suite for String 
Quartet closed a very interesting and su- 
perbly rendered program. 

Tuiro CONCERT 

\ program devoted entirely to Italian mu- 
sic was presented on Tuesday evening by 
the Brosa Quartet; Olga Averino, soprano ; 
Georges Barrere, flutist; Iwan d’Archam- 
beau, violoncellist, and Rudolph Reuter, 
pianist 

Three first 
ured on this 


performances 
program—G. Francesco Mali- 
piero’s Ritrovari for Eleven Instruments, 
Mario Pilati’s Sonata for Flute and Piano, 
and Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s String Quartet in 
It is a matter for much commen- 
that so much new and interesting 
music should be brought forth at this festi- 
val, much of which is unusual and praise- 
worthy 

Most of the music on this program was 
melodious, gay and beautiful. Malipiero’s 
Ritrovari was well done by a chamber or- 
chestra made up of Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra members under the direction of Hugo 


American 


(, major 


dation 


Brosa Quartet 
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Kortschak. The Pilati Sonata for Flute and 
Piano had excellent interpreters in Georges 
Barrere, flutist, and Rudolph Reuter, Chi- 
cago’s admirable pianist, who is as able an 
ensemble player as he is a soloist. The Brosa 
Quartet was expert in its handling of the 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco Quartet. 

Olga Averino strengthened the deep im- 
pression made at the opening concert by 
her exquisite singing of Pizzeti’s Tre Can- 
zoni (with the able assistance of the quartet) 
and a group of four songs by Monteverdi. 
Locatelli’s Sonata for Violoncello and Piano 
in D major was magnificently performed by 
Iwan d’Archambeau and Rudolph Reuter. 

FourtH CoNcERT 

On Wednesday afternoon the fourth con- 
cert took place, with Georges Barrere, flut- 
ist; Lee Pattison, pianist; Iwan d’Archam- 
beau, cellist; Rudolph Reuter, pianist; 
Jacques Gordon, violinist, and Joseph Vie- 
land, violist, furnishing the program. 

Four new works had first performance 
here, two of them having first American 
performance on this occasion. The opening 
composition was from the pen of Gustav 
Strube, whose Sonata in F sharp minor for 
violoncello and piano was rendered by those 
two sterling artists, Iwan d’Archambeau and 
Rudolph Reuter. The first American per- 
formance of Jaroslav Kricka’s Sonatina for 
Violin and Viola was beautifully rendered 
by Jacques Gordon and Joseph Vieland. 
Charles Martin Loeffler’s Partita for violin 
and piano made a deep impression and was 
rapturously received by the audience, whose 
enthusiasm in no small way was tendered 
not only to the composition and the com- 
poser, but to its interpreters, Gordon and 
Lee Pattison. Albert Roussel, the distin- 
guished French composer, was represented 
on the program by his Trio for Flute, Viola 
and Violoncello, a meritorious composition 
that also awoke the plaudits of the dis- 
tinguished listeners. 
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The fifth and last program brought forth 
the newly organized Gordon String Quartet, 
of which Jacques Gordon is the first violin; 
Edwin Ideler, second violin; Josef Vieland, 
viola, and Nahoum Benditzky, cello; Lucille 
Lawrence, harpist; Georges Barrere, flutist ; 
Marcel Honore, oboist; Hugo Fox, bassoon ; 
Pelligrino Lecce, horn; Vaclay Jiskra, dou- 
ble-bass, and a chamber orchestra conducted 
by Frederick Stock. 

The program began with David Stanley 
Smith’s E flat major quartet, in which the 
Gordon String Quartet gave ample proof 
that the four artists’ association during the 
summer has not been in vain, as their unity 
of thought made for such ensemble playing 
as is seldom heard among chamber music 
performers. Mr. Smith, who has long been 
connected as professor with the Yale Uni- 
versity, is a technician par excellence and 
technically his quartet is flawless. He writes 
rather conservatively and he, too, belongs to 
that category of musicians who may be classi- 
fied as scientists. The work was well re- 
ceived and at the conclusion performers and 
composer were recalled several times to the 
stage. 

Carlos Salzedo’s Preambule et Jeux for 
principal harp, flute, oboe, bassoon, horn and 
string quintet had on this occasion its first 
American performance, under the direction 
of the composer. The composition may be 
classified as ultra-modern, the various instru- 
mentalists playing in different keys simul- 
taneously, yet the cacophony was not un- 
pleasant to the ear. The number is very dif- 
ficult for the performers, especially for the 
harpist, but in Lucille Lawrence, Salzedo 
had a harpist of first order. After several 
recalls, to which Mr. Saizedo responded w:th 
the small orchestra, he finally came on the 
stage with Miss Lawrence. 

After the intermission the Gordon String 
Quartet played the Mozart Quartet in F 
major. Instead of elaborating here on the 
superb playing of this new organization, we 
will use an adjective seldom found in the 
columns of this paper and which really can 
not be used to better advantage than for the 
Gordon Quartet—that is “great.” A great 
organization, indeed, is the one recently 
founded by the former concertmaster of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and that his 
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organization will bring pleasure to thousands 
throughout the land of his birth, and some 
day over the musical world, is here predicted 
without hesitation. 

The concert came to a conclusion with 
the first performance of Conrad Beck’s Con- 
certo for String Quartet and Orchestra. The 
new work was conducted by no less a per- 
sonality than our own Frederick Stock. 

Mrs. Charles Hammill appeared on the 
stage, making a speech thanking Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge for giving Chicago- 
ans an opportunity to attend such a festival. 
When Mrs. Coolidge made her appearance 
on the platform she was greeted by thunder- 
ous plaudits by the public which showed ap- 
preciation of the efforts and the generosity 
of this benefactress of music and musicians, 
to whom the musical world owes a debt of 
gratitude and whose simplicity and modesty 
are as preponderant in her character as the 
bigness of her heart. 


Gordon String Quartet 
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Some Effective Vocal and Piano 
Music by Charles Maduro 


Charles Maduro has come into prominence 
in New York recently as a result of per- 
formances of his tasteful, well-constructed 
and pleasing compositions. 

A few of these that have not yet been 
reviewed in the Musica Courter are at 
hand and confirm the impression already re- 
ceived in the examination and hearing of 
other works by this gifted composer. Brief 
description of these works follows. 

In Old Granada is a song with a poem 
by Elizabeth Evelyn Moore. It has English 
and Spanish words and a melody that has a 
strong Spanish flavor. It is rhythmically 
vigorous and is music that is sure to be suc- 
cessful. The publishers are Master Music, 
Inc. Morena y Sevillana is a Spanish dance 
for piano published by Schirmer. This also 
is very Spanish in character. In the copy 
at hand words have been written in above 
the principal melody so that apparently it 
can be sung, if desired. Ricordi Lontani, 
published by the Flaschner Music Company, 
is an Italian serenade. The English name is 
Souvenir, and there are English and Italian 
words. In the copy at hand Spanish words 
have also been written in. In this piece Mr. 
Maduro again shows the Spanish vigor of 
rhythm which is a characteristic of his mu- 
sic, even when it is of a romantic nature. 

Cantique is a song with French words, 
of flowing character. The melody of it is 
attractive and expressive, and it terminates 
in a fine climax. Oh Senorita, dedicated to 
Raquel Meller, with words by David Sidney, 
is a popular piece with verse and refrain and 
indications for playing the accompaniment 
on the ukelele. Mr. Maduro shows his abil- 
ity to deal successfully with this idiom as 
well as with music of a more serious nature. 
This is published by Master Music, Inc. At 
Evening is a lullaby with English and Span- 
ish words. It is published by Carl Fischer 
and is in the nature of a languid waltz. 
Colombiana is again a song of a popular 
type published by Master Music, Inc., and 
having ukelele fingerings. Both verse and 
refrain are attractive. 

Nostalgia is a song with Spanish words, 
with a tune that is so Spanish that it sounds 
like a folksong. Mr. Maduro is at his best 
when he writes in this idiom. La Flor del 
Camino is a tango with Spanish words of a 
pathetic nature. And finally, A Dream, a 
song for high voice with English and Span- 
ish words, has a passionate, sustained melody 
that is impressive, and a sonorous and full- 
bodied accompaniment. 

On the whole, this music makes the im- 
pression of a real talent and a well developed 
knowledge of musical structure. 


Gilli and Safonoff in Joint Recital 


Julia Mery Gilli, soprano, and Maria Sa- 
fonoff, pianist, have prepared an effective 
program of classic music for their joint re- 
cital at the Town Hall on October 27. These 
two artists have been closely associated since 
1923 when they first appeared together in 
Milan. Later concerts were given in Rome, 
Florence, Turin and other Italian cities, fol- 
lowing which came a general tour of Europe. 
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They presented programs of many periods 
from the early classic to the ultra-modern, 
and everywhere they appeared the enthusiasm 
was great. During the past two seasons 
Mme. Gilli and Miss Safonoff have appeared 
with success in America on tour of the Mid- 
dle West. 


Roerich Museum Emissary Re- 
turns From Latin-A merica 


Frances R. Grant, vice-president of the 
Roerich Museum, New York, returned, Oc- 
tober 11, from a five months’ tour of Brazil, 
Argentine, Chile, Peru, Colombia, Uruguay, 
Cuba and Mexico, where she held exhibi- 
tions of the work of Nicholas Roerich in the 
national museums and lectured in leading 
educational institutions on American paint- 
ing, architecture and music. 

Miss Grant is a firm believer in the ef- 
fectiveness of art as a bond of friendship 
between nations. This is the second time 
Miss Grant has been delegated by the Roe- 
rich Museum as a cultural envoy to Latin- 
America, a task to which she is admirably 
adapted by her knowledge of Spanish and 
her understanding of Latin peoples. Through- 
out her visit Miss Grant met with the most 
enthusiastic response, and one of the impor- 
tant results of her tour is the arrangement 
for the first representative exhibition of 
Brazilian art in the United States, now on 
exhibition at the International Art Center 
of Roerich Museum. This exhibition will 
continue through October 30. 


Dr. Carl’s Special Oratorio 
Services Begin This Sunday 


Dr. William C. Carl announces the first 
special musical service of the season to be 
given at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, New 
York, October 26, with the Motet Choir, 
and soloists of the church and Dr. Carl 
himself at the organ and directing. The 
work to be given is Mendelssohn’s St. Paul. 


Malatesta Pupil for Philadelphia 
Grand Opera 


Announcement has been made that Maria 
Buddi, lyric soprano and artist pupil of 
Pompilio Malatesta, who last year was as- 
sociated with the Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company, has been engaged this season by 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company to 
sing the lyric soprano repertoire. 


Persinger With Juilliard School 


Louis Persinger has been added to the 
violin faculty of the Juilliard School of 
Music. Another announcement from the 
Juilliard School is to the effect that under 
its new charter the school will grant the 
degree of Bachelor of Music Education to 
those completing the course for supervisors 
of music in public schools. 


Van Hes at the Spencer Arms 


Louis Van Hes, tenor and vocal teacher, 
of Londen, who recently arrived in America, 
has opened his New York studio at the 
Spencer Arms Hotel. 





Music Notes from Coast to Coast 


Flushing, L. I.—The Community Sym- 
phonic Orchestral Society of Long Island, 
George J. Wetzel, conductor, sixty musi- 
cians picked from amateur and semi-profes- 
sionals, now in its fifth year, rehearsed fort- 
nightly during the summer, which fact shows 
their enthusiasm. The orchestra is now re- 
hearsing Wednesday evenings at the Flush- 
ing High School, planning the first concert for 
December, when four orchestra members 
will play solos, including’ trombone, harp, 
oboe and organ numbers. Mr. Wetzel is 
also choirmaster of Bedford Park Lutheran 
Church, The Bronx, being now in his six- 
teenth year. R. 

New Concord, Ohio.—W. Robert Smith, 
tenor, and Marion McMurray, soprano, won 
the local Atwater Kent contest and will rep- 
resent this region in Columbus at the state 
contest. 

The Muskingum College Madrigal Club 
has been metamorphosed into an opera pro- 
duction class, meeting two hours a week 
for one hour of college credit on the labora- 
tory basis. Under faculty direction it is 
planned to have students learn the roles, de- 
sign and execute costumes and scenery, pro- 
vide chorus and orchestra for the annual 
performance of an opera. The Gondoliers, 
by Gilbert and Sullivan, is scheduled for 
April. The class will also prepare programs 
of choral music for Sunday vespers. 

Ruby Anderson Stone, of the music fac- 
ulty, has returned after a year of piano 
study with Carl Friedberg. 

The Muskingum College Concert Course 
for the year includes Herbert Wall, bari- 
tone, October 13; Daniel Gregory Mason. 
in a lecture-recital on Chopin, February 3; 
Percy Grainger, pianist, February 27; and 
the annual Messiah concert, December 16, 


with Catherine Patterson, soprano; Berna- 
dine MacDougall, contralto; Allan Schirmer, 
tenor; Carl Lindegren, bass, and the Mus- 
kingum College Choral Society of two hun- 
dred voices, conducted by Thomas H. Ham- 
ilton. : 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—John Crouch, pi- 
anist, of New York City, is now assistant 
professor of music at Vassar College. On 

October 4 Mr. Crouch gave the first of a 
series of faculty recitals to be given at 
Vassar this year. N. 

Washington, D. C.—Arlington Hall, 

Frank M. Church, director, commenced its 
fourth session on October 1 with students 
from thirty-three states, Ontario, Bermuda 
and Mexico. The faculty, including Mme. 
Vicarino, Helen Ware and Frank M. Church, 
will each give a recital during the season, 
and together they will be heard in the an- 
nual Bach recital on March 21, the birth- 
day of the immortal composer. A program 
of compositions by Washington composers 
also will be presented by the faculty. The 
first of the Sunday evening musicales was 
given on October 5, when the program was 
presented by Frank M. Church, pianist and 
organist; Mme. Vicarino, dramatic soprano 
(Elizabeth Sanford at the piano); Helen 
Ware, violinist (C. C. Capel at the piano), 
and Anne Nowell, reader. 

_ The series of semi-monthly students’ re- 
citals will be continued, with one program 
each of American, French, Russian, Italian 
and Grieg compositions. In the spring the 
seniors and the Glee Club from Sullins Col- 
lege, Bristol, Va., will give their recitals in 
Arlington Hall and the Arlington Hall 
seniors and Glee Club will return the com- 
pliment. Dr. W. E. Martin is president of 
both colleges. G. 
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HUR HARTMANN 


Announces the opening of 


his Studio at 


Steinway Building, 113 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 


Where he will devote himself to intensive and vital 
Teaching of the Violin and Coaching in Chamber Music. 


The Arthur Hartmann Transcriptions are played and recorded by 
ALL the greatest and most famous violinists of the world. 





unforgettable evening.” 


“To the Violinmaster Hartmann! With admiratory thanks for yesterday’s 
EDVARD GRIEG. 








greatest praise.”—C. ST. SAENS. 


“Your brilliant execution and your musical sentiment are worthy of the 











“Your art which is, at times, greater than music 
DEBUSSY (extract from a letter). 


itself.” — CLAUDE 








Arthur Hartmann has appeared 
as violin soloist, with and without 
orchestra, in every country of 
Europe. He has been decorated 
by many Rulers and Societies. 
Having been a child-prodigy, he 
has to his credit concert appear- 
ances with St. Saens, Grieg, God- 
ard and, in recent years, those 
with Debussy, Casella, Goossens, 
Dohnanyi and numerous other 


great artists. 

In America he has been heard, re- 
peatedly, in practically every city of 
the Union. Hence, it would be an 
easy matter to list the press com- 
ments from cities “alphabetically” 
arranged. Obviously such a collec- 
tion would make for bulk while be- 
ing largely repetitions of, more or 
less, the same opinions. Therefore 
we give but a few recent ones. 





of the Bumble-Bee” by 


time. 


and sensibility.” 


ALBANY (Times-Union) 
“Next came three transcriptions by Arthur Hartmann; the Nocturne in 
C sharp minor by Tschaikowsky, the minuet by Haydn and “The Flight 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
away by his superb renditions and authoritative interpretations. 
Hartmann is one of the most sensitive and sincere artists of the present 
He evokes from his instrument a tone of ravishing loveliness. 
artist’s playing was finely wrought; it was blended with unique intelligence 


The 


carried 
Arthur 


audience was 


The 








BUDAPEST (Az Ujsag) 
“He is the undisputed lord of his instrument. 
musician first and incidentally the virtuoso. 
interpretation is lofty, though scintillating rhythmic and dynamic originality. 
His transcriptions are exemplary in musicianship, in rich and idiomatic vio- 
linistic art and in far-reaching effectiveness.” 


With it all, always the 
In grave, classical music, his 








these latter in repetition.” 


DRESDEN (Saechsische Staatszeitung ) 
“The singular half-sobbing ‘Chant d’Automne’ by Gretschaninow-Hartmann, 
as also the Poldini-Hartmann ‘Waltzing Doll’ will not easily be reproduced 
by another with his facile and delicate charm. The auditors demanded also 








“Hartmann . . 





HAVANA (El Mundo) 
. the miracle of the violin!” 








Residence: 45 Washington Square South, New York City 
Tel. Spring 5723 


—— 
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Juilliard Fellowship Winners 


For the 1930-31 season Ernest Hutcheson, 
dean of the Juilliard Graduate School, an- 
nounces that fifty-five fellowships have been 
awarded to students of music as a result 
of the recent examinations. This number 
represents fellowships in the various de- 
partments in the school: composition, piano, 
voice, violin, cello, and the newly inaugu- 
rated department of conducting, under the 
direction of Albert Stoessel. 

Two of these awards were given to stu- 
dents through the American German Student 
Exchange, Inc. These students, a cellist 
and a violinist, are coming to America to 
study at the Juilliard Graduate School in 
place of two of our own students who have 
been sent to Germany. 

The students who received these awards 
represent candidates from fifteen different 
states in the Union. The list of winners 
follows: 

Former Teacher 
Herrmann, Bernard ......: Albert Stoessel 
Tutchings, Everett 
Volkel, George 

Composition 
Engel, A. Lehman. . 


Conducting 


..Edward Trucco 
George Wedge 
Herbert Elwell 

>. M. Richardson 


Hi: _ on 
Wilson, Harry 
( clio 
Roesler, Annie 
Smith, Doris 
Piano 
Carver, 
Connor, 
Culver, 
Gerson, 


‘ at 
HAZEL 


HARRISON 


Pianist 


Catherine. . Carl Friedberg 
Edith Alexander Kelberine 
OS RR Pe Muriel Kerr 
SY eee Dallmeyer Russell 











In Recital at Town Hall 
on the Evening of 
October 15 


HAZEL HARRISON 
played with a delicate feeling 
for nuance and color. A tech- 
nical display of amazing 
breadth and intricacy was pro- 
vided by a performance of 
Sapellnikoff’s Elf-Tanz, a 
whimsicality which particular- 
ly caught the fancy of the audi- 
ence.—New York Telegram 


HAZEL HARRISON is a 
musician and plays with talent. 
Her technical accomplishment 
shows promise—New York 
American 


HAZEL HARRISON re- 
vealed a sure and singing tone 
and deft pedalling. She is a 
serious musician.—New York 
Times 

HAZEL HARRISON dis- 
closed a good piano tone, 
musical temperament and seri- 
ousness—New York Sun 


HAZEL HARRISON is a 
serious, yet temperamental 
artist. She presented her pro- 
gram with technical adequacy, 
attractive phrasing and taste- 
ful nuance.—New York Staats 


Zeitung 


—_—>——_ 


For terms and dates 
Address c/o Musical Courier 


: 113 West 57th St., New York § 











ROR 


Alexander Lambert (?) 
David Saperton 
Goldner, Carl........Sascha Gorodnitzki 
Harkavy, Edith Sigismund Stojowski 
Hora, Edmund Harry H. Kellog 
Kagen, Sergius Carl Friedberg 
Kaplan, Jean Gaston Dethier 
Kaplan, Vilma Olga Samaroff 
Nagin, Helen Philip Tronitz 
Papalardo, William....Arturo Papalardo 
Sidorsky, Judith Bendetson Netzorg 
Smith, Brooks........... Walter Dunham 
Strickler, Mary Theodor Bohlmann 
Radunsky, Jacob Lillian Powers 
Turner, Robert Albert Elkus 
tolin 
Antek, Samuel 
Berger, 
Boyington, Alfred 


Goldman, Mina... 


Joseph Achron 
Naomi Blinder 
Edouard Dethier 
Carl Flesch 
eS ee ee Leon Sametini 
Feigen, Ilsa Joseph Achron 
Kirkpatrick, Roberta. ..Carlton Wood and 
Hans Letz 
Edouard Dethier 
Richard Czerwonky 


Klein, Evelyn 
Krakow, 
Negrin, I 
Rosenblum, Hugh McGibeny 
Wasserman, | Robert Perutz 
Wichmann, Otto............ Herr Mahlike 
Ce 
Antoine, Josephine. . Prof. Alexander Grant 
Madame Marcella Sembrich 
Barr, John William....Mrs. E. H. Morris 
buee, Pealine......cesess Eugenia Getner 
Bauman, Mordecai........ Anna Hoffman 
3oycheff, Florence....Theodore Harrison 
Cross, Roderic Gertrude Hull 
SY errr Anne Griffiths 
Mercer, Ruby Ruth Townsend 
Middleton, Raymond....Arthur Beresford 
Seulitrinic, Jack....Frances F. Brundage 
Stoskus, Apolyna *, E. Doyle 
Emge, Ilse....Prof. Johannes Adler Silva 
Kerr, Kenneth..... Etta Hamilton Morris 


Cleveland Orchestra 
Season Gets Under 
Way 


Representative Social and Musical 
Audience Gives Rousing Welcome 
to Nikolai Sokoloff 


CLEVELAND, Ou10.—The opening of the 
season of symphony concerts by the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, always an event of musical 
and social importance, was this year attended 
by much more than its usual significance 
since it meant a half-year only for these 
concerts to be sheltered by the hospitable 

walls of the Masonic Auditorium, and the 
exciting prospect of entering Severance Hall, 
the new home of the orchestra—its own 
home—in the early weeks of the new year. 

The increasing mass of white walls as the 
structure progressed attracted the eye during 
all the summer months. Erected in what is 
known as University Circle at the entrance 
to Wade Park, there are grouped about it 
the stately buildings of the Museum of Art, 
of Western Reserve University, and other 
notable structures. It represents the com- 
bined gifts of two million dollars from John 
L. Severance and the late Mrs. Severance, 
land valued at a million dollars donated by 
the University, and an added two millions, 
subscribed to the endowment fund by the 
citizens of Cleveland. 

The Masonic Auditorium was filled for 
the first concert on October 16 (repeated at 
a matinee on October 18) by an audience 
that represented not only the wealth and fash- 
ion of the city—an audience that has greater 
distinction than any assembled for other 
musical events of the season—but one in 
which discriminating musicians and music 
lovers filled rows upon rows of seats sold for 
the season with the necessary coupon attached 
to the ticket securing reservations for the 
new hall. 

Nikolai Sokoloff, returned from an inspir- 
ing European summer, chose for the opening 
program the Beethoven Third Symphony, 
Tschaikowsky’s romantic Overture-Fantasia, 
Romeo and Juliet, and the sensational Ravel 
Bolero, over which many cities have raved 
but which was heard here for the first time. 
Sokoloff’s reading of the symphony is virile 
and forceful in the first movement, tender 
yet not too emotional in the Marche Funebre, 
dazzlingly brilliant in the Scherzo and final 
Allegro. Long seasoned concert listeners 
feel that Sokoloff is at his best in the Tschai- 
kowsky music. In the Romeo and Juliet 
romance he creates an impassioned minia- 
ture drama to which his men respond: in su- 
perb fashion. The Bolero came forward in 
a splendid crescendo of swelling tone, reach- 
ing an almost overwhelming wealth of sound, 
its monotonous sequence of languorous mel- 
ody and the insistent reply, gaining tremen- 
dous momentum as instrument after instru- 
ment was added in the gorgeous ensemble. 

After the symphony the conductor was re- 
peatedly recalled and the players were sum- 
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moned to their feet several times. An ova- 
tion greeted Sokoloff’s first appearance upon 
the platform, the men of the orchestra stand- 
ing. There have been but nine changes in 
the orchestra personnel, this year’s recruits 
including three players who have been for- 
mer members of the orchestra: Wendell 
Hoss, first French horn, Morris Kirchner, 
solo bassoon, and Olive Woodward, viola. 
Among the newcomers are Verlye Arlyn 
Mills, harpist, who comes from the Roxy 
Theater, New York; Aaron Gorodner, clari- 
netist formerly with ‘the New York Philhar- 
monic; Philip Nabokin, trombone, who has 
played with the Lenin Orchestra and the De- 
troit Symphony, and Kalman Reve. The 
second concertmaster, who has been a mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia, Detroit and Cincin- 
nati orchestras. 

Arthur W. Quimby, curator of music at 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, will give two 
weekly talks on current music during the 
season, with comment on each program of 
the orchestra—one on Wednesday evening 
at the Museum and one at the Music House 
of Western Reserve University on the after- 
noons preceding the symphony concerts. 
Season ticket holders for symphony concerts 
are given free admission to either course. 

A. D. B 


Interesting Artist Course 
for Buffalo 


Active Concert Season Promised 


BurraLto, N. Y.—Announcement of the 
various series of concerts to be given in 
Buffalo this winter speaks well for the in- 
terest shown in music of highest quality and 
promises much in enjoyment. 

The Philharmonic Concert Company 
opened the season on October 23, with the 
Belgian coloratura soprano, Clare Clairbert. 
Programs to follow will be given by Gigli, 
Metropolitan Opera tenor; Ricci, the nine- 
year-old violinist ; Horowitz, Russian pianist, 
and the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, all 
under the local management of Zorah B. 
Berry. 

Symphony orchestras under the local man- 
agement of the Buffalo Musical Foundation, 
Alfred H. Schoellkopf, president, are to ap- 
pear monthly beginning November 3, with 
the concert of the Cleveland Orchestra, Soko- 
loff conducting. The Detroit Orchestra pre- 
sents two concerts, Gabrilowitsch and Mo- 
linari conducting. Other concerts will be 
given by the Chicago Orchestra with Stock, 
and the Cincinnati with Reiner. Eugene 
Goossens, of Rochester, with the Rochester 
Philharmonic closes the series. 

The interesting matinees for children will 
be held throughout the winter, the Cleve- 
land and the Detroit orchestras participating, 
the final matinee given by the Buffalo All- 
High School Orchestra. A junior concert 
by the Rochester Civic Orchestra, Guy 
Fraser Harrison conducting, will also be 
given. 

The “Celebrity Series,” under the manage- 
ment of A. A. Van De Mark, offers five 
concerts by celebrated artists, November 11; 
Chamlee, tenor; Spalding, violinist; later 
Iturbi, Spanish ’ pianist ; a joint recital by 
Austral, soprano, and ‘Amadeo, flutist, and 
the concluding concert of the series is to be 
presented by Kurenko, soprano, and Bonelli, 
baritone. 

The Gordon String Quartet, with Harold 
Bauer, pianist, will open the Buffalo Sym- 
phony Society chamber music series, Novem- 
ber 10. The other concerts will be given 
by the Compinsky Trio, the Budapest Quar- 
tet, the Barrere Woodwind Ensemble, and 
the Roth String Quartet. 

It is a great pleasure to announce the 
coming of Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, 
well known two-piano artists, in a recital, 
October 30, under the local direction of 
Bessie Bellanca. 

The Chromatic Club will give nine Sat- 
urday afternoon musicales and three eve- 
ning guest-artist recitals. The evening per- 
formers to be Gerald Kuns, violinist, and 
Max Landow, pianist, John Goss, English 
baritone, Myra Hess, pianist. 

The Orpheus, Guido’s Choral and Ru- 
binstein organizations will give their usual 
number of concerts. 

Outstanding musicians of Buffalo are 
heard regularly over WBEN, Buffalo’s new 
radio station. Among the members of the 
WBEN personnel, whose names are well 
known in music circles, are Margaret Adsit 
Barrell, contralto, who is the station’s mu- 
sical adviser ; Arthur C. Snelgrove, violin- 
ist and the orchestral conductor; Robert 
Hufstader, organist and choirmaster of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, conductor of the 
station’s vocal ensembles, and Parkes Jelley, 
of the Eastman School of Music, who is 
handling music arrangements. In addition 
to these, WBEN has a large group of solo- 
ists, among them being Alice Brearey, so- 
prano soloist at the West Avenue Presby- 
terian Church; Geraldine Ayres Ulrich, 
former member of the American Opera 
Company, contralto; James A. Hamilton, 
tenor soloist at St. Paul’s Episcopal Cathe- 
dral; Emerson Knaier, baritone soloist and 
choir director at the Richmond Avenue 
Church of Christ, and Howard Zwickey, 
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T. CARL WHITMER, 
composer, teacher and organist, who, as is 
his custom, spent the summer at Drama- 
mount, N. Y., in company with a number of 
pupils, including several young composers. 
Mr. Whitmer himself scored his new work 
for string orchestra and chorus, entitled 
When God Laughed. The Fillion String 
Quartet of Pittsburgh, Pa., Ferdinand Fil- 
lion, director, presented a program, August 
30, at Dramamount before an audience from 
New-York, Pittsburgh and the surrounding 
country. This season brought the largest 
number of visitors on record to Dramamount, 
which is now equipped with a large outdoor 
stage. This stage will be used in the next 
presentation of the Whitmer Music Drama 
sertes in 1932, Mr. Whitmer has now re- 
turned to Pittsburgh, where he is organist 
and choir director at the Sixth Presbyterian 
Church and in charge of theory and composi- 

tion at the Fillion Studios. 





tenor, a member of several musical organiza- 
tions. C. L. Goss and Loretta Clemens are 
staff pianists. WBEN already has become 
a favorite of Buffalo and vicinity, featuring 
as it does, music of the beter type. It is the 
only station in the area featuring a dinner 
concert each evening. W. Nelson Wilkinson 
is director. The station is owned and oper- 
ated by the Buffalo Evening News. 
I. H. M. 


Antonio Lora Returns From 
Europe 


Antonio Lora arrived in New York on 
September 26 after spending over four 
months in Europe. While abroad he wrote 
a few songs and worked on a chamber 
music composition which will have its rm 
performance in the near future. Mr. 
reopened his New York studio on October 6 
and beside his own private teaching both 
in piano and composition, he has classes in 
theory at the Juilliard Graduate School of 
Music. 


John Carroll’s Town Hall Recital 


John Carroll’s annual song recital will 
take place at Town Hall on Wednesday 
evening, November 12. The popular bari- 
tone will offer an interesting program for 
which he will have Edward Morris at the 
piano. 


Bach Choir to Sing in Westfield 


_ On October 31 the Bach Choir will sing 
in Westfield, N. J., under the auspices of 
the Westfield Music Club. 








SUMMY’S CORNER 


THE LORD’S ANOINTED 





by 
William T. Timmings 
A New Sacred Cantata 
for Christmas 


Usable for Mixed Quartet or Chorus 
Choir with solos for Soprano, Alto, Tenor 


and Baritone. This is a well written work 
with slightly modern trend, and a spiritual 
charm that will appeal both to the choir 
and the audience. 


Price 60c 


We will gladly mail copy for examination. 


Send for our complete Catalog of Christmas 
Cantatas, Carols and Anthems. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


Publishers—Importers—Dealers 
429 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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For So Fine 


PIANO 


The Cost Is Sur- 
prisingly Small 


THE MAKING of a fine 
piano, as of any other fine 
thing, involves certain fixed 
costs. If these costs are re- 
duced beyond a certain 
point, the product ceases 
to be fine. . . . Yet more 
than 70 years’ experience 
in the manufacture of the 
best pianos has taught 
Steinway & Sons how to 
reduce these costs to the 
safest possible minimum. 


To them is added a modest ° 


profit, and the result is the 
market price—so moderate 
that it is a pleasant surprise 
to those who are familiar 
with the incomparable tone 
and durability of Steinway 
pianos. There are many 
styles and prices. See them 
at Steinway Hall—today. 





A new Steinway Upright 
piano can be bought for 


$875 


GRANDS 
$ 1475 and up 


10% DOWN 


Balance in two years 


Any Steinway piano may be 

purchased with a cash deposit 

of 10%, and the balance will be 

extended over a period of two 

years. Used pianos accepted in 
partial exchange. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
109 West 57th Street, New York 


STENWAY 


The Instrument of 
the Immortals 
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Artists Everywhere 





The American Guild of Organists hon- 
ored Fernando Germani, October 8, at a re- 
ception at the Salvation Army Memorial 
Temple, New York, following his opening 
recital at Wanamaker Auditorium. Warden 
Sealy introduced him to members, and the 
splendid new Estey organ was heard, Fred 
Hale, of the New York staff, having reason 
to be proud of the instrument. Present, be- 
side officers, were Harriet S. Keator and 
Ruth Frances Hope. 

Frederic Baer will sing the roles of both 
Abimelech and the High Priest in Lyman’s 
performance of Saint-Saéns’ Samson and 
Delilah in Syracuse, N. Y., on December 11, 
in which the University Chorus takes a 
preminent part. Prior to this he appeared at 
the Worcester Festival, and other dates in- 
clude Poultney, Vt., and Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Josephine Beach, dramatic reader, who 
has just returned from California, gave a 
musicale and tea at the Hotel Seymour, New 
York, September 26. Amelia Eastman of 
New Orleans and Hollywood was guest of 
honor and reads a number of her own poems. 
Others contributing to the program were 
Florence Foster Jenkins, soprano; Mary 
E. Young, contralto; W. Cutajar, 
president of the vot Bagg lub, who read 
several of her own compositions; Katherine 
Martin, pianist, and Maude Beard, accom- 
panist. A few of those present were Mes- 
dames Maxwell Foster, J? Canby Morgan, 
Sergri Guinni, Edna Ballard, D. W. Dick- 
enson, Edward V. Goerz, Henry Rogers 
Pyne, William E. O’Kane, Helen Kemp- 
thorne and R. B. Stoddard. 

Lowell Pierson Beveridge A. B., M. A., 
disciple in choral conducting of Dr. Archi- 
bald T. Davison of Harvard University, has 
been chosen assistant professor of music by 
Columbia Universities, in charge of the choral 
club as well as St. Paul’ s chapel organ, Prof. 
Walter Henry Hall retiring from these 
positions. The high ideals set by Dr. 
Davison will be carried out at Columbia by 
Prof. Beveridge. 

Mary C. Brubaker, who is soloist of the 
Harp Ensemble of eleven (pictured in a 
recent issue of the MusicaL Courier) and 
which was a feature at Town Hall on June 
20, has been engaged as harp soloist with 
Creatore’s Band. The tour opened in Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 

Kate S. Chittenden, dean of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Applied Music, was guest of 
honor, October 23, with the Hartley House 
Music School. Janet D. Schenck, director 
of the Neighborhood Music School, gave a 
talk. 

Leonora Corona, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, was one of several judges in the 
annual prize competition recently conducted 
by the Brooklyn Free Musical Society. Med- 
als were awarded in piano, — See voice, 

Clarence Dickinson, Mus has re- 
turned from Europe and cca ‘direction 
of music at the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
New York. He brought back a great amount 
of interesting church music, unknown in this 
country; some very beautiful Russian num- 
bers were obtained from a refugee church 
musician, director of music in the Imperial 
Chapel before the war. Mr. Dickinson also 
discovered a Christmas number, the com- 
poser unknown, which has been sung in Mos- 
cow for two hundred years; all these were 
translated by Mrs. Dickinson and prepared 
for publication by Dr. Dickinson. Folk 
songs from Mallorca and Corsica, visited on 
the tour, have been translated and arranged 
for general use. The first musical service of 
the season at the Brick Church will be held 
on November 2, when Verdi’s Requiem will 
be sung. 

Mme. Duble-Scheele, proprietor of The 
Vanderbilt Studios, New York, writes of her 

“veritable heaven for nearly one year, in 
Germany.” When last heard from she was 
living almost under the largest tower of 
Schloss Neuschwanstein (one of mad King 
Ludwig's castles) in Bavaria. She plans re- 
turning to New York about December 1. 

Amy Ellerman, contralto, is one of six 
leading women personalities pictured in_Mc- 
Call’s for October, under the caption Your 
Girl Makes Good ; her attractive picture 
has the sub-caption “Amy Ellerman sang 
her first song in South Dakota.” The 
personal sketch pictures her as A Voice of 
the Prarie, who sings all the time; the jump 
from the bareback riding, in Dakota to Town 
Hall, New York girl encompasses many un- 
usual experiences, and is vastly interesting. 
She has toured the United States and Canada, 
sung with New York, Chicago and Minne- 
apolis orchestras, and the New York Ora- 
torio Society ; her recorded songs are heard 
in thousands of homes. 

Lynnwood Farnam, Mus. Doc., contin- 
ued his autumnal “Bach and His Forerun- 
ners” recitals at the Church of the Holy 
Communion, New York, October 12-13, be- 
fore the usual large and attentive listeners, 
his program embracing the well known 
names, Buxtehude, Frescobaldi, Bach and 
John Bull, as well as the lesser known an- 


cient composers (beginning 1460), Arnolt 
Schlick, Du Mage and Bassani. The recitals 
are given Sundays at 2:30, with repetition of 
the same program on Mondays at 8:15 dur- 
ing October. 

The Fisk Jubilee Singers will appear in 
concert at Columbia University on December 
6 and at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences on April 29. They will make a 
transcontinental tour during the current 
season. 

Calvin Franklin, booking manager of 
Concert Management Arthur Judson, re- 
turned September 30 on the Ile de France 
from a short business trip abroad. 

Grace G. Gardner has reopened her 
vocal studios in the Hotel Metropole, Cin- 
cinnati, where she anticipates a busy season. 

Adelaide Gescheidt has returned from 
her usual summer in Europe, where she at- 
tended musical festivals, staying in little 
known places such as the Dalmatians, etc., 
and making observations of musical import- 
ance, all of which has influence in her teach- 
ing of the vocal art. Make Singing a Joy, 
her new book, issued in the early summer, is 
making its way, and well it may, for it 
contains the result of her experience as a 
leading vocal authority of America. 

Herbert Gould, bass-baritone, will make 
a concert tour of the south the last of 
October. 

Edwin Grasse, violinist, organist and 
composer, is busy dictating (he is blind) the 
score of a new work, Symphony in G major, 
consisting of four movements. His Waves 
at Play, for violin, is in the repertory of 
many violinists, and his organ works, includ- 
ing Serenade and transcription of Liszt’s 
symphonic poem, Les Preludes, are known to 
many organists of note. He has appeared as 
violin and organ soloist under the auspices 
of the American Foundation for the Blind, 
and some of his violin pupils are promi- 
nently before the public. 

Olga Halasz returned from an enjoy- 
able summer spent principally in her native 
city, Budapest, Hungary, where she became 
“saturated with new experiences and impres- 
sions which I will pass on for the benefit of 
my Lg she writes. 

Anna Hamlin, soprano, will give a re- 
cital in the Barbizon-Plaza recital hall on 
December 2. 

Leigh Henry, after spending two or 
three days in New York upon his 
arrival in America went on to Chi- 
cago, where he is to be the guest of Mrs. 
Coolidge during the Chamber Music Festi- 
val. Mr. Henry is a noted Welsh musician 
and lecturer, author and journalist, and es- 
pecially important in the present development 
of the song festival in his native Wales 
( Eisteddfod). 

Mr. Henry will remain in America untii 
December, and will possibly give some lec- 
tures here. 

Josef Hofmann is scheduled to play this 
season with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
the Detroit Symphony, the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, the Chicago Symphony and the Phila- 
—_ Orchestra. 

rances and Grace Hoyt, who bear 
written recommendation from such well 
known authorities as Henry Hadley, Howard 

Brockway and William Mason, have issued 
cards calling attention to their violin, piano 
and vocal instruction, with studios in New 
York and the Connecticut suburbs. 

Frederick Jagel, Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, has concluded a successful season with 
the San Francisco and Los Angeles opera 
companies. He sang Faust, The Girl of the 
Golden West and Cavalleria Rusticana in 
the former city, and had three performances 
in Los Angeles. He arrived in New York a 
day or two ago, in preparation for his season 
at the Metropolitan. 

Margot Jean, cellist and soprano, sailed 
for Europe early in September to fulfill con- 
cert engagements in England, Belgium and 
Holland, among them a London recital on 
November 5. The artist will return to this 
country in December, and will make a trans- 
continental tour soon after the first of the 
year. 

Florence Foster Jenkins, founder-presi- 
dent of The Verdi Club, has issued invita- 
tions to her annual song recital, followed by 
dancing, at the Ritz Carlton Hotel, New 
York, October 29. 

Margaretha Kuppersmith, soprano, of 
Birmingham, Ala., who studied both in New 
York and at the Curtis Institute, Philadel- 
phia, is again in New York expecting to 
make connection with some leading school as 
instructor. A private audience which heard 
her sing was much impressed by her smooth 
and expressive voice, clear enunciation and 
good style. 

_Edward Lockspeiser, coach, accompa- 
nist, composer and linguist, who has won 
honors in these capacities in Paris, Berlin 
and London (he also won an American 
bride), has arrived in New York, and is 
making himself and his merits known. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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a on 

The New York American of October 13 captions 

an article: “Russian Students Tendered Dinner.” 
And faith, most of them need it. 
on See 

prophets” who 


So Mary Garden has joined the * 
ate \nd to 


are foretelling the early demise of 
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think of all that opera did for her! 
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There is political and musical unrest all over the 

Perhaps when the nations find real accord, 


world. ; 
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harmony 
music. 


Why is it 


always 


a 
conductors are : 
mete out suspended sentences to horn players for 
offenses that would be unforgivably capital in other 
members of the orchestra? 


that ready to 


i coedicns 
Hitler leads the young modernists in 

Con 
amaze 


In maging! é 
politics, and Hind lemith leads them in music. 
servative ( sermans regard both of them with 
ment and awe. 
scaciiall 

Society for Regeneration of 

itholic Sacred Music, organized at the International 
Pressa exhibition at Frankfort-on-Main three years 
will have its first convention during the days of 
October 23 to 26 of this year in the city of its birth. 
Dr. Fuchs, president of the Rhinelands, and Dr. 
are the officials ; 
heads the music 


The International 
ago, 


Briining, bank president of Cologne, 
Professor Joseph Haas, of Munich, 
committee. The performances include _ festival 
masses, music for church devotions, study concerts, 
a radio hour of morning services and representative 
masterworks of Gothic and Renaissance 
as new works of living authors are 
The official program com- 
from the early days of 

Among the modern 
notices the names of 
Perosi, Malipiero and 
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prises music of all periods 
Christianity to the present era. 
composers to be heard, one 
Bossi, Braunfels, Caplet, 


MUSICAL 


Nicholas J. Elsenheimer. The last named is the only 
\merican chosen to represent our sacred music, with 
his Adoro Te devote, for mixed choir a capella. The 
work is dedicated to His Eminence, Cardinal Patrick 
Hayes. 


COURIER 


a ee 
What has happened to Sibelius’ Valse Triste? A 
few years ago it was one of the most popular num- 
bers in the orchestral repertory. 
eS ee 
The Noise Abatement Commission in New York 
ought to try also to stop that loud chattering about 
the “crisis” in the concert and opera fields, and about 
music’s going completely to the demnition bow wows. 
ee ern 
from Wall Street. If you 
risk it in musical advertising 
for yourselves, if you have merit. There is a 90 
per cent. chance for profitable returns. In Wall 
Street your prospects are about one-tenth of one per 
cent. 


Musicians, stay away 
must risk your money, 


Ierich Kleiber, after a highly conservative begin- 
ning as a conductor of our Philharmonic, now looms 
large as one of the most accomplished and effective 
leaders that orchestra ever has known. The Kleiber 
audiences are extending ovations to him at every 
concert. 

a 

Some person is exercised because concertizing 
cantors keep on their hats while singing-in public. 
Do not Faust, Vasco di Gama, the Duke of Mantua, 
Escamillo, Wotan, Lohengrin, and many of their 
operatic brethren also keep on their hats while sing- 
ing in public? 

cee eee 

Again comes the report that the Metropolitan 
Opera House will build a new home for itself. The 
latest site suggested is the one formerly rejected by 
the institution, part of the “Model City” planned by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in the Fifth Avenue sec 
tion at Fiftieth Street. Seeing is believing, many 
of us are inclined to think in view of previous false 
alarm announcements. 


a 


Gigli, beloved tenor, returned here in recital last 
Sunday and revealed his voice and polished singing 
art to be in their finest state. Here is an artist as 
gifted as he is accomplished. Patrons of the Metro- 
politan have much to look forward to this season, in 
the present condition of Gigli’s tones, temperament, 
and vocal technic as revealed to the thronged audi- 
ence at his Sabbath matinee. 


‘ 


a 

According to daily newspaper 
papyrus, discovered in Behnesa, 
the world’s oldest opera. It dates back almost two 
thousand years. Hermann Reich, authoritative de- 
cipherer of hieroglyphics, declares that the plot of 
the venerable opera seems to be somewhat confused. 
This proves again that there is nothing new under the 
sun, and that the ancients, too, had their Trovatore, 
Gioconda, and Magic Flute. 

“eas 


report, a tattered 
reveals records of 


Next Monday evening, grand opera sounds its 
opening seasonal strains in Chicago and New York. 
\ida is the curtain raiser at the Metropolitan, and 
the rest of the week there promises Walkiire, Haen- 
sel and Gretel, Pagliacci, L’Africana, The Flying 
Dutchman (a revival after twenty-two years) and 
Faust for the “popular” Saturday evening perform- 
not that the rest of the evenings at the Metro- 
politan are not just as popular. 

> — 


ance 


There seems to be no end to the complications in 
the Ricci-Lackey case. Now Mayor Walker, by re- 
fusing to permit little Ricci to play at Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of October 17, has made it impossible 
for the nine year old violin marvel to appear in the 
metropolis for an indefinite time to come. Of course 
the astute mayor cannot becomingly reverse himself 
on any future occasion. In the meantime Ruggiero 
wants to play the violin, and he cried bitterly when 
he was not permitted to stride out in front of the 
3,000 who were waiting to hear him. It is fortunate 
that there were no similar complications in the early 
careers of Mozart, Liszt, Rubinstein, Josef Hof- 
mann, Kreisler, Elman and Heifetz; if there had 
been, the world might have been deprived of the 
pleasure of enjoying their priceless gifts. Let us 
hope this — muddle will soon be clarified, and re- 
member, ye profound jurists and neurologists, we 
it does not hs irm little Ruggiero to play the fiddle, be- 
cause it is as natural for him as it is for a bird to fly 
or a fish to swim. If it were any effort at all he 
could not (by 1,000,000 miles) begin to play as he 


doe Ss. 
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Degrees 


John Erskine brought to public attention re- 
cently a matter that has long demanded atten- 
tion—that of normal methods and the giving of 
degrees. 

It seems that the States have the power to 
authorize schools to confer degrees, but that 
in many cases they concern themselves little 
enough with the manner of study or the qual- 
ifications of those who are thus sent out into the 
world with a testimonial of learning. 

There can be but little doubt as to frequent 
irregularities in this enterprise. Apparently it 
is possible to get a degree without passing any 
very stringent examinations, merely by taking a 
certain number of hours of study. Altogether the 
system is filled with varieties of regulations, 
each school and each State having its own 
methods. 

Without complete data one cannot condemn 
the whole plan. No doubt some schools insist 
upon definite proof of musicianship before con- 
ferring any degree whatever. But the fact that 
it is possible to get easily won honors from any 
educational institution opens the way for incal- 
culable harm—harm, at least, to the pocket- 
books of those who desire musical instruction. 

For people are, alas! neither educated in this 
branch of human knowledge, nor cautious. And 
parents of no musical learning whatever may 
have children of more than average endowment. 
What are such parents to do but trust the schools 
who hand out imposing looking testimonials? 

It has been asked: Why does the United 
States Government do nothing about itP The 
answer is that, first of all it lacks the power, 
this authority being vested in the States; 
secondly, the States themselves consider music 
of infinitely small importance, and the rulers 
will invariably acknowledge that “they know 
nothing about it.” They might, to be sure, place 
musicians in charge. Sometimes they do. But 
musicians are not necessarily invulnerable, and 
in perhaps a majority of cases enrollment counts 
for more than anything else. 

This is to say, that the pleasanter the condi- 
tions the greater will be the enrollment. It may 
be assumed that students want to learn some- 
thing about music. But they want a degree 
without working or waiting too long for it, so 
that they, in turn, may get pupils—a paying class. 

Interesting dilemma! So many of the would- 
be musicians are almost talentless, or so behind 
in their education that they could never afford 
the time and money necessary for a real educa- 
tion. So, of course, they get a degree and set 
up a studio for themselves. 

The cure, is, of course, education—-education 
of the people as a whole. Many already know 
how to distinguish between a real musician and 
one who is less real—or not real at all. But 
the majority of parents have, of necessity, to 
think of price and convenience and accept what- 
ever teaching is offered. And so the evil work 
goes on. 

Yet there is many a neighborhood teacher who 
does far less harm than the pretended musical 
expert with a degree. They teach little chil- 
dren, and aspire to no greater knowledge than 
is necessary to this work. But the Bachelor of 
Music, the Doctor of Music, sets up as an im- 
portant member of the profession and sells his 
wares to those who will buy—and the buyers 
are many. 

One would like to have statistics, facts as to 
this sort of thing. Difficult to get, of course. 
Who is to examine all the music teachers in the 
United States? And if they were examined, 
what would it amount toP Certainly, examiners 
in some States would make it a perfunctory af- 
fair, not requiring performance at an instru- 
ment, not requiring the writing of a complex 
exercise away from the piano, not requiring 
score reading, interpretation, proof of correct 
ear, and all the rest of it. 

There are many professional musicians in 
this country who actually are so ignorant that 
they do not know what knowledge they lack. 
They can scarcely conceive of what the real 
musician possesses in the way of technical and 
theoretical equipment. 

And some of them have degrees. 
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Variations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


On October 16, the Board of Estimate met at 
City Hall to pass on requested special appropriations. 
One item proposed, $75,000 for the purchase of 
pianos for public schools, drew a slashing attack 
from the Aldermanic President Joseph V. McKee. 

As reported by The Sun, this discussion took 
place : 

Mr. McKee pointed out that the measure provided for 
several “reproducing concert grands,” costing $2,086 each. 

“If that isn’t extravagance,” said Mr. McKee, with an in- 
credulous smile, “I don’t know what is.” 

A representative of the Board of Education said the 
instruments were to be used for playing rolls of music so 
that pupils’ ears might be attuned to classical composition. 
» “If a student has to have so intensive a musical educa- 
tion,” said the Aldermanic president, “he or she ought to 
be sent to a private conservatory. 

Also on October 16, there was a convocation, at 
Albany, N. Y., of the University of the State of 
New York, and Dr. John Erskine (president of the 
Juilliard School of Music) addressing the august 
body, ridiculed the system of musical education in 
the normal schools of the State. Dr. Erskine said: 

“It is a unique experience to make the rounds of these 
schools and watch the classes of embryo music teachers see- 
sawing away on their violins for an intensive training period 
of three weeks, after which they are prepared to go out 
into the schools to teach their students to play the instru. 
ment. “¢ 

“More than one of our great normal schools will confer 

Sachelor or Master degrees upon music teachers who are 
in no respect competent musicians, who can neither play nor 
sing, who cannot properly conduct an orchestra or drill a 
chorus, who cannot retain the respect of any group of musical 
children. 

“This situation and the State university’s conception of a 
proper musical education are wrecking musical talent in our 
schools.” 

Many persons have been preaching that the musi- 
cal future of America lies in the early and proper in- 
struction of children, and have made us believe that 
our young people were getting such tonal education 
in the schools. 

The dicta of Mr. McKee and Dr. Erskine seem to 
throw a different light on the situation and one that 
should draw explanation and defense from the spon- 
sors of music in our public institutions of learning. 

Mr. McKee is wrong, of course. It is no extrava- 
gance for a rich city like New York to spend $75,000 
for the kind of pianos necessary to supplement public 
school music teaching effectively. Our city adminis- 
tration treats music like a stepchild. Other proof 
is that the political heads of our affluent metropolis, 
instead of providing the best kind of music for the 
parks of New York, permit it to be paid for by 
wealthy and public spirited citizens like the Guggen- 
heims and the Naumburgs. 

The exchequer of this great city, always generous- 
ly open for certain political machinations, seems to 
he clamped down tightly when the opportunity pre- 
sents itself to do something in which the only profit 
is the artistic advancement of the people of New 
York. 

eRe 

The Evening Journal has it that “an efficiency ex- 
pert is a saxophone player who makes extra money 
at stadiums by blowing up footballs.” 

eRe 

Russell Crouse’s musical jest in his Evening Post 
column (October 3) is this: “The farmers are de- 
manding a voice in the Senate and are planning to 
send one of their own number to that body. Well, 
there’s Marion Talley, for instance.” 

a 

In his New Yorker review of the successful song 
recital given here recently by Beatrice Belkin, the 
coloratura soprano (who is to make her debut next 
week at the Metropolitan), Robert A. Simon had this 
paragraph : 

The high spot was a revival of an aria from Meyerbeer’s 
“L’Etoile du Nord,” which contained a new cadenza, in- 
volving two flutes. It was the work of Estelle Liebling, one 
of our most ingenious musicians, and if Miss Liebling had 
been writing cadenzas back in Meyerbeer’s time, she un- 
doubtedly would have put the thumping Giacomo out of 
business. Miss Belkin managed this tour de force with patent 
ease, and she made it plain throughout her concert that she 
has something to bring to Fortieth Street and Broadway. 

The lady’s facility in composing vocal cadenzas 
led to a characteristic incident not long ago. Miss 
Liebling, who is coaching Frieda Hempel, received 
a note from her, sent by messenger, and reading: 
“I do not like the regular cadenza in the Bellini 
aria. Do, please, write me a new one.” In fifteen 
minutes the messenger was on his way to the prima 
donna, bearing the desired material. 

Half an hour elapsed, when the ‘phone rang in 
the Liebling studio. “Does it go this way?’ asked 


Mme. Hempel, warbling into the receiver. “No, it 
is like this,’ answered Miss Liebling in trills and 
staccati. Zack and forth went the exchange of 
coloratura, much to the edification and amusement 
of the pupils in the studio. 

Correspondence courses in music are nothing 
new, but this was probably the first vocal lesson 
given over the telephone. 

ner se 

In The American Mercury (October) there is an 
article called Toscanini’s Big Stick, by Edward 
Robinson. That author, far from regarding Tos- 
canini as a great conductor, concedes to him only 
“the single, phenomenal capacity for maintaining 
a persistent tempo with the mechanical rigidity of a 
metronome. That is the sum and substance of the 
man’s secret. He cares for nothing else, sees nothing 
else, subordinates all other elements to this one. 
Setting out to secure an absolutely even beat from 
the beginning to the end of the composition, he 
makes no concessions to Heaven or Earth when so 
engaged. The notes must be clear, in tune, and ob- 
servant of any expression marks that happen to be 
present. Beyond that, he asks for nothing—and, I 
may add, gets it. He will tolerate no divergence 
from his view, but tyrannically casts his musicians 
into this rhythmic straight-jacket, hammering them 
obstinately into submission.” 

Mr. Robinson furthermore accuses Toscanini of 
ignorance of musical style, lack of taste in program 
making, and with having robbed the Philharmonic 
playing of its former elasticity and expressiveness. 

In conclusion comes this Robinsonian _ blast: 
“Signor Toscanini’s performances, while hardly ar- 
tistic accomplishments, do serve the purpose of hys- 
terical relief. His method of conducting has the 
primitive power and appeal of a tom-tom; its rigid 
monotony, like that of jazz, acts as a form of hypno- 
tism upon the untutored musical intellect. Hence the 
terrific effect that the man exerts upon his audiences. 
It is simply that the thrill and satisfaction legitimately 
derived from witnessing West Point cadets on drill 
has been transferred to Carnegie Hall.” 

Mr. Robinson’s diatribes seem somewhat im- 
moderate. Is Toscanini’s conducting really as bad 
as all that? Are all those critics, musicians, and lay 
listeners mistaken, who have praised Toscanini in 
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Kapellmeister Carl F. Adler 
Schillings, as principal conductor of the German Opera Com- 


who is to act, besides Max von 
pany during its forthcoming tour of the United States, 
last winter discovered among old manuscripts of Richard 
Strauss a composition which is as characteristic of the 
young Strauss as of the Strauss of today. The work was 
written in 1894. The facsimiled above lines are on the first 
inside page of the publication. The translation ‘reads as 
follows: “In the year of 1894 the Golden Wedding of the 
art-loving Grand Duke Karl Alexander and his wife was 
celebrated by a festival pe rformance at the Court Theatre 
of Weimar. There were pictures shown composed after 
happenings tn the history of the Weimarian Dukes. My 
orchestral composition, Battle and Victory, which is now 
published for the first time, contains the music to the pic- 
ture: ‘Bernhard vor Weimar in the Battle of Liitzen.” 
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Europe and America? Are they no better than the 
jazz addicts, slaves to relentless rhythm? 

Has Mr. Robinson heard ‘Toscanini conduct 
Debussy, Ravel, Haydn, Wagner? In that music, 
too, does his conducting exert only the appeal of a 
tom-tom ? 

Toscanini may have done something to run afoul 
of Mr. Robinson—he predicts the leader’s early 
downfall here—but the Italian batonist, if he felt so 
inclined, might magnanimously echo the words of 
George Bernard Shaw, who, when called before the 
curtain at one of his premieres, was greeted with a 
—e gallery god’s lone cry of “Rotten.” 

. B. S. looked up kindly at the man and said: “I 
aie agree with you, sir, but you and I seem to be 
unsupported in our opinion.’ 

Mr. Robinson appears to be suffering from what 
Touchstone called “disablement of judgment.’ 

eRe 

Quite a different estimate of 
lished by Olin Downes in the 
who gives excerpts of an 
Schloezer, in the Nouvelle 
Downes quotes : 


Is the art of 


Toscanini is pub 
Times of last Sunday, 
article by Boris de 
Revue Francaise. Mr 


Toscanini faithful to the intentions of the 
composer? Mr. de Schloezer says that its precision is its 
originality, that it is a “purification.” He says that all per 
formances of an art-work are true in the measure in which 
they renounce romantic gesturing and “that elemnent of 
‘magic’ which is the enemy of true music even though it is 
inherent in it. Those who, like Toscanini, plan to rob 
music of its direct action and maintain it on the plan of 
contemplation—these cannot be in the wrong, since they seize 
the very essence of the work, that which is making precisely 
a work of art and not a formula of incantation or a means of 
stirring emotions more or less strong and agreeable.” 
nenre 

An International Congress of Musical and Thea- 
trical Critics was held recently in Prague. No cas- 
ualities are reported. 

neRe 

Alvin L. Schmoeger found this in the first copy 
of the Philadelphia Ledger (Vol. 1; No. 1) dated 
March 25, 1836: 


Paganini.—It seems that this wonderful performer on the 
violin intends shortly to visit the United States. One of the 
best epigrams we ever remember to have seen is the fol- 
lowing : 

“Who are they that pay thee guineas 
To hear a tune of Paganini’s ? 
Echo—‘pack o’ ninnies.’ ” 


There was talk of Paganini’s visiting the United 
States, but about 1835 his health began to fail seri 
ously; he retired for several years to his villa at 
Parma; made a winter visit to Paris in 1838; fell ill 
again there; spent the spring seeking health in Mar 
seilles; then tried the Riviera next winter and died 
at Nice in 1840. 

eRe 
New York, October 18, 193 
Dear } 

Knowing your aversion to “mammy songs 
regarding the cultural and artistic life in 
you might be interested in knowing what one professor of 
history had to say at my school the other day. I would 
mention his name, knowing that free speech and thought 
are supposed to be permitted in this country, but I’m afraid 
Professors have lost their jobs for less than this 

He was discussing culture in Europe in the 16th century, 
and during the lecture he made comparisons with culturai 
America as we know it today. I can't repeat the whole thing 
but I do remember some of it. He said 

“In this 
generally 


“ariations: 


” and your ideas 
America I thought 


country a poet or a man who sings tenor is 
regarded as someone who is psychologically and 
physically wrong. People look askance at him and if, by 
any chance, you are a devotee of the opera, well, you are 
just plain crazy and are of a different world. In America, 
if you sing about mother, you are a magnificent su 
cess, no matter what silly tunes accompany the lyrics. Siny 
about mother and you are an artist. Even John McCormack, 
who has a lovely voice, has to resort to the singing of such 
twaddle as Mother Machree for his public. 

“In this country there are only two large opera houses 
and one of them, I am sorry to say, looks like a meat mat 
ket. Thank God, it is said to be coming down soon.” 

Yours truly, 
A. S 
eRe, 

Nevertheless, a horse named Mozart won a race 
at one of our Western tracks last week. 

a a A 

And apropos, the attached Paris cable, via. the 
Evening World (probably sent by an American cot 
respondent) may be quoted at this point: 

Paris, October 16. 
‘em Mozart,” 
melodies, 
pagne. 

Wagner, too, tickles the palate for wines and spirits, es 
pecially in Lohengrin and Tannhauser. Haydn's merry tunes 
promote the sale of sherry, while Rossini moves the customer 
to lager. 

3ut Beethoven and Tschaikowsky are dubbed “no good” 
at all as wine sellers. Modern composers are in the sam: 
category and even Richard Strauss yields only one-tenth of 
the drink profits of Wagner 

eRe, 

“We could improve our relations with Russia hy 

sending some good-will ambassadors to the Soviet 


“If you want to sell champagne, give 
is the burden of one big cafe’s advice. Mozart's 


says the proprietor, inspire a craving for cham 
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Republic,” says a prominent member of that city’s 
Board of Trade, and suggests Lindbergh as such a 
representative. Why not let the Colonel be accom- 
panied by Whiteman, Sousa, Gershwin, and Rudy 
Vallee? 
nn ese 

An anonymous person in Philadelphia takes the 
time to clip and send to Variations the recent Musi- 
cAL Courter picture of Cesare Sturani which shows 
that vocal maestro holding a cigarette in his hand, 
and the nebulous correspondent inquires: “What 
does the cigarette add to the voice or to the ability 
of the vocal teacher?” It is clear that the ques- 
tioner has not been reading the cigarette advertise- 
ments of recent years. 

nF 

Composer and theorist T. 

obliges with an anecdote: 


Pittsburgh, Pa 


Carl Whitmer also 
October 11, 193 
Dear Variations: 

You have told many good stories in your columns. Per 
haps the following is a trifle different. — 

At any rate, I recently served on a jury. The third day 
after we began examining each other—since there was little 
else to do—a man came up to me and said: “We have been 
having an argument as to what business you are in. Now, 
I said, says I, that you are a painter or musician or some- 
thing. Now, do you mind telling me what you really do? 

I told him that I was a musician. Then he said: “Well, 
then I was right. You folks show in your face what you do 
and think about while the rest of us roughnecks all look 
alike !” 

Very truly, : 
T. Cart WHITMER. 
eRe 

I would rather be censured by Edward I. Prime- 
Stevenson, extraordinary scholar and charming 
writer, than be praised by many another man. My 
wish, then, is granted in the subjoined communica- 
tion : 


zerland, 
September 18, 1930 


Hotel Mirabeau, Lausanne, Swit 
Deer Variations: 

The Musica Courier, like Spring, in Coleridge’s Christa- 
bel, as a rule, comes slowly up this way. A belated copy 
crossed my orbit yesterday, and I read with interest the 
note in your Variations, on the lack of musicality in the 
recently published correspondence of George Sand. 

But in your generalized comment on Sand’s having “no 
real interest in music,” are you not—oh, omniscient one (so 
yourself to nod)—forgetting 


Jove, allowing 
Consuelo is met the finest and most inten- 


seldom, like 


that in Sand’s 


sively “musical novel” extant, with its admirable portraitures 
F 


(in his youth) of scores of person 
(whether composed or merely per- 
Eighteenth Century—along with its 
admirable “localization,” for the reader, of Venice, of Vienna, 
in the epoch of Maria Theresa—the whole fused into such a 
blending of fact and romance as, indeed, represents the cre- 
ativeness of Sand, and her nm style at their best? 
She has caught up and has compressed-expressed, the com- 

in a great book. 
seemed to me; and also 
just as a novel, as 


of Porpora, of Haydn 
ages historical in musi 
formed, or both) in the 

: ; 


velistic 
plete “musical atmosphere of 
At lea s Consuelo always 
as a book as vigorously readable today, 
| published 

litorial article, “The Why of It,” in the 

MusIcaL ( impressed me with 

in the aesthetics of musical art, 


a great era,” 


URII 
1 mon sense 
and as of popular interest tl 
Always with kind regards and a very cordial respect, 
Yours, 
(Signed) Epwarp I 
a 

Hert more trouble, from another argus 
eyed and esteemed watcher of this department. Now 
I stand convicted of knowing neither my Sand nor 


erein. 
PRIME-STEVENSON 


comes 


my Sanskrit: 
Syracuse, 


Syracuse Ur N 
October 15, 


versity, 

1930 
Dear Variations: 

I do not want to take any honor away from Leo Slezak, 
the Czech tenor, but he did not write the “charm- 
which Variations column in the 
October 


This sketch is a 


certainly 

ing sketch” headed vour 

issue of ; 

T iteral translation of an old Sanskrit story 

is centuries old 

did Mr. Slezak give the 
abi follows: Tl 


in, ne 


correct ending of this sketch 
ree days after the gods re- 
came again to the gods 
is, but I cannot live with 
Q answered, “Neither can you live 
your way and do your best.” Since that 

1 can neither live 


ut as 


yone up, “Woe is me! I 
ithout her.” 

regards, I am, 

Yours cordially, 
H. L. Butter, 
Dean. 
nme, 

Is the information that on a military 
camp band program he saw this item: 


PRUME, FA cS RR KteEskee eas CmeRe Major Chopin.” 


Frederic F. Van de Water, able book reviewer 
and essayist of the Evening Post, raises the follow- 
ing stimulative question: 


» 
at sen 


It seems to us that folk who are solely interested in the 
perfection of their art might find immense education and 
stimulus in occasional anonymity. Humanity lapses so eas- 
ily into the habit of accepting this, that or the other artist’s 
name as a guarantee of greatness. Kreisler and Paderewski 
and Toscanini are men who musically can do no wrong. 
Their names are the equivalent of the sterling mark on 
plate. It would be interesting to see how much enthusiasm 
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each of these could rouse if he were to appear on a platform 
disguised in appearance and wearing for the moment the 
undistinctive title of Smith, Jones or Robinson. 

It would also be entertaining and instructive to witness 
what would happen if Galsworthy, Tarkington, Masefield, 
Edward Arlington Robinson and half a dozen others whose 
works are automatic incitations to literary acclaim were to 
submit their next manuscripts under pseudonyms and permit 
them to be published as the work of hitherto unknown 
writers a 

Such experiment is tremendously improbable. There is 
enough humiliation and pain in the world for author and 
reviewer alike without a deliberate attempt to create more. 

eRe 

A scientist, Alfred N. Goldsmith, who has helped 
to develop the Theremin invention for producing 
tone, publishes his opinion that in the future we shall 
be able to produce music from the electron. An 
electron is something so tiny that it cannot be seen, 
and many opera singers are viewing the possibilities 
of the thing with grave alarm. 

ere 

\ German critic refers to modern French com- 
positions as “lemonade music.” 

ners 

What’s in a name? 
Beethoven was Friedrich Wilhelm Rust. 
are full of it. 


One of the forerunners of 
His works 


eemre 

There is a description in the Popular Science 
Magazine of how to open a safe with a tuning fork. 
This department refuses to reprint the directions. 
Musicians are only human and times are bad. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
—— 

SINGING AND TEACHING SINGING 

It is surprising and seemingly paradoxical that so 
many great singers (and instrumentalists, for that 
matter) fail as teachers. Nevertheless it is a fact, 
and it goes to prove that the ability to absorb knowl- 
edge and to put it to practical use does not néces- 
sarily, or even frequently, include the faculty of im- 
parting such knowledge to others. 

When age or other causes put an end to their 
opera or concert careers a large percentage of singers 
take up teaching, thinking that, as a matter of 
course, they will be good teachers. But the records 
show that only a few of them have produced pupils 
worthy of following in their footsteps on the opera, 
concert or oratorio stage. 

To sing and to teach singing, while apparently 
closely related activities are, in reality, quite differ- 
ent. Teaching has to be learned, just as singing 
does, and a real teacher, besides posssessing keen 
analytical powers and the personal and tempera- 
mental traits that go to make up the pedagog, must 
spend years in studying the various phenomena of 
the human voice, in developing the faculty of keen 
criticism, and in acquiring a knowledge of human 
nature which will enable him to minister to the 
individual needs of differently endowed pupils. And 
all this in addition to a thorough musical education. 
The busy career of a successful singer does not al- 
low the time for such intensive preparatory study, 
and the nervous strain to which prima donnas and 
leading male singers are subjected during years of 
public appearance is not conducive to the develop- 
ment of the patience, repose, toleration and other 
qualities that are essential to the pedagogical com- 
plex. 

There is no calling more responsible than that of 
a teacher, and before undertaking to mould the des- 
tinies of striving young singers, an artist, if con- 
scientious, should make sure that he is qualified in 
every way for such a task. If singers would adopt 
such a policy there would be fewer cases of badly 
placed, or even ruined voices, faulty breath control, 
intonation, coloratura, diction and the many other 
vices that unfortunately testify so frequently to bad 
teaching. 

ee 
THE REASON 


The reason why Richard Strauss’ Alpine Sym- 
phony failed in this country is because of its mis- 
leading subtitles. They are: Night, Sunrise, The 
Ascent, Hunting Horns in the Distance, Entrance 
Into the Forest, Strolling by the Brook, At the 
Waterfall, A Vista, In Flowery Meadows, On the 
Alm, Through Thicket and Briars on the Wrong 
Path, At the Glacier, Dangerous Moments, Visions, 
Mists Rise, The Sun Is Gradually Overcast, Elegie, 
Stillness Before the Storm, The Thunder Storm, 
The Descent, Sunset, Dying Sounds, Night. 

Richard, in order to convince those practical 
American hearers who have visited Switzerland, 
should have substituted some of his captions with 
these truthful labels: Surprise of the Colorado 
traveler to find that the Alps are no more pic- 
turesque than the Rockies, Remarks of the Swiss 
Hotel Help After Receiving Too Small a Tip, As- 
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cending the Matterhorn and Being Roped to a Guide 
When There Is no Danger at All, Getting Up at 
4 a. m. to See Sunrise on Mont Blanc on a Foggy 
Morning, Distant Glimpse of Swiss Cheese Orchards, 
Tourists from Winnetka, Ill., and Ardmore, Okla., 
trying to pronounce “Zurich” so as not to make 
it sound like “Sewerage.” 
~ a > 
MUSIC IN POLITICS 

Music in many respects has become a science in- 
stead of an art, as witness some of the compositions 
heard recently at a festival in Chicago. In that city, 
too, music is playing a part in politics, as the Chicago 
Federation of Musicians has declared war against 
the Republican organization in Cook County. James 
C. Petrillo, president of the Federation, demanded 
this week that all broadcasting stations should refuse 
the use of their microphone to Republicans in the 
coming election. The war was declared as the 
Republican organization in its campaign has included 
the use of canned music on machines carried on 
trucks through the streets, and the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Musicians in its campaign against the use of 
canned music threatened to strike at the principal 
radio broadcasting chains in Chicago. The Demo- 
cratic organization of Cook County has agreed to 
use union musicians on its band wagons—ten musi- 
cians and a leader—at $11 a day for each man. 

Music, which is looked upon by some people as a 
luxury, has long been recognized as a_ necessity. 
Music has played its part in war, in peace, at wed- 
dings, and funerals, and it has often played a big role 
in politics, but to our knowledge this is the first 
time that it has dictated to the Republican party in 
Cook County. Mr. Petrillo is right in his stand. 
With 4,000 musicians out of employment, the Re- 
publican party which has spent money lavishly, can 
well afford to secure the services of musicians who 
had looked upon the coming campaign as a source 
of revenue for a little while for themselves and 
families. 

The Musica Courter does not enter politics but 
the writer would not be at all surprised at a Demo- 
cratic landslide in Illinois, as our old friend James 
Hamilton Lewis has long been known as a lover of 
music and a friend of all musicians. By the way, 
Senator Lewis has a very good tenor voice and sings 
lieder and operatic arias with the assurance and abil- 
ity of a professional. 

O 


ANOTHER MUSICAL “RACKET” 

Presumably the commercial side of music cannot 
hope to be free from the “racket” mania just now 
rampant in this country, and perhaps the world over. 
What happened after the war, and why the public 
should have suddenly become so super-gullible, or 
racketeers so super-dangerous, we have no means 
of knowing. Undoubtedly, however, a wave of 
racketism, if that is a word, has swept over us, and 
no business is immune. 

It is unfortunate, however, that a racket should 
exist in the music profession, for such a racket de- 
pends entirely upon the gullibility of the artists 
themselves. There is apparently no means of reach- 
ing the artist except by direct persuasion. Racket- 
eers are hardly likely to “beat up” an artist because 
he does not share his receipts with them as they 
“beat up” milk dealers or poultrymen, nor are art- 
ists likely to be kidnapped, as happens to magis- 
trates, real estate dealers, and so on. 

What happens to the artist is something differ- 
ent, and it should be sufficient merely to give the 
artists a simple warning against such practices. 
These practices consist chiefly of persuading the art- 
ist that the editor or owner of a musical advertising 
medium is possessed of super-influence, and can do 
things for the artist quite outside of anything to be 
accomplished by the ordinary legitimate channels of 
musical advertising. 

As a matter of fact, such claims of influence are 
sure to be without foundation. A political racketeer 
may, indeed, be in a position to pull wires, and, 
with provision of sufficient funds, purchase coveted 
preferment, but nothing similar is possible in the 
world of musical art. It simply cannot be done, and 
those who make the claims are doing two things: in 
the first place, they are decidedly acknowledging the 
insufficiency of the particular sort of musical pub- 
licity in which they deal; in the second place, they 
are getting money under false pretenses. 

Such practices not only injure the artist but also 
injure legitimate channels of musical publicity as 
well. Wise, informed and experienced musical man- 
agers and artists know this full well and are not to 
be caught by any such wiles. Certain artists, how- 
ever, who know a great deal more about art than 
they know about business—which is quite as it 
should be—are deceived, and to them it is an expen- 
sive matter. 
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ACCORD AND DISCORD 


Among Musical Courier Readers 


(Readers of the Musica. Courier are invited to send contributions to this department. 
Only letters, however, having the full name and address of the writer can be used for pub- 
lication, although if correspondents so desire only their initials will be appended to their 
communications. Letters should be of general interest and as brief as possible-—The Editor.) 


Soloists and the Orchestra 


Editor, Musical Courier: 

Of late the term “prima donna” has been 
used in connection with orchestra conductors. 
It is intended to imply that the personality 
and technical gifts of an orchestra leader 
are so attractive to an audience that he can, 
more or less, stand on his own merits, fill 
house after house, and dispense, at least to 
a large extent, with soloists. 

Ever since music became a thing for the 
masses instead of being private chamber en- 
tertainment, there has been a desire to hear 
the virtuoso perform. 

Concerted music early gave opportunity 
for an instrument or voice of soloistic charac- 
ter, with the background of an ensemble. 
With Bach and certain of his contemporaries 
the true concerto form was established. 

Mozart and those of his period recognized 
the interest shown in this particular form of 
music making, and by him the modern con- 
certo, as we have it to this day, was cre- 
ated. Liszt and Brahms further developed 
the symphonic character of the accompani- 
ment, but already in Mozart’s time, and cer- 
tainly with the advent of Beethoven the 
orchestra portions were decidedly elaborate 
and needed a conductor of excellence to bring 
out character and color of the more com- 
plicated scores. 

Audiences have always shown a partiality 
for soloists in a symphony concert, entirely 
in the degree that the soloist merited interest. 
Soloists have not alone usually brought to 
the box office sufficient income to cover their 
fees; in the concert in which they took part, 
or in attracting season subscribers (particu- 
larly when announced early enough); but 
they have undoubtedly done considerably 
more than this, financially. I am speaking 
of good soloists, not necessarily those who 
demand high fees. When soloists are poor 
they can do much harm to a symphony series. 
But so can bad judgment in the selection of 
programs, poor conducting, bad ventilation, 
etc. Carelessness in the selection of soloists, 
or perhaps a selection based upon some form 
of reciprocity (as when a soloist agrees to 
engage a hall or a manager for his recital 
who is involved in the symphony series) 
which results in disappointment to a large 
body of patrons, can be blamed upon man- 
ager, upon conductor and sometimes upon a 
director of the organization, or the director- 
ate as a whole. Disappointments are not 
caused by good soloists, or by the splendid 
and inspiring repertoire that is at their dis- 
posal. Because mistakes have been and are 
made, and because some managers would 
like to think that they can get along without 
soloists, the fact that they can be made 
great assets to the success of symphony con- 
certs is not altered. A series of good solo- 
ists can so pep up an orchestra series as to 
guarantee the sale of many more subscription 
seats for years to come. Satisfied hearers 
carry a feeling of gratitude toward conduc- 
tor and management, and the conductor has 
gained, not lost, in the estimation of his pat- 
rons. A run of poor soloists can do much 
to assist a symphony orchestra onto the 
rocks. Naturally, fees for soloists must be 
commensurate with the financial ability of 
the association, and fees for many important 
soloists have been too high, as, in my opin- 
ion, they have been for recitals. 

One good soloist in a season cannot be 
expected to pull along with him five or six 
mediocre ones. The latter do infinitely more 
harm than the former does good. After an 
indifferent or poor soloistic performance many 
in the audience will be suspicious, will not 
take season tickets, and will confine them- 
selves to single performances from which 
they are sure to derive pleasure. 

Occasionally a soloist with considerably 
less fame than a conductor under which he 
plays, will draw the larger part of the house. 
This was demonstrated this last summer at 
one of the big summer series. On the same 
days of two succeeding weeks, under identical 
conditions of weather, with excellent pro- 
grams each time, the house with the soloist, 
and a local one at that, was more than twice 
as large as when the conductor (a world 
celebrity) was there alone. The soloist prob- 
ably received a fee of less than ten percent 
of the difference in income, and the asso- 
ciation profited by the other ninety percent. 

The symphony concert without a soloist 
is no new thing. In Europe it is usually the 
very popular guest conductor from another 


city, giving one concert, or one pair, who 
dispenses with a soloist. To do it as a 
regular thing is a risky proceeding, altho 
there is probably not a conductor who would 
not be highly pleased if he could draw by 
himself and be assured of a house week 
after week. 

Symphony series with no or few soloists 
have lately been made possible by the sheer 
dynamic force and personality of a certain 
few conductors. Yet one hears of dissatis- 
faction because the repertoire is immediately 
deprived of some of its finest literature. Only 
a conductor with real prima donna qualities 
would dare try it. It is not a question of 
musicianship, for we cannot be convinced that 
one hundred percent of an average sym- 
phony audience is really musical. Social and 
other factors play a hand in making people 
attend. From a business viewpoint it is 
immaterial what induces them to go. 

There may, in the distant future, come a 
time when most concerts of many symphony 
orchestras will dispense with soloists, but I 
doubt it. Simultaneously there would spring 
up the second orchestra in all important 
cities, and the logical thing would be for 
this second orchestra to stress soloists in 
every concert. This would make hard sled- 
ding for the original group. Whether the 
first orchestra, already beset by possible 
union and other difficulties, can stand such 
— is a debatable question. 

In Europe none of the orchestral series, 
with the possible exception of one, would 
think of depriving their audiences of the 
marvelous literature that can only be done 
by a soloist. Whereas a conductor would 
be pleased to know that he could draw by 
himself, there does not seem to exist that 
urge to insist upon having all the success for 
himself, with the slight suggestion that he 
is jealous of the success of his soloist. His 
own fame is in nowise lessened because he 
has conducted the orchestra part of magnifi- 
cent creations of Beethoven, Brahms, Schu- 
mann or Mozart. If done so that the 
audience perceives the full codperation and 
interest, as well as musicianship, its attitude 


is one of profound admiration and respect for 
an inspired background that may well im- 
bue a talented soloist with greater enthusi- 
asm and result in a masterful performance. 
Bulow, Nikisch, Weingartner and others 
never set out to see if, little by little, they 
could not dispense with soloists and reap 
thereby a little more glory—for they knew 
that such glory was theirs anyway, under 
the ideal conditions prevailing. 

To deprive symphony audiences of Bee- 
thoven’s Emperor concerto, of Brahms’ sec- 
ond, of Schumann’s, those of Liszt for the 
piano, is like depriving them of the finest 
and most popular symphonies. To regularly 
dispense with violin concertos of Beethoven, 
Brahms, Mendelssohn, Bruch, is keeping 
from them the finest things in musical liter- 
ature, irrespective of the form in which they 
are cast. Concertos cannot be played in re- 
citals and it is doing a great injustice to the 
great musical public to suppress many of 
these works or to bring them out only rarely 
because of the tendencies alluded to above. 

Managers may think that they can present 
an expense budget to their directors or pres- 
ident of the association that is pared down 
to the bone, but it will not take long before 
the income will pare itself down, without 
any help, if economies in the department of 
soloist engagements are stressed too strongly. 

The musical public wants soloists, without 
doubt. It wants good soloists and it wants 
to hear the masterpieces that can only be 
produced with soloists. They are a highly 
important feature of the symphony concert 
and there has never been a time when they 
were not necessary to the success of an or- 
chestral series. 

Yours truly, 
Music Lover. 


Believes Radio Will Benefit 


Musicians 
New York, N. Y. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

Charles Hooper’s letter, from Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, interested me very much. [ 
can sympathize with some of the pains Mr. 
Hooper has suffered from the sounds out of 
gramophones and radios, because I myself 
help to inflict some of these. But I wonder 
if Mr. Hooper has listened either to a 
modern gramophone or a modern radio; I 
mean listened with an unprejudiced mind to 
a wide variety of programs. 

Recording has improved to such an ex- 
tent and reproduction has increased its fidel- 





I SEE 


William J. Simmons has returned to New 
York and a busy teaching session. 

Jay Witmark is the new general manager 
of the Red Star Music Company. 

Francis Macmillen is to make a tour of 
Europe this season. 

Stephen Deak is now affiliated with both 
the Peabody Institute and the Curtis 
Institute. 

Mieczyslaw Munz is now a member of the 
faculty of the Peabody Institute. 

Valentine Aksarova has returned to 
ica for her winter season. 

Leonora Cortez had splendid success in her 
Vienna debut. 

Harry Melnikoff will give a New 
recital on October 26. 
The Schubert Memorial, Inc., 

with the N. B. C. 

Louis Persinger is now a member of the 
violin faculty of the Juilliard School. 
The Brosa Quartet made its American de- 
but at the Coolidge Festival last week. 
Bach Choir will sing in Westfield, 

N. J., on October 31. 

Henri Deering was soloist with the San 
Francisco Orchestra, Basil Cameron 
conducting, yesterday. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch gives some personal 
remembrances of the late Leopold Auer 
in this issue. 

Carola Goya, Spanish dancer, started her 
tour on October 4 in Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Offenbach’s opera, Robinson, was recently 
revived in Leipsic with considerable 
success. 

Edith Henry has reopened her 
Square studios. 

Part II of Theodore Stearns’ Music, the 
Eternal Guardian of Romance, appears 
in this issue. 

Janacek’s posthumous opera, The House of 
the Dead, will be produced in Berlin 
late this month. 

The next festival of the International Soci- 
ety for Contemporary Music will be 
held in Oxford, England. 

Arthur Hice, pianist, recently gave a recital 
in Cape May, N. J. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernesto Bertimen will con- 
duct classes in harmony this winter. 


Amer- 


York 


has affiliated 


The 


Sherman 


THAT 


An interesting collection of photographs and 
other material belonging to Alexander 
Lambert is now on exhibition at the 
New York Public Library. 

Yvonne Gall will give her first recital in 
New York on November 7. 

Paul Boepple is giving a series of lectures 
at the Dalcroze School. 

Three former Carl organ pupils were promi- 
nent in a N. A. O. gathering, viz., 
President Milligan, Secretary Nevins 
and Treasurer Volkel. 

Lotta Roya has connections whereby her 
pupils have appearances in an opera 
company. 

Natalie Heider was the winner of the Ezer- 
man Foundation scholarship at the Phil- 
adelphia Conservatory of Music. 

The Flying Dutchman will be revived at the 
Metropolitan on November 1, after an 
absence of twenty-two years. 

The opening concert of the League of Com- 
posers will take place December 10, at 
Town Hall. 

The Hart House Quartet will give three 
New York recitals, January 12, 
and 18. 

3oris Levenson has resumed his classes in 
harmony, counterpoint, composition and 
orchestration in his New York studios. 

Maud Ritchie is an unusually versatile mu- 
sician. 

The annual Coolidge Chamber Music Festi- 
val held in Chicago was a brilliant affair. 

Part III of the Pictorial Biogr aphy of 
Johann Sebastian Bach appears in this 
issue. 

Rudolph Reuter has been reengaged for the 
ange 30wl series at Redlands, 
Cal., for 1931. 

Edith Nichols is completing her 
Lilli Lehmann’s How to Sing. 

Lloyd Morse, tenor, sang October 4 at the 
Fourteenth Street Armory, New York, 
and October 7 for the Chaminade Club 
of Yonkers. 

Raymond Bauman’s New York studios are 
now located on Park Avenue. 

Maria Safonoff and Julia Mery Gilli will 
give a joint recital at Town Hall on the 
evening of October 27. 


index to 


ity so greatly that hearing a gramophone 
play a symphony is almost as satisfying as 
hannined the actual performance. This mecha 
nization, apparently much feared by Mr. 
Hooper, will work to the good of musicians ; 
ask any who have ever made records. It 
will also work to the good of music, because 
it will familiarize people with the vast litera- 
ture of music; and I have enough faith to 
believe that the best will survive. If it does 
not, then we do not deserve it, anyhow. 

I recall a remark by a pianist to a young 
woman who had sneered at canned music; 
he told her, “Yes, miss; but some canned 
goods are better than some fresh goods 
Sweet potatoes, for instance.” And I have 
cringed before terrible uproars from my 
radio; but I have never cringed so abjectly 
as I do before the barbarous noises pro- 
duced by my neighbors, two young men 
One has a saxophone and the other a banjo 
Nightly they go through the ceremony of 
tuning up; and they are just as far apart 
when they stop as they were when they 
started. Then they play. If they were both 
off the same key they might be bearable; 
but they aren't. They’re off two different 
keys! 

Furthermore, radio is no nearer canned 
music than a telephone conversation is canned 
talk. A good set now magically brings the 
musicians into your home; I have conscien- 
tious and technical sc ruples about broadcast- 
ing from records, and the larger companies 
do not permit this practice. They pretty 
well cover the country; and they allow an 
amazingly wide choice. I know from ex- 
perience that their one aim is to give the 
listeners what they wish. And if Mr. Hooper 
does not hear Beethoven, Handel and Wag- 
ner he must not listen to the right stations ; 
I hear them every day. 

I love music so deeply that I do not feel 
working to the accompaniment of it-—unless 
the labor entails some distracting noise 
hurts either the music or me. That men fight 
better to the tune of stirring music is axio- 
matic; and that housewives work better for 
the inspiration music gives them is unde 
niable. We receive about fourteen thousand 
letters every month to prove the fact 

Another fact is that attendance at con- 
certs and general interest in music have 
both increased astonishingly with the ad- 
vent of radio. Twice this summer I at- 
tempted without success to get into the 
Stadium for a concert; the only other time 
I ever had to turn away from the Stadium 
was during the football season. Every mu 
sician knows that the reason one likes a 
piece is largely because he has heard the 
piece often enough before. I might even 
come to care for Antheil if I could stand 
listening to him a dozen times. The radio 
is putting music before us. The commercial 
radio, scorned by Mr. Hooper, has a single 
desire: to supply us with the music we like 
If we don’t listen, then the commercial radio 
curls up and dies. If we listen and express 
our likes and dislikes, we can determine the 
sort of music we shall hear. The responsi 
bility rests with us. We cannot meet it by 
shutting off our radios in a huff. 

Yours sincerely, 
Epwarp Harris 


False Reports Set at Rest 


[The writer of the letter which follows 
requested authoritative information from the 
MusicaL Courier regarding musical condi- 
tions, explaining that in Waynesburg, Pa., 
false and harmful reports were being circu- 
lated. Evidently the Musicat Courtrr’s 
reply succeeded in laying this specter, and 
was found, too, to be in accord with the opin- 
ion expressed by G. Schirmer, Inc.—The 
Editor. ] 

Waynesburg, Pa 
Editor, 

Your very comprehensive letter of Sep- 
tember 29 last has been a wonderful help to 
us; and it is exactly what we needed to help 
us put a stop to the false, but harmful, re 
port that is being circulated here 

I am having the letter published in our 
local papers, along with one from G. Schir 
mer, Inc., to the effect that “the trained 
teacher and musician has more work than 
she can take care of. 

This information, coming 
questioned authority, should 
this annoying situation. 

As a school, we wish to thank you for your 
thoughtful consideration and for the help 
ful courtesy toward us, not only of our 
friend, the Courter, but of yourself. 

We shall always be indebted to 
being our “friend in need.” 

Gratefully yours, 
Newte P, REINHART, 
Director, Waynesburg College School 
of Music. 
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BERNARD KUGEL, 

wiolinist, who will give a concert at the 

Guild Theatre, New } a on the afternoon 

of November 2. His program will include 

works from Beethoven, Chausson, Cecil Bur- 

leigh, Bach, Boulanger, Brahms, Schubert 
Juon and Wientawski 





Peabody Scholarship Awards 


The Peabody Conservatory of Music 
announced the results of the fall examinations 
for vocal and instrumental scholarships, 
which were held on September 29, with the 
faculty of the Conservatory acting as judges 
These examinations are competitive, and the 
awards are made primarily on the basis of 
talent, not of previous training 

The ten awards given for the 
sion are as follows: two three-year pian 
scholarships were awarded—the Frederick 
C. Colston Scholarship to Oscar Millard, of 
Mount Carmel, Pa.; and the Peabody Schol 
arship No. 2 to Katherine Lippert, of Wash 
ington, D. C. In the organ contest, no three 
year scholarships were awarded but two one- 
year awards were given—one to Harold 
Shutz of York, Pa., and one to William At 
well, of Elkridge, Md. In violin, the Pea- 
body Scholarship No. 3 went to Eugene 
Fish, of Baltimore. In voice, no three-year 
scholarship was awarded. Ethel Richmond, 
of Baltimore, won the Louis McLane Tiffany 
Vocal Scholarship for one year; Elsie Math 
ews, of Baltimore, the Peabody Vocal Schol- 
ie 1 No. 3 for one year; and the Charles 

. Woods Vocal Scholarship, for one year, 
was divided between Thelma Viol and 
Francis Bowers, both of Baltimore. The 
Peabody Vocal Scholarship No. 2, awarded 
last season to Earl Lippy, of Manchester, 
Md., for one year, has been extended to the 
same student for an additional year 
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Cheslock Compositions on the Air 


Prize-winning compositions by Louis Ches 
lock of Baltimore, Md., were broadcast by 
Michael Weiner, violinist, over Station 
WBAL on October 14. Mr. Cheslock, who 
is a member of the faculty of the Peabody 


Conservatory of Music, has been awarded 
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several first prizes in composition, among 
them the Peabody Alumni prize in 1921 (for 
his Serenade) and first honors in a national 
musical competition conducted by a large 
middle western newspaper in 1924. The Octo- 
ber 14 radio program featured four Cheslock 
pieces, namely, Cradle Song, Legend for a 
Slav Lullaby, Serenade and Orientale. 

These pieces have also been recently broad- 
cast in Arkansas, New Mexico and Iowa. 
In Iowa they were presented by Mr. Her- 
bert Silberstein, musical conductor of Station 
WOC, Davenport, who plans to feature other 
works by this composer on various important 
programs. 


Saminsky’s Third Symphony Has 
Russian Premiere 


Word is received of the recent first per- 
formance of Lazare Saminsky’s third sym- 
phony by the Soviet Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. This work, published in Vienna, will 
be repeated soon in Leningrad and Moscow 

Mr. Saminsky, accompanied by Mrs. Sa- 
minsky, has just returned from Europe, 
where he conducted several works by 
younger American and European composers, 
and also his own Litanies of Women and 
Choral Psalm 137 (Carl Fischer publica- 
tion) in Vienna, Milan, Turin, etc. 

\ concert devoted entirely to Saminsky 
works was given recently at the Grande 
Salle Gaveau in Paris. Following the con- 
cert Emil Vuillermoz, one of the leading 
French critics, had this to say: “Saminsky’s 
creative gifts, so subtle and diversified, com 
bine a strong dramatic accent with a vast 
and rich vocabulary. His songs and the 
very interesting fragments from his opera- 
ballet, The Plague’s Gagliarda, have scored 
most emphatic success.” 

“Both as composer and 
Saminsky shows much quality, 
strong temperament,” writes Die 
of Vienna 


conductor, Mr. 
mastery and 
Neue Welt 


Make 


Francis Macmillen to 
European Tour 


Francis Macmillen, American violinist, 
who conducted master classes at the Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music during the past sum- 
mer, will continue his duties through Octo- 
ber and up to the time of his departure for 
an extensive European concert tour. Mr. 
Macmillen was engaged by the Ithaca Con- 
servatory to direct the violin department and 
conduct master classes in violin by special 
arrangement with Concert Management Ar- 
thur Judson, who will manage his concert 
tour 

While Mr. Macmillen is abroad William 
Coad, well known Australian violinist, will 
take his place at the conservatory. 


Music at Second Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia 


afternoon 


three 
was given 


rhe first of 


Sunday mu- 
sical services 5 


October 5 at the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 
Cesar Franck’s 150th Psalm and Balfour 
Gardiner’s Evening Hymn made up the pro- 
gram. The soloists included Olive Marshall, 
soprano; Marguerite Barr, contralto; Her- 
man Gatter, tenor; and Ammon Berkheiser, 
Alexander McCurdy, Jr., is organist 
and choirmaster at this church. 

The second program in the series was 
given on October 19 and the remaining one 


will be presented on November 2. 


bass. 


More Praise for Viviani 
Commenting upon Gaetano Viviani’s Mar- 
cello in La Boheme, Patterson Greene in 
the Los Angeles Examiner said: “A pleasant 
revelation was the new baritone, Gaetano 
Viviani. His voice is large and luscious, 
and his singing is marked by good taste 
and intelligence. I should like to hear him 
in some of the older Italian operas that 

allow for more opulent vocal display.” 
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COURIER 


with Schoenberg’s Pierrot Luniere, Ruggles’ 
Portals and Wallingford Riegger’s Sonori- 
ties. The concert was conducted by Pedro 
Sanjuan. 

Mr. Cowell publishes American modern- 
istic music scores in a magazine he calls 
New Music. Membership in the New Mu- 
sic Society entitles the holder not only to 
tickets to the New Music concerts but also 
to a subscription to New Music. 


Yvonne Gall’s Latest Successes 


Concert Management Vera Bull Hull re- 
ceived the following telegram from Toronto, 
following the appearance there on October 10 
of Yvonne Gall: 

“Yvonne Gall of Paris completely capti- 
vated and charmed three thousand people to- 
night in Massey Hall with her personality, 
voice and art. She is a true artist and I con- 
sider her a great acquisition to the American 
concert stage. (Signed) I. E. Sucktine.” 

3ertha Ott, Inc, report the singer’s Chi- 
cago appearance in concert as _ follows: 
“Yvonne Gall’s concert was one of the out- 
standing affairs of the social season. Gall’s 
brilliant vocal equipmert and quick Gallic 
style rendered ideal service to the songs of 
Franck, Duparc, Fauré and Debussy. It was 
a model of immaculate taste and keen insight. 
The large audience tendered appropriate 
evidences of gratitude, calling for more and 
more. This gracious Parisienne is now ac- 
claimed a Chicago idol. Her elegance, dis- 
tinction a poise were outstanding. Mme. 
Gall looked striking in her cherry gown 
which achieved for her a platform attraction 
strongly and appropriately different from her 
operatic manner. To you as her manager 
and to the artist herself we wish continued 
success. Congratulations.” 

Mme. Gall’s Town Hall recital is scheduled 
for Friday evening, November 7, for which 
she has arranged an interesting program. 


Aguilar’s New W ork 


A new and interesting work entitled Jai 
Euskera, by Luis Mondino, Uruguayan com- 
poser, will be featured on the programs of 
the Aguilar Lute Quartet on its forthcom- 
ing second American tour, during which the 
quartet will visit the Pacific Coast for the 
first time. 

The composer, while on a visit last year 
to the Basque country in Spain, assisted at 
one of the colorful “fiestas” of the province. 
The event made a deep impression on him, 
and from the first moment he thought of 
the Aguilar Lute Quartet as the medium 
for his music. 

In October, 1929, he began Jai Euskera 
in Paris, and finished the manuscript aboard 
ship on his way back to South America. He 
dedicated the work to the Aguilar Lute 
Quartet, and had the pleasure of hearing 
the first public performance at the concert 
given by the Aguilars in Montevideo this 
past summer. 

The spirit of the music is ironic and comi- 
cal. While especially written for the lute, 
Jai Euskera will undoubtedly be heard in the 
repertory of string quartet ensembles. 

Another novelty on the programs of the 
Aguilars will be the arrangement by Lourié 
especially for the Aguilar Lute Quartet, of 
Stravinsky's Eight Short Pieces. 


Nana Genovese Cancels European 
Trip 

Nana Genovese has had to change her 
plans and give up a three months’ European 
trip, following a busy season of teaching 
and singing. She had looked forward not 
only to a vacation on this trip but also to 
some concert dates in Italy and France 

Mme. Genovese is devoting much of her 
time now to teaching and trying voices for 
a special singing club. She has also been 
broadcasting every week over station WCD. A 
and WBMS. 


Harriett Menuet Ww ins Outstand- 


ing Success 

Word has been received by Yeatman Grif- 
fith, with whom Harriett Maconnel, mezzo- 
soprano, studied and coached, of her triumph 
at the Theatre Royal Francais D’Anvers, 
Antwerp, Belgium, as Delilah in Samson 
and Delilah, and also as Herodiade. 

Miss Maconnel won the unanimous praise 
of the press and is engaged for the entire 
season of 1930-31 as leading mezzo-soprano 
of the Theatre Royal. 


Chamber Music Played by Mem- 
bers of the Seattle Symphony 
The Seattle Symphony Orchestra entered 

into the field of chamber music with concerts 

on September 29 and October 2. Among 
the works played were Saint-Saéns’ Septette 
for string quintet, piano and trumpet; the 

Overture on Yiddish Themes by Prokofieff, 

and the quintet for woodwind and _ horn 

(Beethoven, op. 71). 


Bohemians Meet 
The season’s first regular monthly meeting 
of the Bohemians was held at the Harvard 
Club, New York City, on October 13. The 
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LORRAINE FOSTER, 
soprano, founder-president of the Stephen 
Foster Society, photographed with her 
nephew, recently graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity, aboard the SS. Cristobal. Miss Fos- 
ter’s concert engagements will take her to 
the Coast, where she will have a series of 
recitals under the management of L. E. 
Behymer. 





following participated on the program after 
the business meeting: Simeon Bellison, clari- 
net ; Carl Deis, piano; Gaston Dethier, piano ; 
Albe rt Von Doenhoff, piano; Frazer Gange, 
baritone; Bruno Jaenicke, horn; Benjamin 
Kohon, bassoon, and Bruno Labate, oboe. 


William J. Simmons Back in 
New York 

William J. Simmons, baritone, has _re- 
turned to New York from Woodstock, the 
artists’ colony in the Catskills, where he has 
heen teaching and singing during the sum- 
mer months. Among his summer activities 
was a return engagement at Yama Farms 
at Napanoch, N. Y. The baritone has 
opened his New York studio, and anticipates 
a busy season of teaching and concert and 
radio appearances. 


Stephen Deak at Peabody and 
Curtis Schools 


Stephen Deak, cello instructor at the Cur- 
tis Institute of Music, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Peabody Conservatory in Bal- 
timore, where he has already taken charge 
of his cello and chamber music classes. Mr. 
Deak also continues to fulfill his duties as 
a member of the faculty of the Curtis Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia and, one day each week, 
teaches in New York at the studio of his 
brother, Imre Deak pianist. 


Jay Witmark Heads Red Star 
Music Co. 


Announcement is made of the appointment 
of Jay Witmark, one of the founders of the 
long-established music publishing house of 
M. Witmark & Sons, to the position of vice- 
president and general manager of the Red 
Star Music Company, 729 Seventh Avenue. 


A New Kipnis Mabes His 
A ppearance 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Kipnis are the 
proud parents of a son, Igor, born in Ger- 
many on September 27. Will Igor follow in 
the operatic footsteps of his eminent father, 
a member of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 


pany ? 


Norden’s Te Deum Re-Issued 


It is announced by the Boston Music Com- 
pany that the Te Deum in A, from the com- 
plete Morning Service by N. Lindsay Nor- 
den, temporarily out of print, has now been 
re-issued in a new printing. Orchestra 
scores of the Te Deum, Benedictus and Jubi- 
late are also available. 
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Philadelphia Orchestra 
Programs Keenly Enjoyed 


De Falla’s Compositions Make Excellent Impression—Other 
Offerings Also Beautifully Rendered 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Leopold Stokowski conducting, pre- 
sented an exceptionally fine eee at the 
concerts of October 10 and 11 

The orchestral suite from DeFalla’s ballet, 
El Amor Brujo, opened the program. In 
three of the twelve selections there were 
contralto solo parts. These were excellently 
sung by Rose Bampton, an artist-student of 
the Curtis Institute of Music. Miss Bamp- 
ton’s voice is rich in quality and her intona- 
tion is perfect; the difficulties of the vocal 
part did not trouble her. The suite was 
full of interesting orchestral effects, which 
were ably brought out by the performers. 
Much applause followed—for Miss Bampton, 
the conductor and the orchestra. 

DeFalla’s Nights in the Gardens of Spain 
was equally interesting. George Copeland 
was the piano soloist. Mr. Copeland’s play- 
ing was distinguished by a masterly tech- 
nical equipment and the ability to fuse his 
individual part with the great orchestral 
whole. In the work the piano is used much 
more as a part of the orchestra than as a 
solo instrument. 

Mr. Copeland also appeared as soloist in 
the two Debussy dances—Danse Sacree and 
Danse Profane. In these, the piano part 
stood out more prominently and gave even 
wider scope to the soloist’s ability. He re- 
ceived enthusiastic appreciation from the 
audience and the conductor. 

Ravel’s Bolero, brilliantly played, closed 
the program. Every member of the orches- 
tra seemed inspired, the drummers showing 
remarkable endurance in the constant repe- 
tition. Dr. Stokowski worked up to the cli- 
max more slowly than on previous occasions, 
but the effect was as gripping as ever and 
brought the usual storm of applause. 

At the concerts of October 17 and 18 the 
program consisted of the Cesar Franck D 
minor Symphony and three Debussy numbers 
—the two Nocturnes, Nuages and Fetes, and 
Dr. Stokowski’s orchestration of La Cathe- 
drale Engloutie. The orchestra played 
notably throughout. 

In the symphony it seemed that Dr. Sto- 
kowski’s reading had never been clearer, 
more detailed, or more comprehensive. The 
clarity of treatment, the sheer tonal beauty 
and the sweeping climaxes all contributed to 
a memorable performance. As always, when 
this symphony is played here, it drew long 
and warm applause. 

In the Debussy 


Nuages, the perfect en- 
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semble and remarkable lights and shades of 
orchestral tone were especially noteworthy, 
so that the “cloud” effects were almost vis- 
ible. The martial character of Fetes made a 
fine contrast. The playing of the three muted 
trumpets by Sol Cohen, Sigmund Hering and 
Harold W. Rehrig, in the announcing of the 
festival procession, was so excellently done 
that the three men were motioned by the 
conductor to rise and acknowledge the ap- 
plause at the close. 

La Cathedrale E ngloutie, transc ribed from 
the piano composition, gains much in the 
orchestral treatment. The elusive effects 
which are so limited on the piano are beauti- 
fully brought out with the use of the many 
and varied instruments. M. M.C. 
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Lilias Mackinnon Lectures 


Lilias Mackinnon of London lectured for 
the first time in America on October 8 at 
the School of Sacred Music, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Dr. Clarence Dickinson, 
director, on the subject, the study of which 
she has devoted her life, Musical Memory. 

Miss Mackinnon proved herself to be the 
possessor of a most engaging personality, 


LILIAS MAKINNON 


and immediately demonstrated her mastery of 
the subject. She recounted the incidents in 
her own early musical career which led her 
to study deeply into the psychology of mem- 
ory in general, and its application to music. 

Playing from memory in public is a fash- 
ion of recent date, Miss Mackinnon pointed 
out, for until the time of Liszt and his con- 
temporaries, failure to use the score was 
cause for serious reproach. Now, however, 
all great artists play from memory, both for 
the effect on the audience and the added 
freedom given the performer. The printed 
score is like a wall between the performer 
and the audience, and is psychologically bad; 
if the performer does not know the music 
by memory, he has not learned it sufficiently 
well for it to become a part of himself. 

Musical memory, according to Miss Mac- 
kinnon, is not a special or a single form of 
memory, but a composite of many different 
aspects of memory, used in nearly every act 
of every day life. Anyone who is capable of 
remembe ring anything is capable of remem- 
bering music. Musical memory is composed 
of two parts: memorizing the music, which 
is a conscious act, and playing from mem- 
ory, which is a sub-conscious act. “Con- 
scious willing” in the second stage, playing 
from memory, will inevitably bring disaster, 
Miss Mackinnon says. The sub-conscious 
mind what she terms “photo- 
graphic retentivity.” If only the music be 
written into the sub-conscious mind in a 
psychologically correct fashion, it will be 
at the service of the artist at the time of per- 
formance, provided he does not “try” to re- 
member it, but concentrates on expressing 
himself emotionally through it. 


pe yssesses 


Ignorance of these basic laws is at the 
root of most musical forgetting, said Miss 
Mackinnon. Nervousness is curable, she as- 
serted, through correet memorizing, and 
through developing the ability to withstand 
the suggestions of forgetting which too well- 
meaning friends are often inclined to make. 
It is always advisable to rest before a per- 
formance, she thinks, for it has been often 
demonstrated that the most successful can- 
didates for examinations in all subjects are 
not those who work up to the last moment. 

Miss Mackinnon illustrated at the piano 
her method of logical correct memorization. 
Memorizing, she concluded, is a matter of 
concentration—memory playing is a matter 
of faith. G. A. 
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. 4 & marks the beginning of its twenty-fifth year. 
Sigma Alpha lota s Nationwide It is devoting much time and energy to an 
attempt to clarify various matters relating to 
x ° ° the teaching of singing. During each year 
l leading thinkers in various fields related to 
Membership Growing Rapidly Si fe\c.eee Ss & 
interesting program is laid out for the com- 

ing season. 


This Well Known National Musical Fraternity for Women aaah. 
iow Has Eightee [ia ‘ Sixty-two ‘ 
Now Has Fighteen Alumni sroups and Sixty-tw oo 
Chapters in Foremost Universities and Schools 
of Music Throughout the Country 


Sigma Alpha Jota, national music frater- Milliken Conservatory of Music, Decatur, 
nity for women, has re-organized after the Vil. ; : - abi labeite: ails SALTIMORE.—Musically speaking, Balti- 
summer vacation and is actively engaged in Lawrence Conservatory of Music, Apple- ore is up and doing, and things look very 
carrying out the most progressive program ton, Wis. _ ’ F: N.D bright for the new season. As a matter of 
ever essayed by the society. Eighteen alumni Fargo scrmacha mag ape iat Maes fact, the season has actually gotten under 
groups and sixty-two active chapters, located Drake ; apres | iM sic, Uni ashe ¢ Way with a charming little piano recital 
in as many of the foremost universities and ( prise se Te Wi a eeneaniaiedins given by Dorothea Ortmann, daughter of Di- 
2c age nay 2 Rrengnest - vag ba srt ~~ ca ; ic rector Otto Ortmann of the Peabody Insti- 
make up this fraternity, which, during the Institute of Musical Art, Detroit, Mich. 


Re a —_. a . i tute, as a feature of the first meeting of the 
past few years, has grown amazingly, both Kansas City-Horner Conservatory, Kansas Three Arts Club of Homeland. Miss Ort 


in influence and numbers. City, Mo. . Salant Wamatit , cars 
meer ggg hee ggg ge ee Nebraska Wesleyan Conservatory, Lin- ™ann is an accomplished pianist and preface 
Neb. me ad are Pol since 1922. the na. colin, Neb. her forse: numbe del hagoe a brief — 
tional executive board of the society has bent MacPhail School of Music, Minneapolis, a poser ee ee a tg EMMA CANN AM. 
every etort towards developing an organi- nn tea Calteas: St. Peel. Aiton announced, among those scheduled to appear There is a busy season ahead for Emma 
zation which will strengthen the musical ~ aca _ Co _ — Beiucee ee : helng Kreisler, Polerowedd, Rackesnencll, Cannsn, well bnewn Assericah seprane, whe 
mo we m ng rica k. he a ane ot _— : ‘eae ——— se Tibbett, John Charles Thomas, Grace Moore, fas won much favorable comment from the 
IIS ideals s s Sse y by hil. > 
vont ued ‘ f porte oan Mage ee or 3ush Conservatory, Chicago, III. Jeritza, Pagan’ ‘ weaning .: fh gg a oe <f she has a, One eran 
age eiied : ES eer poner gag Illinois Wesleyan University, Blooming- reutzberg and Georg! on ZOSsae sing- ex pressec the opinion that she creates an 
each chapter and individual 1 TI] ers, Russian Symphonic Choir, and Ted entirely new atmosphere on the concert 
"3 : ea a seena nas oleae Olio Unieersity Athens, Ohio. Shawn and his dancers. Of course, a most — stage.” Mme. Schumann-He.nk also speaks 
eee ee ee tical manner. The officia Cc -rvatory i'M Isic U iversity, Tulsa important feature of the season is the annual highly of her “voice of great beauty, sym- 
publicatic BO Sem Alpha lota is a maga- ao ory of Music, University, *u'sa, series of concerts by the Baltimore, Phila- pathetic and of a great dramatic quality.” 
asen _— igh, * 1, pry act “4 Taheursiiy of Illinois, Champaign, II delphia, New York Philharmonic and Boston Mrs. Cannam has many concert and recital 
oar “ a a cll ale, O anon ity, Wisconsin Conservatory of Music, Mil- 9 orchestras. ; of dates booked for the season. 
’ wecdna ice irector Ortmann, of the Peabody Insti-  - innit 
tute, has announced that Mieczyslaw Munz, 
Polish pianist, has joined the staff of that 
institution. The announcement is most 
pleasing and continues the high caliber of 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. the faculty of Baltimore’s famous musical 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. school. The coming to Baltimore of Mr. Munz 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. ‘ is occasioned by the departure of Alfredo 


Sigma Aipha Iota was founded in 1903 Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. Oswald, Brazilian pianist, who was a mem- 


. : eg Louisville Conservatory of Music, Louis- ber of the Peabody faculty for several years. smh Seg Aa grass: : ‘ 
at the University School of Music, Ann Ar- ‘tle Ky ‘ ory 0 s Mr. Oswald has entered a Jesuit order and based on folk-songs to be issued during the 
bor, ‘Mi h. Its charter members were: Min- Vill, AXy- 


Pe University of California at Los Angel at the same time Mrs. Oswald has joined a *°48? by E. C. Schirmer, is his most recent 
Fr: a - ‘o™ aaa aioe kes heneien Cal Se ee Catholic Sisterhood. That the highly tal- work. 
‘rances aspz ore ane ss org- d , Lal, 
ina Potts, ar * ae Tees nt ‘ela University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. ented —— = = * eng _—, » The Saint Cecilia Club’s Silver 
Farlin, all of whom were, at that time, Illinois Women’s College, Jacksonville, Ill. terested in church wor coi rpaiee dad tat a : y ss 
a9 lly wees pos ‘ . known, and their decision to devote their aan 
students of the University School of Music. State University, Missoula, Mont. | lives to the church accordingly did ee Season 
With the exception of Miss Farlin, who died State University, Minneapolis, Minn. imei —- 
in 1920, all of the original me embers | at pres- ata Sian Cainer, Sas ~ The Pehody announces a most interesting 
ent occupy positions of prominence in the Angeles, —. : list of Friday afternoon recitals, which have 
field of American music pamsent Schack of Miesic, Denves, Cote, been a feature of Baltimore's annual musical 
\_ recent catalogue lists 6,500 members, University of Louisions, Baton Rouge, 1s. pac ms naey years Among the artists 
of whom 316 are patronesses, and 156 hon- Miami Conservatory, Miami, Fla. por eer be to mn hs are: Erika Morini ‘A rui- 
orary members. both national and chapter, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. es ree {tenn teed Frigerio <a numbers on the programs of both concerts 
and two have received the honor of election Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. shied Schlusnus, Katherine Bacon, Maurice te limited to compositions especially com- 
of province-members-at-large. The patron- Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kan. ; Matechal Claive Dux “nak h Griveti - Roth posed for and dedicated to the club,—some 
Ronee ane Gri prommunat i thew leneenes ns 7 aan ied Music, University of Arizona, String Sates Carle Zecchi ene from previous years, but the large majority 
leaders in the cause of music, while the UCSON, £5552. . : OTT di ye Onartet Gelvia Tent entirely new works which are to receive 
honorary group are artists of international Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. ee ae ee See 7 _— —_ their first performances this season. In- 
fame. A large majority of the regular mem- W ittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. pe ty pate will Pe Kn staan fw the cluded in the long array of composers are 
bers of Sigma Alpha Iota are now engaged Columbia College of Music, Chicago, ll. follow ie kere of the — It Aeuten Howard Brockway, Henry Hadley, Arthur 
in the professional field, either as teachers, a City University, Oklahoma City, ate ome erch, P Seneaie *Tallarico, Foote, David Stanley Smith, James H. Rog- 
performers or composers. Chapters are lo Kla : a ‘ ya a a “Or. ers, H. Waldo Warner, George W. Chad- 
— a ee: eee oor neg eel igpeny io — si wick, Cecil Forsyth, Sir George Henschel, 
2 Frederick R. Huber, municipal director of Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, Frank Bridge, 
the Mrs. H. H. A, Beach, Liza Lehmann, James 
P. Dunn and Victor Harris. The club has 
always stressed the enlargement of the cata- 
logue for women’s voices and has been a 
larger source of such usefulness than any 
other similar club in this country. 
Assisting the club at its first concert in 


Baltimore Series 
Munz Joins Peabody Faculty 


fraternity also assists its members and other ton, 


The organization is divided into seven 
geographical units, each consisting of several 
chapters and under the direct supervision of 
a president who, in turn, works under the 
national president. Each unit is known as a 
province. During the coming year each chap- 
ter will be formally visited and inspected by 
Miss Ritchey, national president. 


University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
University of Redlands, Redlands, Cal. 
_Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 


instrumental pupils, and outside members as 
well 

Lectures on the history of music will be 
given by Harvey D. Officer, a graduate of 
Harvard University and of the General The- 
ological Seminary in New York. His mu- 
sical studies included three years in Paris 
with Ernst Levy. A book of string quartets 


The Saint Cecilia Club, with its 135 women 
singers, has resumed rehearsals for the sea- 
son under the conductorship of Victor Harris. 

This is to be its twenty-fifth year and 
unusual preparations are being made to cele 
brate this silver event. For one thing, all 


cated in the following schools 


University School of Music, University of om ' : 
Michiean, hen Avhor. Sith ) Teachers College, School of Fine Arts, 


eosin gg yy Columbia University, New York, N. Y. music, writes from Buenos Aires that 
sees Elialenimaden a —" School of Music, University of Oklahoma, ™usic and opera season has been great, but 
western University, Evanston, = CR that the shooting and rioting have about 
American Conservatory of Music, Chi- Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg taken all the joy out of life. Mr. Huber said 
cago, Ill : ; : an * that he arrived at a piano recital after it 
etre it Conservatory of Music, Detroit, Michigan State College, Lansing, Mich. was half over and was fortunate to have 
"ha fm Dana’s Musical Institute, Warren, Ohio, escaped the rioting that started up as he was Town Hall, on January 20, will be Frederic 
= thac ne = ervatory and liated Schools, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- © his way to the event. E. D. Soe Seite: Altice Jones, tenor, and 

Ithaca, } burg, Pa. H ae Bri ’ li é n é 
ee ag ee abe a a rane , , orace Britt, cellist. At the second concert, 
a Sie ine Chicago Musical College, Chicago, Ill. W ohllebe Conducts Mannes Chorus April 7, the program is to be given with 
Colles M Cin¢innati. Ohi a The chorus at the David Mannes Music an orchestra of New York Philharmonic 

0 ge ol usit cl < ¢ 7 , vs . 7 : 
“ ce i 7 ae K in ) New York Singing Teachers’ School is to be conducted this season by players, with Scipioni Guidi as concertmaster, 
— I , Lopeka, Kans : { — Meeti Walter Wohllebe, who has been chorusmas- and the assisting singer will be Dan Gridley, 
Conservatory of Music, ( incinnati, Ohio Association Meetings ter for the Society of the Friends of Music tenor. ; 
. niversity i. 1 of Music, Lincoln, Neb _ The New York Singing Teachers’ Associa- during the past three years. The Mannes Altogether the season’s outlook for the 
England Conservatory of Music, tion will hold its meetings during the season School choral group includes not only pupils club is the most brilliant of the twenty-five 
Mass ; ; at its new home, 101 West 58th Street. of Mme. von Ende, Frank Bibb, and Ottille years since its creation in 1906. Victor Har- 
, Grand Forks, N. D Organized and incorporated in 1906, this Schillig of the vocal department, but also ris has been its only conductor. 
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Arthur Hice in Cape May, N. J., 
Recital 


Arthur Hice, pianist, was recently heard 
in a program of classical and modern music 
at the Casino at Cape May, N. J. The con- 
cert was given for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican Legion Ambulance Fund. He was as- 
sisted by Reba Dale Corder, dramatic so- 
prano. Mr. Hice’s selections included com- 
positions by Brahms, Chopin, Debussy, Ra- 
vel, and an unusual group of characteristic 
national dances which the pianist collected 
in his travels throughout Europe and north- 
ern Africa. The composers were Smetana, 
Gartner-Friedmann, an arrangement by R. 

Aulaire, De Falla, and an arrangement 
by David Guion. 

Among the patronesses of the evening 
were: Mrs. Robert T. Baldwin, Mrs. Julien 
Eysmans, Mrs. Joseph Harrison, Mrs. Gra- 
ham C. Woodward, Anne Collings Knight, 
Mrs. James H. Mendel, Mrs. Ulysses Mer- 
cur, Mrs. Henry B. McMichael, Mrs. George 
D. McCreary, Mrs. R. Wilson McCredy, 
Mrs. J. Pemberton Newbold, all of Phila- 
delphia; Mrs. Leon Clay and Mrs. Edgar 
Allan Poe, Jr., of Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. 
Charles J. Schuster, Mrs. Frank A. Sartori, 
Mrs. George Ingles and Mrs. Calvin Sat- 
terfield, of Richmond, Va. 

The Star and W ave commented as follows 
about Mr. Hice: “The piano recital given 
by Arthur Hice for the American Legion 
Ambulance fund, and held at the Casino, was 
a brilliant and successful affair. The concert 
was backed by a group of society women 
Mrs. Gilbert Harvey having organized it. 
In the first group, Mr. Hice offered composi- 
tions of Brahms, playing them with thorough 
emotional understanding of the creator. Then 
Mr. Hice presented three compositions by 
Chopin. He interpreted all brilliantly and 
caught thoroughly the dreamy, ethereal qual- 
ity of the composer. After the intermission 
he offered two selections of Debussy, repre- 
sentative of the modern French school, fol- 
lowed by two compositions of Ravel which 
were also enthusiastically received. Mr. Hice 
in his interpretations runs the gamut of emo- 
tions with the sensitivity of genius. He is 
past master of technic. It was a lami 
to watch the graceful, sensitive hands of this 
artist. The audience paid him the tribute of 
perfect silence and rapt attention.” 


New Winslow Compositions 


Pauline Winslow has just had three new 
songs published by the Muse Publishing Com- 
pany. They are Embers, Encore and Spirit 
of the Rose. A new idea which has been 
actually put into practise in the publishing 
of these songs is that they are printed in 
pastel colors, Spirit of Rose on petal pink, 
Embers on pale blue, and Encore in orchid 
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tones. These colors have been expressly 
chosen for the songs as suggesting the mood 
of the individual compositions. 

Another valuable asset in the innovation is 
that they are easily discernible on the music 
counter. 


Ithaca Conservatory Scholarship 
Winners 

October 4 was scholarship day at the Ith- 
aca Conservatory and Affiliated Schools, and 
at this time eighty-two scholarships were 
awarded. Some of these were decided by 
examination or competition, others by ap- 
pointment, one high school principal in each 
county in New York State being privileged 
to make such appointment; still others were 
state scholarships awarded by the Néw York 
legislature, the winners being privileged to 
choose from an approved list of educational 
institutions which included the Ithaca Con- 
servatory. 

The highest award, the Master Scholar- 
ship, which includes free tuition, room and 
board, was won by Jesse Hendrix, clarinet- 
ist. Mr. Hendrix was brought up in the 
Moose Home at Mooseheart, Ill., and is a 
protege of the Royal Order of Moose. He 
is a pupil of George Howard, who graduated 
from the Ithaca Conservatory in 1925. Mr. 
Hendrix will enter the Ithaca Military Band 
School and study under the direction of Er- 
nest S. Williams, dean. 

Students winning scholarships 
competition and examination were: William 
Dowler, tenor, of Marion, Ohio, pupil of 
Knox Dunlop, a graduate of Ithaca Conserv- 
atory; Katherine Gilley, soprano, of Spray, 
N. C.; Miss Cox, of Gouverneur, N. 
organ department ; Frank Schulz, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., violin department ; and, in express.on, 
Beatrice Gerling, of Amsterdam, ae 

Twenty-nine scholarships awarded to stu- 
dents as a result of high standing in their 
classes during the past year went to: Ruth 
Little, Marion Sandman, Doris Aiken, Eu- 
nice Gilkey, Doris Heath, Joseph Abraham, 
Robert King, George Godfrey, Louis Gold- 
smith, and George Driscoll, all of Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Gilbert Latham, Jackson, Miss.; 
Marlo Schemahorn, Jackson, Mich.; Dayton 
Latham, Bay, Mich.; Harold Hoffman, 
Mansfield, O.; Leonard Martin, Akron, O.; 
Frances Martin, Crawfordsville, Ind.; John 
Alofs, Rochester, N. Y.; Mary Hallenbeck 
and Raymond Benjamin, Schenectady, me. ¥33 
Mary Hunsinger, Sayre, Pa.; Fred Boradie, 
Kingston, N. Y.; Evelyn Hanson, Arlington, 
N.. 13. Ray Brown, Granville, N. Y.; Ida 
Clark, Plymouth, Pa. ; Harlan Shoemaker, 
Ilion, Clarke Maynard, Brattleboro, 
Vt.; Elwood Schwan, Lancaster, Pa.; Joseph 
Roman, Kingston, Pa.; and Mrs. C. M. Sut- 
ton, Waverly, N. Y. 

The remaining fifty-three were appoint- 
ments and state awards. 


through 


Enrica Clay Dillon Resumes 
New York Work 


Enrica Clay Dillon has resumed her usual 
studio of mise-en-scene for grand opera and 
musical comedy, adding diction and training 
for Movietone. 

Evelyn Herbert, Vivienne Seegal, and 
others, are now in both the legitimate theater 
and Movietone; others are entering success- 
fully. Miss Dillon will shortly present what 
she describes as “a very unusual talent.” 

She has also resumed her ensemble pro- 
ductions and rehearsals and will produce in 
Washington, D. C., this season. This year 
Marguerite Ringo has been making a_ real 
success in Italy, having appeared in Turin, 
Milan and Rome and is in the highest favor 
of the government. She comes from the 
vocal studios of Eleanor MacLellan. Janet 
Stevenson continues in Germany to go from 
Heilbrun to the larger theaters, and several 
others who have worked with Miss Dillon 
are enjoying successful careers. Among 
them is Hallie Stiles, of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, and Dreda Aves, of the Metropol:tan 
Opera. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bertimen to 
Harmony 


Mr. and Mrs. Ernesto Bertimen will con- 
duct classes in harmony at the La Forge- 
Bertimen Studios this winter. Mrs. Bert- 
men is a graduate of the Normal School 
of Potsdam, N. Y., and studied under the late 
Prof. Frank Hawthorne ; while Mr. Bert- 
men includes among his teachers the late 
Dr. Gustav Schreck. Dr. Schreck, at the 
time when Mr. Bertiimen was studying with 
him, was cantor of the famous St. Thomas 
Choir of Leipsic, a position which was held 
by Bach in 1750. 

Mr. Bertimen’s lectures on Piano Technic 
and Interpretation will begin this month. 


Teach 


Radio Success for Radie Britain 
Composition 

Dance Grotesque, a violin solo from the 
pen of Radie Britain, is having pronounced 
success with radio audiences. The number 
has a sparkling lilt and an interesting rhyth- 
mic design which places it among the most 
popular violin solos of the day. 
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The National Orchestral 
Association 


The National Orchestral 
which is the successor to the 
American Orchestral Society, which was 
discontinued last season upon the retire- 
ment of its conductor, Chalmers Clifton, is 
not only carrying on the work of the Ameri- 
can Orchestra, but is entering also into 
new fields. Franklin Robinson, managing di- 
rector, if that is his correct title, of the 
new organization, and Louis Barzin, its con- 
ductor, who substituted for Mr. Clifton at 
several concerts of the American Orches- 
tra last year, realized the significance of 
this organization to music in New York, 
and, indeed, —— ut America, and are 
determined to bring it to the full height of 
its possible usefulness. In the first place, of 
course, the usual student training will be 
carried on as before. But even in this there 
will be a cerjain step forward, for it is no 
longer considfred sufficient for these young 
players to be given merely the standard rep 
ertory in preparation for symphony playing. 
Conditions which more nearly approach ac- 
tual symphony work have been devised, in 
that the players are to rehearse a very 
wide repertory of music, including the mod- 
erns as well as the classics. It is naturally 
expected of orchestra musicians that they be 
fully prepared to read comfortably at sight 
the music of even the most advanced com- 
and the directors of the National 
Orchestra feel.that students should have op- 
portunity to practice along these same lines 

Also it is felt that the students should 
have opportunity to accustom themselves in 
the a of soloists, and perhaps it 
may also be added that the directors realize 
that visitors to the concerts will enjoy this 
form of added attraction. As a result of 
this, during the present season, at nearly 
every concert, a famous soloist will appear, 
and an interesting feature of this is the fact 
that from the soloist point of view there is 
to be far more opportunity for genuine re 
hearsal than is ordmarily available when the 
soloists appear in our regular symphony 
concerts, where rehearsing time is necessarily 
limited by the fact that so many concerts 
have to be prepared 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the public 
will realize that the concerts of the Na- 
tional Orchestra offer a series of symphonic 
programs with some of the world’s most 
renowned soloists at a price practically un 
heard of in this city The prices are five 
dollars for eight concerts in the parquet, 
three dollars in the balconies and one dollar 
in the gallery. The orchestra, as has already 
been repeatedly emphasized in these columns, 
regular symphony orchestra and one 
of the best. It is, to be sure, an orchestra oi 
students, but these students, many of them, 
are studying to be virtuosi on their re 
spective instruments and have not only the 
enthusiasm of youth but also daily rehear 
opportunity for the public to 
hear an orchestra program and a great solo 
ist at a price that is so small as to be almost 
negligible 

American musicians may congratulate 
themselves upon the present and future plans 
4 the orchestra. In the immediate present 
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will submit to Mr. Robinson or Mr. Barzin 
the score and parts. Unless the music is ob- 
viously immature and amateurish, the com- 
poser will be given opportunity to hear it. 
Mr. Robinson plainly states that American 
composers cannot be expected to make prog- 
ress in their art if they pile up score after 
score without hearing a note of them, and 
it seems that the sponsors of this organiza- 
tion are fully in accord with Mr. Barzin 
and Mr. Robinson in giving this assistance to 
Americans. In the future, beginning prob- 
ably with next season, American solo artists 
who are comparative beginners just gradu- 
ating from the school or studio, will be given 
opportunities to be heard with orchestra ac- 
companiment. 

Finally, Mr. Robinson gives instruction 
to members of the orchestra along the line 
which he has made his specialty, the teach- 
ing of the essentials of music. He has 
classes in the Steinway Building where the 
offices of the orchestra are located. The 
whole plan of the orchestra is a valuable 
aid to music education for the professional, 
but it is, or should be, of equal importance as 
a training ground for symphonic audiences 
who wish to become familiar with the or- 
chestra repertory, and furthermore a chance 
for genuine, highly artistic pleasure at very 
small expense for the music lover. 


Boris Levenson, Composer and 
Teacher 

3oris Levenson’s Town Hall (New York) 

concert in March brought this Russo-Ameri- 


can composer fine plaudits, Nina Koshetz 
singing his new Russian songs (with orches- 


1 REUNION 
llexander Glazounoff and Boris Leven- 
Russian composers, photo- 
graphed during the former's recent visit 
in America. 


son, two 


tra) with great success, and Philip Frank 
delighting with his violin compositions, 
Dreams, Dance Orientale and Original Mel- 
ody in Russian Style. Belwin, Inc., pub- 
lishers, have just issued his Ten Melodious 
Instructive Piano Pieces in Polyphonic Style, 
in which Mr. Levenson introduces an orig- 
inal idea, viz., to help the piano-student to 
understand Bach. He is now engaged in 
composing an oratorio, the text by an old 
\merican poet, suggested to him by Edward 
\. Fuhrmann, the Johnstown, Pa., choral 
conductor; the composer will dedicate the 
work to him, with permission for the first 
public performance. Mr. Levenson has also 
resumed teaching harmony, counterpoint, 
composition and orchestration at his New 
York studio. 


Hart House Quartet Plans 


A season of ten subscription concerts in 


Toronto, three in Montreal, three in New 
York, two in Boston and two in Ottawa is 
announced by the Hart House String Quar- 
tet. The New York concerts will be given 
on January 12, 15 and 18 

This well-known ensemble, touring Amer- 
ica from January to April, will make its 
fourth consecutive appearance at Hunter Col- 
lege, New York, and the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts. Among other re-engagements be- 
Boston, Montreal and Ottawa are 
Washington and Hartford. In speaking of 
the last New York series of recitals, the 
New York Sun remarked: “The series by 
the Toronto musicians in New York has 
brought variety into the chamber-music con- 
cert field. The players have presented with 
intelligence an admirable list of works, old 
and modern, and their performances have 
been heard by warmly admiring audiences.” 


sides 


Maud Ritchie a Versatile Musician 


In these days when it has become almost 
a universal custom to specialize, whether the 
person be active in artistic or commercial en- 
deavors, it is interesting to hear of people 
who from childhood have had all of their 
artistic faculties developed. Maud Ritchie 
is one of these, and her talents are so many 
that it is with reluctance that she admits to 
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possessing all of them. Not only can Mrs. 
Ritchie sing and play the piano and give in- 
struction in both of these branches of music, 
but she also is a linguist, has dramatic abil- 
ity, paints and gives a course in public speak- 
ing. That her knowledge of these—and 
many other subjects—is not superficial is 
evident from the splendid results she achieves 
with those who study with her. One reason 
for Mrs. Ritchie’s success as a teacher un- 
doubtedly lies in the fact that she believes in 
giving her students a solid foundation, in 
teaching them to be self-reliant, so that when 
their studies are interrupted because of a 
tour, or for any other reason, they can use 
the principles she has taught them and con- 
tinue to grow in their art even during the 
periods when lessons are not possible. 
More Praise for ‘Rodsinski 
The MusicaL Courter recently published 
some comments on the guest appearances of 
Artur Rodzinski with the San Francisco 
Symphony, which were highly enthusiastic. 


ARTUR RODZINSKI 


Another lot of criticisms has reached thi 
oince, excerpts from which are appended. 

Said Alexander Fried in the Chronicle: 
‘Artur Rodzinski’s first visit to the conduc- 
tor’s stand of San Francisco’s summer sym- 
phony music has provided memorable con- 
cert pleasures. They reached a climax last 
night. Rarely have the musicians of 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
played so well a music of typical modern 
style. Under Rodzinski’s skillful 
baton its texture was lucid and alive with 
bright detail. He blended the tonal impres- 
sions in a pervading pastoral mood.” 

This was of the second Daphnis and Chloe 
suite of Maurice Ravel: “The audience, con 
tinuing the trend of the season, was larger 
than any ot those of past weeks. Surely 
more than 7,000 pairs of hands joined in ova- 
tions for the young guest conductor at each 
pause in the program’s music. Doubt- 
less he will be with us another season.” 

The News, in part, said: “Rodzinski won 
an even greater ovation Rodzinski 
demonstrated that authority and musical in- 
sight which permit a master of the baton to 
shed new light on old things.” 

Marie Hicks Davidson, in the Call-Bulle- 
tin, stated: “The San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, appreciative of the profound mu- 
sicianship of Rodzinski, impressed by his 
quiet power and authority, and above all, 
warmed by his graciousness and courtesy, 
appeared yesterday to have unanimity and 
flexibility more than usual.” 

The News commented: “Few conductors 
have won so fine an ovation in San Fran- 
cisco as that which ae bestowed upon Ar- 
tur Rodzinski. He imprints his own 
individuality upon each score he presents for 
aural approval. It is an individuality that 
dare to be true to itself.’ 

Redfern Mason in the 
aminer was of this opinion: “If 
cisco is fortunate enough to get 
Artur Rodzinski for director of the sym- 
phony we shall be lucky. If the choice 
could have been left to the seven thousand 
people who gathered in Civic Auditorium 
last night to hear Rodzinski’s final concert, 
they would have adopted him enthusi- 
astically.” 
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Herbert Mustarde in California 


Herbert Mustarde, who has conducted a 
vocal studio in New York for some years, is 
now in Hollywood. Mr. Mustarde taught 
singing in Los Angeles before he came to 
New York, and several of his former pupils 
have now embraced this opportunity to con- 
tinue study with him. Among these are 
Marion Moore Brown, lyric soprano; Clyde 
Mohler, tenor; and Winifred Law, lyric 
soprano. 

While in New 
choir director and 
Church. He also had a 
singers as pupils: Charles Lawrence, bari- 
tone, with the Shubert productions; Gladys 
Yates, musical comedy star, who appeared in 
Allez Oop at the Earl Carroll Theater; 


Mustarde was 
Morris 


York Mr. 
soloist at Mt. — 
number of noted 
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Maria Gambarella, director of dance for Par- 
amount Theaters, whose stage name is 
Gamby ; and so on. 

Mr. Mustarde is a thorough musician, hav- 
ing played violin for some years, and directed 
opera. He has also composed a number of 
operas himself and numerous songs. It is at 
this time not reported whether Mr. Mustarde 
plans to remain in Hollywood or to return to 
New York 


League of Composers’ Season 


The League of Composers announces that 
it will again present a program of unusual 
interest in April with the assistance of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and under the direc- 
tion of Leopold Stokowski. Its opening con- 
cert, scheduled for December 10 at Town 
Hall, will offer new works for chamber or- 
chestra and for chorus. 

As in previous years, there will be a series 
of four afternoon concerts in a small, inti- 
mate gallery. At one of these concerts a 
request program of contemporary chamber 
music will be played, the works to be chosen 
by the votes of subscribers to the League and 
other music lovers. Requests can be made 
for compositions previously performed or for 
music not yet heard. 

Four issues of the 
Music, will be sent, as 
season 1930-31 to all 
League of Composers. 


Harriet Cohen’s Busy Month 


Harriet Cohen, who arrived on the Majes- 
tic, went at once to Chicago to participate 
in the Coolidge Music Festival. She has a 
busy schedule this month, coming back from 
Chicago for the first Beethoven Society’s 
concert on October 20, following this with a 
program at the Colony Club, appearances in 
Cambridge, New Haven, and at the Library 
of Congress in Washington. 
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PIANO MUSIC 

Two New Pieces by Godowsky.— 
Impromptu; Meditation (for left hand 
alone). This latter work, be it said, may 
be played just as well and with much less 
effort by two hands, and is so lovely that it 
would be a pity that the one-hand restric- 
tion should prevent its use by amateurs of 
no great skill. 

This reviewer has no hesitation in saying 
that, to his taste, Godowsky is one of the 
most gifted of living composers. He has a 
wealth of ideas and a feeling for loveliness 
so rare in these days that one welcomes it 
as must a weary desert traveler a draught of 
cool water. In spite of what the modernists 
are doing to upset our ideas of beauty, 
dowsky goes his own way, and the results 
are exquisite and valuable. 

The Impromptu, which is for both hands 
and is dedicated to Josef Lhevinne, is a 
presto appassionata, exceedingly brilliant and 
at the same time extraordinarily chromatic. 
The effect of its proper performance must be 
magnificent. 

The Harmonica Player (David W. 
Guion). This piece is offered for the re- 
viewer's attention, although it is far from 
new, having been copyrighted in 1926. How- 
ever, it is a pleasure to remark that the 
work is picturesque and attractive. Mr. 
Guion is better known now than he was in 
26, and is already far on the road to well- 
deserved fame. This piece is a description of 
a darky playing, on a harmonica, to his little 
dancing, cut-the-pigeon-wing pickaninnies in 
the shadow of the cabin door, at close of day. 

Festival Nautch (Lily Strickland). This 
is the first of two East Indian Nautches. 
The music is very Oriental, simple, unpre- 
tentious and effective. 

The Big Brown Bear (Katherine Allan 
Lively). Very simple music for young 
pianists. It is chromatic and descriptive. 
Words are provided to explain the meaning 
of the notes. 

The Bluebird’s Return (Francis 
Gwynn). A little piece intended for young 
players, somewhat picturesque but not ex- 
cessively imitative of the bird’s song. 

Romance (Albert von Doenhoff). This 
is one of the pieces of Von Doenhoff's Sixth 
Juvenile Recital Group. It is a most effec- 
tive exercise for the left hand. 


Go- 
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National Opera Club’s American 
Program 


IKXatharine Evans, the Baroness vonKlen- 
ner, founder-president of the National 
Opera Club of America, and her aides, Mes- 
dames Charles D. Davis, August Kiesele, 
Nathan Loth and Amy Schiff, have reason 
to be proud of their opening affair of the 
season (subject, Operas of America), at 
the A. W. A. Clubhouse, New York, Octo- 
ber 9. 

A large audience heard noted speakers 
and Metropolitan Opera House singers, and 
enjoyed everything hugely. Greetings were 
offered by President vonKlenner in her usual 
high-spirited manner. Then came a pleas- 
ant talk on Cultural Value of Opera by 
Mrs, J. Lester Lewine, followed by a witty 
talk by Geoffrey O’Hara on Nationalism in 
Opera, in which he asked for melodious 
music. Carl Fiqué gave a most interesting 
address on The Libretto and Music, show- 
ing the development of both, beginning with 
Dante; it was heard with real attention, for 
it contained much information as well as 
spontaneity. 

President vonKlenner introduced the ar- 
tists of the afternoon, after telling something 
about Harling’s A ‘Light from St. Agnes 
and its production in Europe as well as 
America; excerpts from this opera were 
played on two pianos by Alda Astori and 
Harvey Brown, and sung by Frances Peralta 
and Rafaelo Diaz (Metropolitan Opera mem- 
bers), and Earl Oliver, bass-baritone. Mr. 
Diaz told the story of the opera briefly, and 
the three singers sang with fine impulse and 
effect, receiving many encores. Two modern 
piano pieces by Castelnuova-Tedesco and 
Debussy were splendidly played by Miss 
Astori, and guests of honor, some of whom 
were introduced to the-large audience, were: 
Minnie Maddern Fiske, famous actress, au- 
thor of the libretto, St. Agnes; Frances 
Peralta, soprano, Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Faith Van Valkenburgh Vilas, au- 
thor-composer; Alda Astori, composer- 
pianist ; Harrison Grey Fiske, dramatic pro- 
ducer; Geoffrey O’Hara, composer; R. L. 
Huntzinger, publisher ; Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, 
Metropolitan Opera Company ; Earl Oliver, 
bass-baritone; Harvey Brown, pianist, and 
Carl Fiqué, composer-conductor. 

Mrs. Elmer James Ottaway, president of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
and board of directors, are to be guests at 
the annual president’s reception of the club, 
November 21. 


Brooklyn Free Musical Society 
Annual Contest 


Dmitry Dobkin, founder and general di- 
rector of the Brooklyn Free Musical Society, 
announces the names of the seven winners of 
gold medals and honorable mentions in the 
annual contest of the society, held at the 
Brooklyn Museum. The judges were: Leo- 
nora Corona, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Max Rosen, violinist; Frederick 
Rundbaken, pianist and pedagogue ; and 
Philip Ehrlich, head of the music department 
of New Utrecht High School. 

_The winners of the awards are: Bernard 
Kundel, sixteen-year-old violinist, of the 
Bronx, N. Y.; Max Epstein, twenty, violin- 
ist, of Brooklyn; Harold Raphael Mertis, 
twenty-two, pianist, of New York; William 
Elias Poel, fourteen, pianist, of Brooklyn; 
Amy Goldsmith, twenty-one, soprano, of 
New York; Abbey Simon, nine, pianist and 
composer, of New York ; and Minna Richter, 
sixteen, violinist, of Jersey City, N. J. These 
awards will be presented to the winners at 
the annual banquet of the society, which will 
be held the latter part of November. 

The opening of this season’s series of free 
concerts given by this organization at the 
“tr bags Museum is scheduled for Novem- 
ver 6. 


Syracuse University Chorus to 
Give Samson and Delilah 


A concert performance of Saint-Saéns’ 
Samson and Delilah will be given by the 
Syracuse University Chorus in Crouse Col- 
lege Auditorium, Syracuse, on December 11. 
The soloists will be Nevada Van der Veer, 
contralto; Judson House, tenor; and Fred- 
eric Baer. The Syracuse University Chorus, 
an organization of 200 voices, has an envia- 
ble reputation for its successful presentation 
of the larger choral works. Dr. Howard 
Lyman, conductor, is in his nineteenth season 
as director of the department of choral music 
at this university. 


Homer Mowe Studio Notes 


Homer Mowe, teacher of singing, is now 
busy at his New York studio. At the first 
pupils’ recital of the season four of Mr. 
Mowe’s pupils appeared in an interestinz 
program. The Homer Mowe Trio, which 
has been broadcasting regularly over Station 
WOR during the last four months, sang 
three groups, and each of its members— 
Hazel Brogger, soprano, Ruth Jacobson, so- 
prano, and Irene Galliciez, mezzo-soprano— 
sang groups of songs. Their work was 
greatly enjoyed. Strafford Wentworth, tenor, 
who has been singing with the Homer Mowe 
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Mixed Quartet, also singing regularly over 

WOR, gave an interesting group of songs. 
His voice is a full, rich tenor of great prom- 
ise. These recitals are given regularly dur- 
ing the season and have served in the past 
to introduce many of the pupils to the 
public. 

Louise Crowell, soprano, is continuing her 
work as soprano soloist at the Central Pres- 
byterian Church, Summit, N. J. Elsie Gold- 
berger, mezzo-soprano, has been engaged as 
soloist at the Reformed Temple, Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., where John Barlow continues as 
bass soloist for the third season. Grace 
Hoey, soprano, has been broadcasting for the 
last three months over stations WOR, 
WGBS and WOYV, and Evelyn Chellborg 
has been soprano soloist at Christ Church, 
Pelham Manor, during the summer. 


Betty Tillotson Concert Direction 
Notes 


Ellery Allen, costumed recitalist, is booked 
for the Englewood Women’s Club on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1931. She will also sing at the 
Women’s Club in Hartford, Conn., on Feb- 
ruary 2. On October 23 - appeared in 
Jersey City for the D. A. R., and on Oc- 
tober 11 she sang in Englewood, N. J., at 
a private recital at the Englewood Weavers. 
She will sing in Kingston at the Y. W. C. A. 
and will also give a New York recital on 
November 5. Boston and Chicago will also 
hear her this season. 

Marion Armstrong will appear at the 
Mount Allison Ladies’ College on November 
14 and will tour Nova Scotia during the 
month of November. She has many engage- 
ments in and around New York. 

Elsie Luker will be heard with the Na- 
tional Opera Club of America in Novem- 
ber. She will give a New York recital the 
middle of the season and will also be heard 
at clubs in and around New York. 

Leonora Cortez, American pianist, will re- 
turn from Europe on December 1, her New 
York recital being scheduled for February. 
Winifred Keiser, soprano, who made her 
debut in Town Hall on October 8, will give 
a Boston and Chicago recital this season. 
Arthur Van Haelst will appear in several 
concerts around New York this season. At 
present he has joined forces with the Ameri- 
can Women’s Association choral group and is 
preparing to sing in the Stabat Mater, under 
the direction of Albert Stoessel. 

Betty Tillotson will manage a series of 
recitals again this year and is bringing out 
several new debutantes. 


Klibansky Pupils’ Activities 

Alveda Lofgreen has been engaged as solo- 
ist <* the First Presbyterian Church, New- 
ark, N. J. Cyril Pitts and Herman Larson 
are A Tuesday evenings over WJZ 
Pureoil radio hour. Thelma Marsh is ap- 
pearing in the production, This Is Gratitude, 
at the Golden Theatre, New York City. Wil- 
liam Pringle is in the Hammerstein pro- 
duction, Luana, which opened in New York, 
September 17. Frances Berge is the soloist 
at the Free Synagogue, Carnegie Hall, New 
York City. Germaine Giroux, who is playing 
one of the principal parts in Ladies All, sang 
cver WJZ on September 19. Joe Phillips 
was heard in Buffalo, September 11. Louise 
Smith has been reengaged as soloist at the 
Crescent Avenue Church, Plainfield, N. J., 
and is also heard over WEAF. Ada D’Orsay 
sang with the Bamberger Symphony Or- 
chestra over WOR. Tilly de Garmo has 
been reengaged at the Berlin Staats opera, 
Germany. Margaret Harris is soloist of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Bluefield, W. Va 

All the above artists are from the Kli- 
bansky studio. 


Degree for Bryceson Treharne 


At the recent convocation at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Canada, the degree of 
Doctor of Music was conferred upon Bryce- 
son Treharne, editor for the Boston Music 
Company at its executive office in New 
York City. 
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ANNA E, ZigcLer 
Founder and Director 


New York 


Hans BartH 
Musical Director 
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Circle 4242 
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Intensive monthly courses on part, also 


full scholarships in 
Thorough Musicianship, incl. Sight Singing 
Stage Fundamentals, incl. Speech Art and Roles. 
Languages, incl, Conversation and Application in 
Song. 
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The Art of Teaching. 
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Original thinking and expressing, and 


Church, 
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Direct preparation for Concert, Comic 


Opera and Grand Opera, 
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“That admirable pianist.” 
—New York Telegram. 


Head of Piano Department 
Ithaca Conservatory 
ithaca, WN. Y. 
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MAE MacKENZIE 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Problems of the Vocal Art 


by Alexander Rosanoff 


“It is my purpose to discuss in several 
short articles, of which this is the first, 
some of the problems facing vocal art in 
the United States at the present time. There 
has been much talk about a dearth of voices 
and talent. With this I not only cannot 
agree but I am in fact violently opposed. 


ALEXANDER ROSANOFF, 

whose singing has been highly endorsed by 

such musicians as Rachmaninoff and Kousse- 
vitsky. 


Contrary to this opinion, I consider that 
there is an abundance of fine material. Some 
American vocal artists, both male and fe- 
male, have shown that they can and do 
serve as an ornament to the best stages. 
“The answer to the current problem is 
quite simple. It resolves itself into the 
easy going and superficial attitude toward 
this serious art. Some pretty girl, or well- 
set-up, dark-eyed young man will (in a 
bad and uncultivated, erratic voice) sing 
some sentimental ditty or song hit made 
popular by the movies, in the society of 


The latter will be thrown into an 
and will often go so 
a brilliant career for 
Or, again, I have come 
across advertisements for correspondence 
courses in singing. This leaves me a bit 
speechless. It would contribute an interest- 
ing anecdote if it were not so tragic. In 
such manner many with great potential abil- 
ity lose taste for serious music and correct 
singing. 

However, there are fortunate exceptions. 
When a young man or woman is not warped 
by the influence of unmusical beauty at a 
high salary, but devotes his time to good 
music, he will go to an honest instructor 
with a good artistic background. There he 
will find that for which he is striving. The 
art of singing is difficult to attain even for 
those with talent. It is absurd to expect 
results after a few lessons, or to expect to 
be a spontaneous genius. One does not sing 
arias after two sessions. The art of singing 
requires many sacrifices, and not only the 
physical organism but the whole psychologi- 
cal make-up must become properly attuned. 

In the good old days, especially in Italy, 
this study was approached with a fanatic 
reverence comparable to a monk _ before 
God. Testimony of recognized artists will 
disclose that they suffered many years of 
concentrated effort and self-criticism in their 
striving for perfection. Hard, laborious ef- 
fort alone will produce brilliant results even 
in persons not greatly gifted. Without un- 
due digression I can say that I have come 
across several such cases in my experience. 

Much has been written on this subject by 
teachers of the first order. It is foolish to 
be guided by their precepts, but a perusal 
of their works is always beneficial. Person- 
ally I would advise those interested. to at- 
tend symphony and vocal concerts and to 
strive to attain some musical preparation. 

The consensus of opinion is that the Eng- 
lish language is an ill-fitting medium for 
singing. This is laughable. I’ve heard vocal 
artists, singing in English exclusively, who 
have surprised me by their clarity and dic- 
tion. Though German and French are not 
the ideal languages, there are artists who 
sing well in both. The secret lies in the 
ability to manipulate that which we have. 
This can only be attained by study. 

In my next talks I will devote myself to 
some of the technical problems surrounding 
singing. 


friends. 
indescribable ecstasy 
far as to prophecy 
the person involved. 
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Weingartner’s Master Class at 
Basle 


The name of Weingartner is known every- 
where in the musical world, as one of the 
greatest conductors of the classics, but it is 
to his lesser known genius as a master 
teacher that I would draw attention here, 
having had the experience of attending re- 
cently his master class at the Basle Con- 
servatoire where he is the director. 

Conductors are drawn here from all parts 
of the world, and the scheduled program is of 
Titanic proportions, comprising Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Handel, Mozart, Berlioz, 
Liszt, Reger, Wolf, Schubert, Schumann, 
Wagner, and Weber. 

The professional musician can be forgiven 
the doubt that such a repertoire can be ac- 
complished in such a short time, but here he 
has reckoned without Weingartner’s enor- 
mous vitality and powers of concentration. 

His day begins at 5 a.m. when he com- 
poses until eight, and punctually at nine is 
ready for his class, baton in hand. The ser- 
vices of the Basle Symphony Orchestra are 
engaged—excellent players who patiently 
follow the varying beats of the pupil con- 
ductors for three hours daily. 

It is an inspiration to watch Weingartner 
imparting his knowledge and vast experience 
with the greatest patience, meticulous atten- 
tion to detail, and the enthusiasm of a man 
in his twenties. He is ier | and generous 
with praise for sincerity, but his scorn is un- 
mitigated for anything approaching irrever- 
to the classics 

The program is rehearsed for three weeks 
by a finely adjusted method which embraces 
the whole repertoire, and the pupils have to 
be prepared at any time to be called on to 
conduct anything from the Freischutz Over- 
ture to the Choral Symphony. 

The last week is devoted to a series of six 
concerts in which each pupil has two items 
for performance, one as accompaniment toa 
soloist, and the other chosen from the reper- 
toire. The audience is enthusiastic, as a high 
standard is maintained. The press follow 
keenly, with an intelligent appreciation for 
the fine work Weingartner is doing in this 
corner of Europe which will inspire our com- 
ing generation of conductors in alt parts of 
the world. 

As a master, Weingartner is a revelation. 
His psychological understanding of each of 
and his allowance for in- 
dividuality, is remarkable. In a farewell in- 
terview, his parting words of advice as to 
the future leaves one the better for the con- 
tact with his gracious personality. His aris- 


ence 


pupil’s possibilities, 


tocratic appreciation of the highest in music 
sets one an ideal to work towards with con- 
fidence. ae | a 


Henri Deering With San Francisco 
Symphony 

Henri Deering, American pianist, as soloist 
on October 24 (and again on October 26) 
with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
under its new English conductor, Basil Cam- 
eron, was scheduled to play the Debussy fan- 
taisie and Loeffler’s A Pagan Poem. 

Mr. Deering has had an interesting career. 


HENRI DEERING 


During the war he spent two years in the 
army, eight months of whiclt were at the 
front. He was constantly playing for the 
soldiers and officers and it is said that many 
times Mr. Deering maintained the morale 
of his comrades by impromptu concerts. 

He has also appeared as joint artist with 
John McCormack in Ireland and in London, 
besides his own concert work. 

Mr. Deering’s only New York recital will 
take place at Town Hall on December 6. 


October 25, 1930 
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William O’Toole Teaching and 
Lecturing 


William O’Toole, author of a new system 
of piano technic where rhythm and musical 
expression are fused throughout with pian- 
istic motion, is having a very busy season 
instructing teachers and advanced students 


WILLIAM O'TOOLE 


in the principles of his work. In addition 
to his classes at the New York studio of 
Frederick Schlieder, he conducts weekly 
classes at the Sutor School in Philadelphia 
and at the Trenton Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, where he heads the piano department. 

While he admits his indebtedness to the 
methods of Matthay, Breithaupt, and Schmitz 
which he has studied, Mr. O’Toole believes 
he has discovered an important principle 
which not only reconciles the main points 
of their theories but effects a more reflexive 
artistic response. He states that his study of 
Frederick Schlieder’s method of Creative 
Harmony was largely responsible for giving 
him a new vision as to the possibilities for 
a more spontaneous piano technic. 

Mr. O’Toole addressed a group of Phila- 
delphia teachers recently in Presser Hall, 
having as his subject Piano Touch and Emo- 
tion. He will address the Piano Teachers’ 
Congress in New York, at their November 
meeting, on Fusing Technic and Expression. 


Cleveland Orchestra to Play 
Novelties 

The Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai Soko- 
loff, conductor, announces a number of nov- 
elties for the coming season, among them a 
Mozart symphony new to Cleveland, the first 
symphony of Tschaikowsky, the entr’acte 
from Khovantschina, a symphonic poem by 
Coppola, The Ring by Lazar, The Rose and 
the Cross by Krein, Dance and Song of 
the Ghetto by Vropik, Fairy Tale of a Plas- 
ter God by Knipper, Ravel’s Bolero, and per- 
haps symphonies by Krein and Shostakovich. 

American works to be played will be by 
Mason, Griffes, Shepherd and Hanson. 
Other music will be from the pens of d’Indy, 
Debussy, Dohnanyi, Brahms, Beethoven (in- 
cluding the Ninth), Rachmaninoff, Haydn, 
Liszt—the Faust Symphony in which the or- 
chestra will be assisted by the Orpheus Male 
Choir, and Brahms’ Double Concerto, to be 
played by Josef Fuchs, violinist and concert- 
master of the orchestra, and Victor de 
Gomez, cellist. : 

There will be a Wagner concert with Kip- 
nis as soloist, and a Russian program. 

The orchestra will tour as usual, begin- 
~~ with its forty-third concert at Oberlin 

College, and visiting thirty-five cities in ten 
states, and will give two concerts at Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, with the Elgar Choir. At the 
end of this season the orchestra will have 
given 620 concerts on tour in 147 cities of 
the United States, Canada and Cuba. Carl 
J. Vosburgh, associate of the manager, 
Adella Prentiss Hughes, is in charge of the 
tours. 


Aaron Richmond to Present 
Paderewski in New England 
Early in the tour which has been arranged 

for Paderewski, the a pianist will ap- 
pear in Prov idence, R. I., on October 27 and 
in Portland, Me., on aa ber 28. These per- 
formances, as well as Paderewski’s concert 
in Hartford, Conn., which takes place on 
January 4, will be under the personal man- 
agement of Aaron Richmond, Boston im- 
presario, who supervises the bookings in New 
England and Eastern Canada of all the artists 
in the list of the NBC Artists’ Service. 
3oston, Springfield and New Haven will also 
hear the master pianist. 


Atlantic City Steel Pier Open 
Throughout the Year 
The Steel Pier at Atlantic City, nationally 
known exhibit and amusement enterprise, 
will remain open throughout the year. In 
announcing the new policy, Frank P. Gravatt, 


MUSICAL 


president of the Steel Pier Company, stated 
that the Steel Pier had enjoyed the greatest 
summer season in its history, shattering all 
attendance records. 

Extensive alterations are part of the plans 
for the coming season. Upon entering the 
Pier, the visitor will pass through a beauti- 
ful rock garden, built around a fountain. The 
lobbies will be heated and steamer chairs and 
open decks will also be available, with 
blankets provided. During the winter the 
Pier management will present various Para- 
mount films, and Mr. Gravatt asserted that 
the arrangement which he has made with 
Paramount has made it possible to show pre- 
views and world premieres of photoplays. 

The new policy will continue until June, 
when the Pier will resume the summer ac- 
tivities, as before. The attendance during 
the past summer was 28 per cent in excess 
of any former year, with some days averag- 
ing an increase of 100 per cent. The Steel 
Pier Grand Opera Company, which recently 
concluded their regular summer season of 
Sunday night opera performances, was also 
eminently successful. 

Coenraad V. Bos Coming to 
New York 

Coenraad V. Bos, master accompanist, will 
spend four weeks in New York, early this 
season. He expects to arrive here on the 
SS. Europa, November 21. 

During the two years that Mr. V. Bos has 
not visited America he has lived in Berlin, 
whence he made tours with Elena Gerhardt, 
Myra Mortimer, Ruth Welsh and _ other 
artists of renown. Since a memorable tour 
with Dr. Ludwig Wiillner, the eminent Ger- 
man lieder singer, Mr. V. Bos has been uni- 
versally recognized as one of the world’s 


COENRAAD V. BOS 

master accompanists. He was for many 
years coach and accompanist to Frieda 
Hempel and toured Europe for several sea 
sons with Julia Culp. At present many 
American singers go to Berlin to study with 
him. 

During his coming brief stay in New 
York Mr. V. Bos will be available as accom 
panist and coach. He will partner Grete 
Stiickgold at her Town Hall recital on De- 
cember 14. His headquarters will be at the 
Hotel Wellington. 


Clairbert Editorialized 


The importance of Clare Clairbert’s ap- 
pearance in America may be gauged by an 
editorial which appeared in the San Fran- 
cisco News, September 11, 1930, as follows: 
“The American debut of Clare Clairbert on 
Saturday night is tribute to San Francisco's 
reputation as a musical city. Mme. Clair- 
bert herself requested that her American de- 
but take place in San Francisco and at pres- 
ent writing it seems that New York will be 
the last metropolis to hear her. She will 
sing in no fewer than thirty American cities 
before she favors New York with the glam- 
orous voice and presence which have con- 
quered all Europe.” 

Mme. Clairbert’s American debut was ac 
complished with the same grace and style 
that made her the star of the Brussels Opera. 
Her first pe srformance in this country was as 
Violetta in La Traviata with Beniamino 
Gigli as Alfredo. 


Inez Barbour Hadley Sings in 
Japan 

Inez Barbour Hadley recently sang a re- 
cital at Osaka, Japan, a city of over 2,009,000, 
her program being broadcasted. Another con- 
cert was heard over the air on September 19. 
September 24 she sang Asie from Schehere- 
zade with the New Svmphony Orchestra of 
Tokyo, and made still another appearance 
in that city on October 5. September 26 she 
was heard in Sendai. 
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OCTOBER 14 
Alfred Wallenstein 
Alfred Wallenstein introduced him- 
New last season as the solo 
Richard Strauss’ Don Quixote, 
played with the Philharmonic, of 
principal cellist, metropolitan 
been much gratified with his 
position. His first New York 
loist pure and simple at- 
audience to Carnegie 


ince 
self to York 
cello in 
which he 
which he is 
audiences have 
work in that 
appearance aS a § 
tracted a good-sized 
Hall . 

Mr. Wall 
well on the 


qualities as a cellist are 
exceptional side. A free bow 
arm, fingers that are fleet, strong and sure, 
a full, persuasive tone, and a genuine cello 
complex are his. Mr. Wallenstein is young 
and enthusiastic, and the consciousness of his 
powers over his instrument occasionally 
leads him into a lavish display of virtuosity. 
Thus he made of serious, romantic Lalo 
concerto a speed vehicle, just as a violinist 
might play the Brahms concerto as if it 
were Paganini or Vieuxtemps. The same 
riticism might be applied to his performance 

Beethoven’s A major sonata. In 

Italian, Vandini, the 
tonal beauty and 
and _ brilliant 


enstein’s 


the 


wt parts of 
an Id sonata by the 
recitalist developed much 
ted finesse of bowing 
1 dexterity 
Shorter numbers were Siloti’s arrangement 
f a Bach adagio; Oriental by Glazounow 
Campbell: Caprice, Hindemith; Bloch’s Jew- 
ish Song and numbers by Nachez and Cas- 
sado. The Hindemith and Nachez pieces 
were redemanded and several encores had to 
be given Pierre Luboshutz did notable 


piano 


La 


Delightful, « 
and 
returned to the 
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entrancing, stimu- 

ever, La Argentina 

fold of her New York ad- 

and at her Town Hall 

7 repeated the 


harming, 
lative seductive as 
last 
16 and 17 
triumphs which she celebrated on 
on of her previous appearances in 
this \ 
To enumerate all the details of the ex- 
art of La Argentina, would be merely 
erate an oft-told tale. With body, 
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castanets this 
perfection 
It is not 


head, feet, fingers, face and 
great mistress of terpsichorean 
enthralls her audiences completely. 
only her physical presentment however, 
which creates that effect, but the poetry, 
emotion and imagination which underlie her 
conceptions. 

And then, too, there is another thing 
which can best be related in the form of an 
anecdote concerning Whistler, the famous 
painter. A friend, looking at a marvelously 
tinted picture in the great artist’s studio, 
expressed his enthusiasm, and said: “W ith 
what do you mix your colors?” Whistler 
replied sententiously: “With brains, my 
friend, with brains.” 

It is with brains, too, that La Argentina 
conceives, colors and executes her dancing, 
gesturing and pantomiming. That is princi- 
pally why she towers above so many of 
her colleagues. Also she has an extraordi- 
nary sense of rhythm and of musical values, 
which she blends into the most beautiful 
manifestations through suggestion and ac- 
tual performance. 

The dances and music (some new) which 

Argentina presented last week were an 
Serenade by Cypriano Rucker, 
Iberian Dance (programmed as a Choreo- 
graphic Drama with music by Nin), Haba- 
nera, Dance of Terror, Ritual (both from 
De Falla’s El Amor Brujo), La Corrida, 
Lagarterana, Granados’ Dance No. 5, and 
excerpts from Goyescas and La Vida Breve, 
etc. In the Lagarterana, Pilar Arcos sup- 
plied a well delivered vocal obbligato. 

Miguel Berdion, like last season, was the 
piano soloist and accompanist of the occa- 
sion, and did his part of the entertainment 
artfully and artistically. 

Tremendous applause greeted every pres- 
entation of La Argentina, and started her 
off brilliantly on her present extended Amer- 
ican tour. 


La 
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Hazel Harrison 


Town Hall held a large, responsive audi- 
ence in the evening, when Hazel Harrison 
appeared in a piano recital, which revealed 
her a promising young artist. Miss Harri- 
son hails from the middle west, it is said, 
and her talent has won for her scholarships 
from Busoni and Grainger, also tuition un- 
der the famous Egon Petri. She has ap- 
peared as soloist with the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 

Her recital was highly interesting, the 
program including the Bach-Siloti prelude 
in E minor, Liszt variations on a Theme 
by Bach, the Chopin sonata in B minor, 
three Brahms numbers—intermezzos in C 
major and B flat minor and his rhapsodie 
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in E flat major, with a group by Sapellni- 

koff, Slonimsky, Grainger and Ravel. 
Miss Harrison’s technic is good, her tone 

is warm, and her musicianship is unquestion- 


able. 
Winifred Christie 

Reappearing on the New York concert 
stage after an absence of ten years, Wini- 
fred Christie, estimable English pianist, gave 
a demonstration of the Bechstein Moor 
double-keyboard piano at Carnegie Hall. 

Like other inventions of like nature this 
one is interesting from an inventive and me- 
chanical standpoint, but hardly adds much to 
the art of piano-playing. Briefly, its features 
are two parallel keyboards, the upper pitched 
an octave higher than the lower, and the 
middle pedal couples the two keyboards when 
desired. Thus the pianist’s range is increased 
by one octave. Added sonority and simpli- 
fication of certain technical problems appear 
to be the benefits derived from the invention. 

Miss Christie displayed her ample technic 
and ripe musicianship in Bach’s Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor; a Handel Chaconne; 
Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and Fugue; 
Schumann’s Carnival; Emanuel Moor’s 
transcription of the Bach violin Chaconne, 
and shorter numbers by Couperin and Scar- 
latti. A moderate-sized audience applauded 
the artist cordially. 


OCTOBER 17 


Philharmonic-Symphony 

Erich Keiber presented three “first time” 
works at the Thursday and Friday con- 
certs last week: the overture from Hinde- 
mith’s opera, Neues vom Tage, three frag- 
ments from the Berg opera, Wozzeck, op. 
7, with soprano solo by Dorothy Manski 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Stoelzel’s concerto grosso a quattro chori. 
None of the three novelties seem destined 
to become indispensable on concert pro- 
grams. The Hindemith overture might best 
be characterized by its disjointedness, while 
the Berg excerpts from his modernistic opera 
proved more interesting because of their 
dramatic appeal. Stoelzel, a contemporary 
of Bach, is littlke known today. However, 
his work has vitality and grace and of the 
three, seemed to receive the most favor. 

Mr. Kleiber and his men were then heard 
in . Schumann symphony in E flat major, 
No. 3, and the waltzes from Strauss’ Rosen- 
kavalier, brilliantly performed. The audi- 
ence was large and appreciative. 


OCTOBER 18 


Philharmonic-Symphony 

The repetition of the program of two 
preceding days resulted in closer sympathy 
between players and conductor, the large au- 
dience chiefly of young people especially en- 
joying the brilliant waltzes from Der Rosen- 
kavalier. Conductor Kleiber was recalled 
many times, he in turning indicating that the 
applause belonged to the players. 


Harold Bauer 


Harold Bauer’s customarily large and ap- 
preciative audience greeted him at his Town 
Hall recital in the evening. His was not a 
hackneyed program, even though he did not 
delve into the modern piano literature. It 
was a pleasure to hear a first group of old 
compositions Pe sounded so fresh. The 
Gluck-Saint-Saéns Air de ballet was nar- 
ticularly charming, a very smooth technic 
and pellucid tone making it most satisfying 
A capriccio by Johann Schobert was also 
much enjoyed. Other numbers in the group 
were Les Barricades Mysterieuses, by Cou- 
perin, an Aria by Leonardo Leo. The con- 
cluding number was Bach’s toccata and fugue 
in C minor. 

Beethoven’s E major sonata, op. 109, com- 
prised the second section. Mr. Bauer was 
most felicitous in the third movement, the 
andante molto cantabile ed espressivo, in 
which his ability to express fine sentiment 
without becoming sentimental was particu- 
larly — A group of Chopin mazur- 
kas and the Polonaise F antaisie made up the 
third group. The op. 33, No. was ex- 
quisitely done. Schubert's Impromptu in G 
flat and Alkan’s showy etude in A minor 
concluded the printed program. 

Mr. Bauer’s devotees were reluctant to let 
him g0, and he was generous in responding 
to their insistent calls for encores. 


Katherine Bacon 


Katherine Bacon’s recital at Town Hall 
drew an audience limited in size by the ca- 
pacity of the seating space but unlimited in 
enthusiasm and interest. During the past 
few years Miss Bacon has so thoroughly 
established herself as one of the leading 
lights in pianistic endeavor it scarcely be- 
hooves one to approach her presentations 
critically. That she would ascend the heights 
of musical interpretation and technical per- 
fection is also to be accepted as dogma, and 
therefore there remains but her program of 
this particular concert to investigate. 

Two preludes and fugues by Bach paved 
the way to the lengthy Liszt sonata, which 
if a trifle platitudinous, nevertheless contains 
much excellent writing. The Brahms 
waltzes from Opus 39, and the same com- 
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poser’s Intermezzo in E flat minor, opus 118, 
No. 6, and Rhapsody in G minor, opus 79, 
No. 2, comprised the second group. The 
final printed section was made up of three 
Chopin etudes, Nos. 3 and 12, from opus 10, 
and No. 6, from opus 25, and the popular 
“Naila” Waltz, arranged by Dohnanyi. On 
the strength of loud and much merited ap- 
probation Miss Bacon added the Brahms C 
major Intermezzo, Albeniz’s Triana, the B 
minor caprice, also of Brahms, and the Schu- 
bert Minuet in B minor. 

Throughout the entire recital one was im- 
pressed by the scholarship of the performer 
and the splendid manner in which she ac- 
complished a mental task of considerable 
proportions without deflection to the pedan- 
tic impulse so likely generated by the type 
of offering. Additional appearances by Miss 

3acon will be an asset to the piano concert 
season. 


Walter Gieseking 


Under the direction of Russell Potter, the 
Third Concert Series promoted by the In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, Columbia Uni- 
versity, began with a brilliant piano recital 
by Walter Gieseking. The McMillin Aca- 
demic Theater was crowded with musicians 
and patrons who have followed the classic 
work of Mr. Gieseking during his all-too- 
short visits to America. 

The program, magnetic in itself, com- 
prised material of Bach, Scarlatti, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, Scriabine, Debussy and Ra- 
vel. Of especial interest was the C major 
Fantasia, opus 17, by the third composer in 
the above list. It was richly played and 
lost none of its romance through an overdis- 
play of its technical problems. Save at the 
conclusion of the last group it is doubtful 
if Mr. Gieseking’s many talents were more 
highly appreciated by his hearers than when 
he had completed this work. 

It would be indifference to overlook the 
magic in his Scriabine. Nor could one neg- 
lect to mention the warmth and complacence 
of his Debussy without manifest injustice to 
both parties concerned. These remarks in 
a large measure might well be applied to 
the entire evening’s performance, judging 
from the response given by those gathered 
for the recital. 

Four encores were forthcoming after the 
final group, one by Bach, one by Scarlatti 
and two by Debussy. To still the demon- 
stration of those who crowded to the plat- 
form’s edge it was necessary to close the 
and finally dim the lights. 


piano 
OCTOBER 19 

Erika Morini 
truly great woman violinist, Erika 
Morini, drew a large and highly enthusiastic 
Sunday evening audience to Carnegie Hall. 
Her transcendent talents were applauded to 
the echo and she was obliged to add many 
encores to her regular program in order 
to appease the insistent calls of her auditors 
for “more.’ 

Wieniawski’s lovely (and unduly neglected) 
D minor Concerto was played by Miss Mo- 
rini with fascinating charm and warmth, its 
beautiful melodies, romantic flavor, and 
graceful passage work being revealed at 
their very best. No more appealing per- 
formance of the work has been heard here 
for a long while. 

3ach’s Chaconne showed Miss Morini at 
the peak of her remarkable abilities. She 
gave a broad, well considered and deeply mu- 
sical reading of the mighty pages. Nobility 
of feeling and marvelous technical control 
were the keynotes of the achievement. 

With piquant, tender, serious, whimsical, 
emotional and brilliant moments, Miss Mo- 
rini invested a number of shorter numbers, 
among them Beethoven’s Rondino, Gluck’s 
Melody, Tartini’s Variations on a Theme 
by Corelli, Couperin’s La Precieuse, Juon’s 
Berceuse, Hubay’s Zephyr, Novacek’s Per- 
petuum Mobile. 

It was a flaringly triumphant evening 
for an impressively eminent artist. 


Gigli 
Gigli, he of the golden voice 
song for song’s sake, made 
his initial bow of the season to a vast audi- 
ence in Carnegie Hall. 

Mr. Gigli’s distinguished art is so well 
known as to require no detailed comment 
at this late date. The critical fraternity, 
in many countries, have long since ex- 
hausted their stock of platitudinous  su- 
perlatives in singing his praise. He is 
one of those (few) artists about whom 
you cannot say any more. Given the premise 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Laurie Merrill, whose later career has 
developed into the writing and publishing of 
poetry, in which she has been most success- 
ful, spent a delightful summer rusticating. 
She has now returned to New York and 
will fulfill several engagements, reciting her 
poems with piano obligato, one of them be- 
ing with the noted bass, Edward Lankow. 

Marie Miller, harpist, has been booked 
by her manager, Annie Friedberg, for a re- 
cital at Altoona, Pa., next winter. 

Ernest Mitchell, organist and choirmas- 
ter of Grace Church, New York, has planned 
a series of music festivals to be given the 
third Sunday evening of each month. The 
first was given October 19, the music being 
by American composers. On succeeding oc- 
casions the music will be that of German, 
French, early English and modern English 
composers. 

Philip Mittell, violin instructor, with 
Mrs Mittell, toured Germany the past sum- 
mer, hearing operatic performances in Bay- 
reuth and Salzburg, and the Biblical play in 
Oberammergau. Following three months’ 
vacation, Mr. Mittell has resumed violin 
instruction, and it is safe to say many of 
his pupils will be heard in public perform- 
ances. 

Marie Montana is in Los Angeles, 
where she will remain for the present, ful- 
filling various engagements on the Coast. 

The Music-Education Studios, New 
York has issued leaflets explanatory of its 
objects, embracing music, art, dramatics, 
languages and_ dancing. Everything is 
planned to coordinate in such a manner that 
children become intensely interested, en- 
semble classes predominating at the outset. 
Personal lessons on instruments and in sing- 
ing follow, the school offering the following 
courses : Pre-school, Kindergarten, Primary 
School, with afternoon outdoor group, Ele- 
mentary and Advanced Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Violoncello, Flute, Clarinet, Drum, other or- 
chestra and fretted instruments, Harmony, 
Appreciation and History of Music, Chorus, 
Art Dramatics, Dancing, French and other 
languages, and Pedagogy. 

Lucille Negrin, violinist, pupil of Leon 
Glasser, was guest artist on the radio hour 
of Calvary Baptist Church, playing pieces by 
Mendelssohn and Fibich. This was _ her 
second appearance at a similar service, and 
her warmly expressive tone and entire poise 
made as great effect as before. Listeners- 
in, as well as the many present, commented 
on her enjoyable playing. She has just been 
chosen for a Violin Scholarship by the Juil- 
liard Foundation, winning over many com- 
petitors. 

Vera Nette’s pupil, Elaine Melchior, 
well known Shubert star, is appearing in the 
production Nina Rosa. Guy Moore, tenor, 
another pupil, is at present with the Theater 

Guild; Vance Hayes, baritone, is a popular 
radio artist, and Winifred Welton is one of 
the most promising Nette artist-pupils. 
There is nothing that proves the worth of a 
teacher more than the success of her pupils. 
Much credit is due this conscientious in- 
structor for her untiring efforts. 

James Joseph O’Donnell, a young tenor 
from Norfolk, Va., who is in New York, 
having been introduced by Dr. Fickenscher 
of University, Va., sang two sacred songs by 
McDermid at Calvary Baptist Church, New 
York, on the September 21 radio hour. His 
pleasing voice and personality, united with 
good enunciation, make his singing enjoy- 
able. 

Jacques Pillois, of New York Univer- 
sity (Washington Square College), reports 
an influx of highly qualified students in har- 
mony and composition, who will be in his 
charge. He has also been engaged to give 
lectures in French on the history of music, 
one of which is for the French Alliance, 
New York. Returning with Mme. Pillois by 
automobile from Quebec, he met with a 
“little accident,” which, however, was more 
serious for the cow than for the car. Sibyl 
Webb will sing two groups of his songs at 
Jordan Hall, Boston, October 29, which he 
will accompany at the piano. 

Hugh Porter, organist and choirmaster 
of the Second Presbyterian Church, New 
York, is giving Sunday evening musical 
services, with organ number, vocal and violin 
solos, as well as anthems. Mendelssohn’s 
works were heard October 12 and a miscel- 
laneous program was given October 19. Solo 
singers were Gladys Brittain, soprano; Elsie 
Luker and Charlotte Youth, contraltos; Al- 
bert Jagger and Henry Gorges, tenors, and 
Charles Carver and Robert Herd, basses. 

Jacqueline Rosial, French _mezzo-so- 
prano, who in private life is Countess de 
Suzannet, of a very well known family of 
Victoria, B. C., gave two recitals in Port- 
land, Ore., and Seattle, Wash. Press com- 
ments were most complimentary. They 
found in Mlle. Rosial “a real artist, and a 
beautiful voice of perfect schooling.” 

Mile. Rosail arrived in Los Angeles on 
October 5 to continue her work under Lazar 
S. Samoiloff, and also to sing in private con- 


certs and for ladies’ clubs; she will accept a 
few more engagements for this season. 

Lotta Roya, soprano of the West End 
Presbyterian Church, apparently is able to 
obtain for her pupils appearances with an 
operatic i 7 il which gives performances 
in New York. Her popularity with the 
Goldman Band audiences is recalled, testify- 
ing to her ability as soprano soloist, and her 
personal instruction has produced singers of 
ability. 

Mme. Schoen-Rene has returned to New 
York, following her customary summer 
abroad, and has already resumed teaching 
here. 

Henry F. Seibert, organist of Town 
Hall, New York, played a return engage- 
ment at the Community Centre, White 
Plains, on September 7, giving numbers by 
Bach, Mendelssohn, Purcell, Mansfield, 
Schubert, Yon and Kindler. 

Willard Sektberg has just concluded 
his fifth consecutive season as coach and 
accompanist for Claude Warford’s summer 
class in Paris. Besides this, he has been or- 
ganist and choir director at the American 
Church in Paris. Mr. Sektberg’s coming 
season includes a tour as accompanist for 
Mary McCormic, soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Co. ‘and the Opera Comique of 
Paris, and also as accompanist for the St. 
Cecilia Club of New York (Victor Harris, 
conductor), as well as conductor of the 
Plainfield Choral Club for the third year. 

Margaret Somme, pianist, scored a 
great success recently when she played in 
Oslo, Norway. The distinguished audi- 
ence included members of the royal fam- 
ily. Mme. Somme is the wife of Paul 
Stassevitch, violinist and conductor. 

Wesley G. Sontag, violinist and com- 
poser, passed a pleasant summer in Northern 
Pennsylvania, appearing also in concerts in 
McDonough and Gilbertsville, N. Y. Mr. 
Sontag’s peculiarly appealing tone and re- 
fined style invariably bring success. 

Janet Spencer, well known contralto 
and instructor, was one of the judges at the 
Adirondack Fall Music Festival, in both the 
Radio and Choir competitions. Marion Ker- 
by, her artist-pupil, studied with her all sum- 
mer at Lake Placid, preparing programs for 
the impending season. A special program 
will be given at the Barbizon-Plaza in De- 
cember. 

Walter Peck Stanley and Mrs. Stanley 
have returned from Europe, where they spent 
a delightful vacation in France and Switzer- 
land. Mr. Stanley has resumed his work as 
organist and choirmaster of the North Re- 
formed Church of Newark, N. J., where, in 
addition to his regular Sunday services and 
choir work, he is busy with church wed- 
dings and teaching. He reopened his New 
York studio on October 1. 

The Tollefsen Trio began the series of 
Adolph Lewisohn Free Chamber Music Con- 
certs on October 8 at Hunter College, New 
York, playing trios by Beethoven and Boell- 
man. The well known attributes of this trio, 
embracing musical solidity with breadth and 
expression, were well exemplified in their 
playing. Dr. Fleck gave explanatory re- 
marks, and the program was greatly enjoyed 
by the audience. 

Pauline Turso, soprano, has been fre- 
quently heard in concerts, recitals and 
operatic performances. She owes her thor- 
ough schooling and large repertory to Salva- 
tore Avitabile. 

Ethel Watson Usher, organist, vocal 
coach and conductor, has resumed work in 
her specialties, following a delightful sum- 
mer, with two weeks at Buck Hill Inn 
(Pocono Mountains), a week in Providence, 
R. I., and the remainder of the summer in 
Portland, Me. 

Nevada Van Der Veer, after opening 
her season at the Worcester Festival on 
October 1 and 2, and fulfilling various inter- 
vening dates, has been engaged to sing 
Delilah in Samson and Delilah in Syracuse, 
N. Y. on December 11, under the able direc- 
tion of Howard Lyman. 

Claude Warford’s artist-pupil, William 
Hain, in addition to numerous radio en- 
gagements, again will sing leading tenor 
solos with the Little Theater Opera Com- 
pee Edgar Laughlin, baritone, ~ poy 
Narford pupils, has also been engaged as 
member of the company. Having eatin 
from his annual summer class in Paris, Mr. 
Warford has resumed instruction in New 
York. 

Flora Woodman has been invited to 
sing at the Music Festival to be held in 
Eastbourne (England) in November. 
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Even Personatity Is PRIMARILY successful teacher. These range from gen- 
BACKGROUND eral discussions to check lists used for 
We might go still further and say that evaluating the work of teachers in service. 
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or mother whose name is known through- teacher is to be classified according to one of in Class D in April, 1928, six months after the band was started. No member had had 
out the country as a very musical person; five ranks. any previous band training at the time of organizing. In 1929 it won first place in ( lass B 
you may be a charming person to pour Does THe Backcaounp Dereemine in the estern Colorado tournament, with Herbert L.. ‘larke as judge. The band was 
tea; a very delightful person to have a con- TEACHING PowER? eighteen months old at that time, with many new members. The band also competed in 


versation with; you may have many of the c i the National Tournament in Denver. Cleon FE. Dalby is the director. 
A study of the various formulations indi- 
other personal and social qualities which we ’ . 


cates that there is considerable agreement 
shall soon mention, but from the point of ee 1. hea di : gg oan , F : 
regarding the large headings and many of specific topics designed to fit together as 
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The Institute of Music Education of the instruction on the instruments of the band 
Pennsylvania State College recently com- and orchestra 
1892 1938 pleted its fifth and most successful session. The campus is rich also in more informai 


ITHACA Ever since its organization five years ago musical activities such as daily practice in 


‘ by Richard W. Grant, director of the Mu orchestra and band. Each of these organi- 

sic Department at Penn State, this training zations appeared publicly several times dur- 

Conservatory of Music school for teachers has been growing stead ing the summer. Weekly assemblies at 

Degrees ily. Its popularity, moreover, has been which Mr. Grant leads community singing 

Placement Bureau manifested not only in size, but even more have proved more and more popular each 
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Penn State Summer Session Chorus, Richard W. Grant, conductor. 
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MUSICAL 


Offenbach Opera Has Its 


First German Performance 


Leipsic Produces Robinson With Great Success 


Excellent 


Performance Evokes Stormy Applause—Fifty Years 
After Composer’s Death 


Lerpsic.—It was a particularly happy idea 
on the part of the Leipsic Opera to cele- 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of Offenbach’s 
death by reviving his opera Robinson. With 
the libretto adopted by Erich Walter and 
the music by Georg Winkler, this old work 
was recently given its first German per- 
formance under the title of Robinsonade; 
and unless all signs fail, it will surely not be 
the last. 

Offenbach called this imaginative opus a 
comic opera, but it is true to its name only 
in the more lyrical passages, especially in the 
first act. There we see Robinson in his 
parents’ home, longing for distant lands. But 
in the second and third acts, where the 
scene shifts to the wilds of a South Sea 
island, each tone and movement is pervaded 
by the spirit of operetta. Offenbach, the 
great satirist, could not possibly bring such 
a theme to a serious conclusion. After a 
time he is overcome with laughter at this 
human all-too-human story. 

And this laughter is shared with the audi- 
ence. A thousand jolly devils dance in the 
orchestra and when, for atmospheric pur- 
poses, exotic elements are combined with 
Offenbach’s sharp rhythms, the result is a 
ragout that must please the most fastidious 
gourmet. 

The Leipsic production was excellent. 
Walter Briigmann’s stage decorations pro- 
vided lavish tropical settings peopled with 


genuine operetta cannibals. Wilhelm Schleu- 
ning conducted the work with effervescent 
temperament, but without missing a single 
point of the score. 

The singers were vocally so fresh, music- 
ally so sure and histrionically so convincing 
that it would be hard to find their equal on 
any other operatic stage. August Seider 
was excellent as Robinson and Mali Trum- 
mer was no less so as his sweetheart, Aline, 
who follows him to the distant island, 
determined not to let him out of her sight 
before the happy ending. On the island 
the pair meet an uncle, Jim Pott, who in- 
stead of being dead, as they supposed, is 
ruling the savages of the island under the 
title of Prince Ipo: an operetta character of 
the purest water, which was played by 
Walter Zimmer in great high spirits. 

Besides these characters, there is the love- 
sick native Princess Tamare (Edla Moska- 
lenko), also the coward, Bunny (Hanns 
Fleischer), who wants to go off with Robin- 
son but at the last minute decides to stay at 
home, and Robinson’s parents (Ernest Oster- 
kamp and Gertrud Wentscher-Lehmann), 
all of them lively figures (with grateful 
singing roles) which assure the “new” Offen- 
bach a success. 

‘he performance in Leipsic, at any rate, 
was greeted with stormy applause, which 
could not always be controlled until the end 
of the acts, but often interrupted the scenes. 

A. A. 





London 
(Continued from page 6) 

worn in the joints) failed to thrill London 
with the cello concerto written for Mau- 
rice Marechal, who played it excellently on 
this occasion. If, as is asserted, it pleased 
American audiences better, one wonders 
whether they liked the Gershwinian touches, 
or the expansion into rather sentimental 
lyricism in the middle, or the cheap parody 
at the end. This sort of thing is liable to 
become popular—for a while. 

At any rate it didn’t get the boos and 
hisses bestowed on Ernest Krenek’s Pot- 
pourri, which jazzed its way into the pro- 
gram of another night. The hisses may, in- 
deed, be taken as a proof that “something 
happened” to stimulate the audience. This 
piece, too, is parody, but its jazz is less an 
affectation than an expression of disgust, 
perhaps. It has both speed and force; and 
it shows a mastery that makes one expect 
bigger things. Kodaly’s suite, Summer Eve- 
ning, an early work of slight value, was 
disappointing. 

British NovELTIES 

The rest of the novelties, thus far, were 
all British. The British composer certainly 
cannot complain of neglect, as far as the 
Proms are concerned: he has every Thurs- 
day night to himself, and each one, old or 
young, accepted or unknown, appears to have 
a chance. Of the twenty-five native works 
played within the last six weeks or so, five 
were entirely new, and one or two new to 
London. Undeniably the most serious of the 
novelties were Gustav Holst’s concerto for 
two violins, Frank Bridge’s rhapsody, Enter 
Spring, and Alan Bush’s Symphonic Impres- 
sions, op. 8. 

Bush is a mere youngster studying phil- 
osophy in Berlin, and he may suffer at 
present from wilful profundity and abstruse- 
ness; but that, in these days of cheap brilli- 
ance and cleverness, is surely a welcome 
sign. The score is replete with interesting 
ideas and—what is perhaps less to the point 
—weirdly fascinating orchestral effects. What 
he still lacks is clarity and cohesion, and his 
intention is, of course, still ahead of accom- 
plishment. 

That, at any rate, is not the case with 
Frank Bridge, an old and experienced hand, 
who develops his material deftly and boldly, 
and sometimes with very happy results. This 
time the result was less happy, not because 
Spring entered with unwonted acerbity and 
an up-to-date raucousness of sound, but be- 
cause there seemed to be less matter than 
ornament—of a rather realistic sort. 

Hotst’s Douste Concerto 

Holst’s double concerto, ably presented by 
Jelly d’Aranyi and Adila Fachiri, is an in- 
teresting and workmanlike attempt at a new 
and original solution of an old problem. The 
solo instruments are well blended, as well 
as contrasted, with the orchestra, and there 
are many moments of real beauty, especially 
in the slow movement, which is for two 
violins unaccompanied. The work is prob- 
ably too cerebral to become really popular. 

Arthur Bliss’s Serenade for baritone and 
small orchestra I did not hear, and since a 
distinguished colleague says it will not en- 
hance his reputation it may be just as well. 


There was a voice of protest from the 
gallery, which makes one think that perhaps 
the colleague is wrong after all. The same 
composer’s Concerto for two pianos (in its 
original form a concerto for piano, tenor 
voice and strings) is in Bliss’s usual lively 
vein, full of snap, and making no great de- 
mand on the listener. It was valiantly played 
by two young Britons. 

CELEBRATING ENGLAND’s COUNTRYSIDE 

Finally there was a piece by a new com- 
poser, belonging to the fair sex. Elizabeth 
Maconchy’s The Land is a suite of four 
short movements sketching the English sea- 
sons, and is based on some charming poems 
by Victoria Sackville-West. It is: straight- 
forward music, somewhat monotonous and 
in other ways much like the English weather. 
It shows good workmanship and considerable 
promise. 

All the well-known English composers 
were represented of course—Elgar and De- 
lius with three works each, in the lead; 
Vaughan Williams, Arnold Bax and young 
William Walton with two each, then Wal- 
lace, Holbrooke, Holst, Ethel Smyth, Percy 
Grainger and Constant Lambert with his 
Rio Grande. It cannot be said that they all 
drew, but there are always plenty of people 
to applaud. Bax’s 3rd Symphony, on second 
hearing, made perhaps the deepest impres- 
sion of all these works. Holst’s ballet music 
from the opera The Perfect Fool, too, was 
most effective. 

THE Sototsts 

The soloists of the past five weeks have 
added a great deal to the attraction of the 
concerts, and here the women play the long 
suit. Katherine Goodson played the E flat 
concerto of Beethoven, Myra Hess the 
Brahms D minor, and Harriet Cohen (about 
to sail for America for the first time) the 
Bach F minor (No. 5). From abroad we 
had Elly Ney playing the Tschaikowsky B 
flat minor and Elsa Karen the Liszt A 
major. Isolde Menges played the Brahms 
violin concerto, Beatrice Harrison the Elgar 
cello concerto, and the sisters Adila Fachiri 
and Yelly d’Aranyi a Bach concerto each 
(besides the Holst novelty). 

Among the men there were Orloff, La- 
mond, Pouishnoff (pianists); Albert Sam- 
mons (violinist), and Felix Salmond, who 
played Bloch’s Schelomo for cello. Cyril 
Smith, a mere youngster, tackled the Brahms 
B flat concerto with some success. Finally, 
there were the English Singers, better than 
ever, with their madrigals, motets, rounde- 
lays and what-nots, who drew thunderous 
applause. 

There are two more weeks of Proms; then 
after a very short hiatus the new orchestral 
session sets in. Meantime the recitals have 
begun, and there will be—I hope—some- 
thing to write home about before another 
fortnight is gone. 

CesAR SAERCHINGER. 


Grace Moore on Coast 


: Grace Moore has concluded her first talk- 
ing picture, “Jenny Lind,” and is now work- 
ing on The New Moon in which she is 
starred jointly with Lawrence Tibbett. Miss 
Moore will return East in December to ap- 
pear with the Haarlem Philharmonic Society 
on December 18. 
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is well disposed vocally, and the rest 
enjoyment and the agreeable 
‘nothing can happen” during 
was very well disposed on 
casion and nothing happened except 
interrupted flow of golden tones 
it the evening. Mr. Gigli’s pro- 
t by a liberal interpolation 
consisted of arias from L’Elisir 
re, Faust and Le Roi d’Ys (Lalo); 
Serenade, in English; Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Song of India, in French; the 
tenor’s own arrangement of Liszt's Liebes- 
traum, in Italian, and songs by Donaudy, 
Leoncavallo and Florabel Blackwell. 
Miguel Sandoval gave able assistance at 


Frieda Hempel 

Frieda Hempel, looking stately and hand- 
some in a sumptuous blue gown and pearl 
ornaments, drew a capacity audience to Town 
Hall at her first appearance of the season. 
The distinguished soprano quickly demon- 
strated that she has lost none of her charm 
of voice and artistic dexterity and insight. 
An aria from Handel’s Joshua was the open- 
ing number and it showed the ex-Metropolli- 
tan star at the height of her very high vocal 
powers 

Next came airs from Scarlatti’s Idolo and 
Thesee, both sung with polished art 
and tonal allure. Mozart’s Wiegenlied fol- 
lowed as an encore 

The second half of the program produced 
lieder by Schubert, Schumann, Brahms and 
Wolf In these the singer again demon- 
strated her finished musicianship and intel- 
ligent grasp of text, style and atmosphere 

Frank Bibb was the excellent accompanist. 


OCTOBER 20 


Beethoven Association 


that he 
just pure 
that 

oncert. He 


Schubert's 


Lully’s 


The twelfth season of the Beethoven Asso- 
Town Hall with a recital by 
London; Har 
Helen Stanley, 
usually heard 
acting as ac- 


ciation began at 
the Brosa String Quartet of 
riet Cohen, English pianist ; 
soprano, and Carlos Salzedo, 
as harpist but on this occasion 
companist for Mme. Stanley 
The Brosa organization comprising Anto- 
nio Brosa, first violin; David Wise, second 
violin; Leonard Rubens, viola, and Anthony 
Pini, made their New York debut on 
this occasion. They have stinioad a wide- 
cess in England and just recently 
favorable impression at the 


cello, 


spread suc 
eated a most 


MUSICAL 


Chicago Chamber Music Festival. Miss 

Cohen, also appearing in this city for the 
first time, has gained many friends abroad 
and likewise took part in the Chicago fes- 
tival. 

The program began with Beethoven’s C 
sharp minor quartet, opus 131, a later prod- 
uct of the master and one of the finest com- 
positions from his pen. It was played with 
a lighter touch than we have been accus- 
tomed to hearing though a splendid show of 
musicianship was evidenced throughout. 
These visitors have a fine sense of balance, 
a smooth-toned ensemble and a serious inten- 
tion for all they play. They appear to be 
rather young in years, but at the same time 
demonstrate a remarkably close coordination 
of thought. 

Seven songs by Georges Enesco were the 
gifts of Mme. Stanley, and they were truly 
gifts. Delightful in texture, fresh in spirit, 
and melodically rich, they seemed to meet a 
need for something away from the timeworn 
and trite. The soloist was completely happy 
in her renditions and shared with Mr. Sal- 
zedo a well deserved round of applause. 

The Cesar Franck Quintet completed the 
evening's list and served to introduce to us 
a new artist who should have many follow- 
ers when she has been here longer. That 
Miss Cohen should have been heard in a 
group rather than as a soloist is a matter of 
regret for those who would like to enjoy her 
work by itself, but she fitted so well into the 
scheme of the evening that it only remains 
for one to say that she obviously possesses 
the qualifications that go to make up a 
pianist of the first rank. 


Arthur Hartmann Opens Studio 
Here 


Hartmann, violinist, composer, 
quartet leader, and famous also as a tran- 
scriber for his instrument, has returned to 
New York after a long residence in Europe, 
to resume his artistic activities in this me- 
tropolis. Mr. Hartmann announces the open- 
ing of his studio at Carnegie Hall where he 
will instruction in violin-playing. He 
is available also for recital, orchestral and 
chamber music appearances. 


~~ 


Arthur 


give 


Seattle Symphony Season Opens 

SeattitF, WasH.—Karl Krueger led the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra on October 20 
ina thrilling concert which was an auspi- 
cious opening of the symphony season. The 
Franck D minor symphony, Strauss Death 
and Transfiguration, Beethoven Egmont, 
Mendelssohn Scherzo and Ravel Bolero made 
the wide choice, enabling Conductor Krueger 
to stir the depths of admiration and gratify 
every varied taste. Four distinct series of 
concerts this season and a northwest tour 
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mark this as the most enterprising season 
in Seattle’s history. J. H. 


Honor Conferred 
Riemenschneider 


A rather unique honor was conferred upon 
an American musician in Paris in July. M 
Charles Marie Widor, the revered French 
organist and composer, presented his pupil, 
Albert Riemenschneider, in an organ recital 
at L’Institut de France before a large and 
distinguished audience. Widor, in spite of his 
eighty-seven years, is still as vigorous men- 
tally and physically as a man of fifty. Every 
Sunday morning without fail finds him at 
the console of the St. Sulpice organ where 
he plays for high mass. Marcel Dupre very 
regularly assists his master at this service 
by playing the offertory, always the solo 
number by the organist. It happened to be 
Mr. Riemenschneider’s privilege to play the 
offertory for three Sunday mornings during 
his stay in Paris. 

The concert room in L’Institut de France 
is never rented and so it is considered a rare 
tribute to be asked to perform at any musi- 
cale taking place there. The organ there is 
the private property of M. Widor and is a 
Cavaille-Coll. It has an especially lovely 
tone. Mr. Riemenschneider played the fol- 
lowing program: Bach—prelude and fugue in 
B minor; Clerambault—prelude; Dupre— 
Adoration and finale from the Magnificat, 
and Widor—adagio, allegro, finale from the 
Sixth Symphony. 

A young Russian singer of much promise 
assisted with several songs, one of her num- 
bers being the Prayer from Widor’s opera, 
The Pecheurs de St. Jean. M. Dupre served 
as her accompanist, and in the latter number, 
M. Widor himself assisted with an obligato 
for the organ. There were many French 
musicians of note in the audience. 

Mr. Riemenschneider was accompanied to 
Paris by his family and also by a group of 
organists who studied with Marcel Dupre. 
They had private lessons and also class les- 
sons, which came twice a week and which 
lasted for two hours each. The works of 
Bach, Franck, Widor and Dupre were studied 
at these classes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dupre held a reception for 
the class at the beginning of their study 
period and arranged a recital in which each 
student participated at the end of the study 
period. The class gave a charming dinner on 
August 8 at the Villa Guilmant (Guilmant’s 
old home) in Meudon in honor of the Dupres 
and the Riemenschneiders. Following is a list 
of the class members: Ruth Bampton, Mont- 
pelier, Vt.; Thelma Merner, Cleveland, O 
Marion Hutchinson, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Dorothy Roughan, San Diego, Cal.; Cora 
Conn Morehead, Winfield, Kan.; Fred Wil- 
liams, Cleveland, O.; Claude Murphree, 
Gainsville, Fla.; Ida Reeder, Lakewood, O.; 
Laura Bender, Cleveland, O.; Nesta Wil- 
liams, Columbia, Mo.; Naomi Harding, 
Cleveland, O.; Arthur Griebling, Milwaukee, 
Vis. 

Beside this group of organists, students, 
teachers and tourists joined the party until 
it numbered thirty-six in all. L. B 


on 


Hofmann Ticket Sale Opens 

The demand for tickets for the Josef Hof- 
mann piano recitals in Carnegie Hall on 
January 11 and March 14 was so insistent 


October 25, 1930 
that Mr. Hofmann’s manager, Richard Cop- 
ley, has opened the public sale of tickets 
at the Carnegie Hall box office. There will 
be no stage seats for these recitals. 


Rosati Pupil Wins in N. J. State 
Radio Audition 


Frank Ricciardi, baritone, was the first 
winner in the Atwater Kent New Jersey 
State Auditions. Mr. Ricciardi is an artist- 
pupil of the Enrico Rosati New York studios 
and will compete in the general auditions to 
be held in November. 


Helen Stanley Dates 

Helen Stanley, soprano, will appear in 
joint recital with Harold Bauer on the Com- 
munity Concert Course in Scranton, Pa., on 
December 1. Other Community Concert 
engagements for Miss Stanley are in Johns- 
town, Pa., on January 26 and in Lancaster, 
Pa., on January 27, also with Mr. Bauer. 


Cortez in Vienna Debut 


According to a cable from Vienna, Leo- 
nora Cortez, American pianist, had a splen- 
did success at her debut, the audience ap- 
plauding her heartily and demanding many 
encores. 


Obituary 


Josiah Zuro 


Josiah Zuro, music director of the Pathe 
motion picture studio in Los Angeles, for- 
merly a well-known conductor in New York, 
was killed in an automobile accident near 
San Diego, Cal., on October 18. With Mr. 
Zuro at the time was Oscar Potoker, of Los 
Angeles, who was seriously injured but is 
expected to recover. 

Mr. Zuro was widely known in New York 
as a promoter of classical music for the 
masses at nominal prices and for his spon- 
soring of young American musicians. He con- 
ducted free Sunday concerts at various thea- 
ters and organized the Sunday Symphony 
Society in 1924. Another organization cre- 
ated by him was the Zuro Opera Company. 
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The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 


Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 


out bath. arge, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 


Piano studios rented by the hour. 

Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 

At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Japanese Management 
WANTED 
tal Voice 
\ oice, 





-W orkers to become Fundamen- 
Teachers. “Perfect Center” in 
(ten to twenty lessons), immediate 
and daily improvement. You acquire “Per- 
ject Center” in voice, you become a vocal 
authority and can impart “IT” to others. 
This is the Sound and Voice Age—become 

“The Voice Teacher” in your commun- 
ity. Address La Forest, 710 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. Telephone Circle 0272. 


| NEW 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS: Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished housekeeping studio, hardwood 
flooring throughout, private bath; for 
lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
half day or monthly. Can be arranged for 
by calling at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
inquire Mr. Black, Manager. Telephone 
Pennsylvania 2634. 


YORK MADRIGAL SOCIETY 
seeks young artist for New York Recital 
December 16th. Only Singer or Instru- 
mentalist with excellent technique and 
repertoire considered. Write or call 
mornings 817 Steinway Hall, New York. 
The Society is also offering a part Vocal 
Scholarship. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 


$4, $5 per 
BAL DWIN 


Street, New 








Upright pianos for rent—$3, 
month and up. Also grands. 
PIANO CO., 20 East 54th 
York City. 





COACH ACCOM PANIST — COMPO- 
SER — LINGUIST—will accept position 
in or near New York; long experience in 
Paris, Berlin and London. Write L. E., 
110 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y 





NEW ENGLAND ATTENTION! Well 
known New York Voice Teacher in Bos- 
ton Mondays offers two partial scholar- 
ships. Write “D. R. Z.” care of MuSICAL 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York. 





SPLENDID BALDWIN GRAND 
PIANO—little used, for sale, $700.00. 
Mrs. Prevost, 310 West 92nd Street, New 
York. Telephone Schuyler 4140. 


SECRETARY WANTED—Well known 
concert pianist will exchange instruction 
with gifted young pianist in return for part- 
time secretarial work. State experience 
and qualifications. Address: “S. 5.” 
care of Musicat Courier, 113 W est 57th 
Street, New York. 








PIANIST-COMPOSER, national reputa- 
tion, editor, reviser piano compositions for 
leading music publishers, wishes part time 
connection of similar work, or position as 
director of music or piano department in 
private school in or near New York. 
Highest endorsement »f Godowsky, etc. 
Address: “R. W. F.,” care of MUSICAL 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 


DATES IN TOWN HALL—I have two 
dates in Town Hall for the middle of 
November, four days apart, which I 
would like to dispose of. Address: 
“V. R. K.,” care of Musicat Courter, 
113 West 57th Street, New York. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 


The famous MATHUSHEK, “Known for 
Tone,” and other Small Uprights and 
Small Grands. Musicians, Teachers, Piano 
Students will find splendid instruments in 
our Rent Stock. Used Small Uprights, 
$4 up: Used Small Grands, $10 up. 

MATHUSHEK, 37 W. 37 St. "New York. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


Facing the Facts— C. F. Cowan Starts a Serious Discussion About 


the Trend of the Piano 


Business—A_ Solution for 


Present Difficulties 


Always does the writer receive with pleasure criti- 
cisms that have to do with his own opinions. One 
can hardly give expressions that please all. While 
those who are not pleased do not always seemingly 
arrive at the same viewpoint as the present writer, 
there is no reason why such opinions should not be 
given the same publicity as those found in these 
columns. <A letter received from C. F. Cowan, of 
the Hockett-Cowan Music Co., Fresno, California, 
expresses a doubt as to the loyalty of the present 
writer toward the piano, and regrets, or resents, 
“the amount of pessimism in the ‘Expressions’.” 
This letter is as follows: 


A Letter From C. F. Cowan 


Fresno, Calif., October 3, 1930. 
Musical Courier, 
113 W. 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen :— 

We have resisted the temptation of writing to you for 
quite a time but it has come to the place where we either 
have to do this or quit reading your paper. We feel that 
the amount of pessimism in the “Expressions” section of 
your magazine is probably responsible for a considerable 
part of the depression in the retail piano circles. Don’t 
you believe it possible to find some encouragement in the 
industry and that it would be pleasant to the retailers to 
hear about it? 

Our own experience and theory of the Piano situation 
is this:—in the past nine months we have sold more 
piano units than we have sold in any like period for many 
years. It is true the volume is not as great as a larger 
percentage of the units are used. However, this is en- 
couraging to us as it means each buyer is an active user 
of the Piano and as soon as the economic conditions 
change, most of them will be in the market for a better 
instrument. Also, our present stock of used instruments 
is the lowest the writer can remember. As we trade in 
pianos frequently on radios we believe that this condition 
indicates that the greater percentage of people who do 
not use their pianos at present have exchanged them for 
radios and this will have a tendency to force new piano 
sales as the used ones will not be available. 

There are a number of other encouraging pointers for 
a better piano business in the near future but we believe 
that the manufacturers should be urged to do their part 
as well as the retailers to bring about a better business. 

Other industries that are enjoying a good volume of 
business are using considerable space in magazines in ad- 
vertising the merits of their product and it is a very rare 
thing to see a piano manufacturer’s advertisement other 
than in trade magazines where they are of no benefit to 
the public. 

We trust you will take this letter in the spirit it is 
written as we have confidence in the piano business and 
believe that all it needs is cooperation among the natural 
friends of the industry to make a successful and profita- 
ble industry. 

Yours very truly, 
HOCKETT-COWAN MUSIC CO. 
By C. F. Cowan. 


There is inserted a paragraph from the Expres- 
sions that appeared in the issue of the MusicaL 
Courter of September 20, 1930, that seemingly has 
caused Mr. Cowan to write as he has. This is only 
part of the Expressions and is as follows: 


A Long Pull 


It is useless for dealers to imagine that through some 
subtle force, some gigantic resurrection of buying 
powers, through the creating of boom selling, the piano 
will, at once, be a good profit producer. It is going to 
take time to bring about a reinstatement of the piano 
business. The dealers have, through force of circum- 
stances, been compelled to come to a normal overhead. 
Many have, so to say, “bit the dust,” and passed out. 
Others have held on and are living from hand to mouth 
as to buying and selling; others are actually remaining in 
business because they owe so much it would be suicidal 
on the part of those involved to force them out of busi- 
ness. 


Not Pessimism 
The writer has for years been loyal to the piano 


and has endeavored in every way possible to do what 
he thought was for the best interests of the piano. 


He has time and again written about his faith as to 
the piano and has endeavored in every way to place 
the piano where he felt it would be to the best ad- 
vantage of the manufacturers and the dealers. The 
one section taken from the Expressions of Septem- 
ber 20 is balancing to this end and the pessimistic 
attitude Mr. Cowan complains of was certainly not 
done with any idea that it would do harm to the 
piano. If Mr. Cowan will balance the Expressions 
of September 20, it is believed that he will realize 
that there is less pessimism in what is said in that 
article than there is in his own letter. 

Mr. Cowan gives a good account of his own busi- 
ness, but he does admit that his business has been 
practically a clean up business. That in itself is but 
telling the truth about the business throughout the 
country. He has sold a less number of units, he 
states, and these units represent some trade-ins on 
radios, ete. 

Probably the majority of dealers throughout the 
country have been doing the same thing, or it may 
be that the Hockett-Cowan Music Company has been 
doing just what the present writer has argued the 
past year or so, and that is, dealers should, during 
this depression that now is slowly evaporating, clean 
house and be prepared to start anew and on a basis 
that is clearly shown in the Expressions in the last 
issue of the Musicat Courrier. 

To the writer Mr. Cowan’s letter is one that will 
inspire dealers throughout the country to follow the 
example of the Hockett-Cowan Music Company. 
The manufacturers can give more information as 
to the volume of business that has been done dur- 
ing the past year and a half than can the dealers, 
for the dealers have not been doing their best to 
attract the attention of the people to the piano. 


Placing the Responsibility 

The complaint that the piano manufacturers are 
not doing any national advertising is not the fault 
of the manufacturers themselves, but it is the fault 
of the dealers, if one wants to enter into a discussion 
of that kind. The dealers have not been ordering 
new pianos to that extent that enabied the manufac- 
turers to do what they knew they should do, and that 
is do a lot of name building national advertising, 
for the same reason that the dealers have done but 
little advertising in their own territories. 

That is due to a lack of money. Advertising costs 
money. The advertising agencies and newspapers 
themselves demand cash, or prompt settlements, for 
the space that is bought. Therefore, there has been 
a limited amount of advertising, and probably only 
two or three houses in the industry have been doing 
any national publicity at all, and that to a limited 
extent. The Baldwin, the Steinway and the Wur- 
litzer houses have been doing what was possible, but 
houses conducted along the lines that these three 
houses are must conserve cash and they allocate to 
advertising the amounts that are represented in the 
business that is being done. 


A Warning 


oar~ 

There has been no disposition on the part of the 
writer to create a pessimistic attitude toward the 
piano. It may be that there are sections, just as in 
the present letter, that would indicate that, but there 
is usually following any such information statements 
that would give the reasons for such. Right under 
the section that Mr. Cowan encloses with his letter 
there appeared the following paragraph : 


It can be seen from what is said herewith, that the 
piano manufacturers have not got the money to main- 
tain name value through publicity and we also can say 
the dealers have no money at all. Very few advertise- 


ments are being utilized today to keep the names of 
pianos before the people, and name value is the funda- 
mental of creating confidence for this or that make of 
pianos. 

All this is not intended as a “knock” to the piano, but 
as a warning to piano men that if they desire to maintain 
the piano, they must, in every way that is possible with- 
out a great expenditure of money, advertise piano names 
and not bargain figures that mean nothing. 


Piano Business Improving 

Certainly there is no evident effort made to create 
pessimism, but it does endeavor to create a right atti- 
tude on the part of dealers toward the piano itself. 
It takes a long time for the piano to get into any 
recovery after a “dip” like that presented a year ago 
in New York. Other industrials, and this, of course, 
reflects as to the distribution on the part of the deal- 
ers, have felt the recovery from the blow that was 
dealt in October of 1929, but Old Timers will recall 
that the piano is about the last of the products of the 
industrials to feel the effects of a revival. This is, 
but natural. 

That the piano business is improving, and by that 
is meant that orders to the manufacturers are coming 
in to cover a greater production, is evident, for this 
is manifest in the increase of production in Septem- 
ber over that of August of this year. October indi- 
cates a greater production, and this means that more 
orders are being sent in. The dealers can begin 
anew, as indicated by what was said by the present 
writer in the issue of the Musica Courter of Oc- 
tober 11. Mr. Cowan is asked to read that, provid- 
ing he has not made up his mind seriously as to 
whether he will continue to read the Musical Instru- 
ment Department again. In all fairness, however, let 
him do so, and if he will but express himself again 
as he has in his present letter, the writer will re 
ceive his suggestions and his opinions with thanks, 
for one mind can not cover the entire piano busi 
ness, and unless one obtains the opinions of those 
directly engaged in the business, he can not arrive at 
decisions or obtain that information necessary to be 
open minded and follow what probably is best for 
any industrial. ; 

The piano is coming back, but it is coming back 
slowly. It rests with the dealers as to whether the 
come-back shall be good or bad. The piano itself 
stands for what it is. It can not sell itself, but it 
can back all honest efforts made to do what the piano 
can not do, and that is sell itself. 


What Is Being Done 

The piano is readjusting itself to meet present 
conditions which are far distant from conditions 
of the past. There are four piano manufacturing 
industrials who are working hard to bring about a 
proper meeting of the piano problems of today. 
They are doing this work based on teaching the 
young, radio broadcasting and new methods of pro- 
duction and distribution. The piano will come into 
its own, but the dealers must do their part by affili- 
ating with the manufacturers. ; 


WILLIAM GEPPERT. 








FOR SALE 














FOR SALE 


On account of the death of Mr. M. A. Malone 
proprietor of “Malone’s Music House’ at Columbia, 
South Carolina. the executors of his estate offer for 
sale in bulk the stock in trade of Malone's Music 
House, which consists of pianos, piano players, organs, 
etc., and also all evidences of indebtedness owing to 
said business, consisting of notes, bills I 
otherwise, together with the good will of said business 
and the right to continue and advertise the business as 
“Successor to Malone’s Music House.” 
has been successfully conducted for fifty 
is located in a growing, progressive city 

Terms of Sale: Cash preferred, but will sell for one 
half cash with the balance secured by gilt edge security, 
payable on or before October Ist, 1931 





of sale, 


This business 


years, and 


Anyone interested in this good proposition will please 
communicate with the undersigned promptly. 


Jutta Ocressy 
The National 
Bank of 


Columbia, 


Loan & Exchange 
Columbia, S. C. Columbia, 


October 7th, 1930 


Executors 


South Carolina, 
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“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 


—OLIveR WENDELL HoLMEs. 


What the Radio Is Doing for Music and 
the Piano—Creating a Real Interest 
in Good Music — The Inevitable 
Effects of This Vital Force 

can be no complaint as to the broad- 
two great national broadcasting companies, 
music season is in full swing and the pro 
been arranged for nation wide distribution 

Especially is this the case 


t music of the day 


broadcasting 


best 
as regards the of the symphony orchestras 
of this country. On a Sunday it is possible now to hear 
the Roxy Orchestra at two o'clock, and at three o'clock, 
Roxy program is finished, there is to be heard 


New 


a program approaching two hours, and at 


fter the 
York, which gives 
o'¢ lock 


there is broadcast the Philadelphia Orchestra. This gives 


the Philharmonic Orchestra of 


five 


the opportunity of hearing three of the great orches- 


tras of the country in one afternoon 


With the radios of today there is a reception of this broad- 


asting that is superb, and as the improvements continue, 


this reception will give to the listeners-in a satisfaction that 
has not prevailed up to within a short time. There are ad- 


vancements being made, but it is doubtful whether there will 


be any better tone obtained from the radios of today unless 


there is a radical change, and there are promises that this 
will come about 
When we look over the 


orchestras mentionec 


field three 
heard in one 
National and the Co 


orchestras of Damrosch, 


that the 


afternoon and then 


and realize 
can be 
find in the programs arranged by the 
lumbia Broadcasting Companies, the 
of Boston, of Chicago, of Cincinnati, of Minneapolis, of San 
Franci Angeles, of 
ut the 


Los Rochester, 


, Ore., of 


through country, a 


estral music means is arrived at 


to the symphony orchestras of the 
the homes of millions, whereas 
accomplished in sending music over 


re the advent of the radio to the 


WINDOW DISPLAY OF THE 


Stemway representatives 


{NDREWS 
¢ shows the window display arranged by the Andrews Music Company of Charlotte, N. C., 
for that city. This company is one of the leading music establishments 
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enabling of sending the concerts of the symphony orchestras, 
these concerts were confined to the comparatively small audi- 


toriums. 
Helping the Piano 

All this should be of great satisfaction to the piano men of 
this country, for it brings to the people all that is great and 
good in music. We must realize that the life of the piano 
depends upon the good in music and not on the so-called 
popular stuff that clogs the programs that must be arranged, 
or which are arranged, to use an old expression, “to get 
down to the people.” The people are looking up always, not 
looking down. What satisfied a few may not be received by 
the many, but the many will be coming into the fold of the 
present few through the work that the broadcasters are doing 
in the way of arranging good music to create that respect 
that is necessary in all things. 

It has taken but comparatively a few years to arrive at 
this great distribution of music. Even the rural districts are 
listening in to these great orchestras and those who are not 
prone to go through the great labor of transportation and 
expense in the getting to the auditoriums where these great 
orchestras play, now can stay at home and listen in to the 
music that has before this been confined to the larger cen- 
ters. 

Therefore, it is well to say that where formerly the sym- 
this 


figuring up to say 50,000 attendance at the sym- 


phony orchestras were listened to by thousands, and 
probably 
phony concerts throughout the country, there now are mil- 
lions listening in and learning to love the music of the past 


and the present that is termed classic. 


The Class Teaching Movement 


All this is but one of the elements that is creating a transi- 
tion as to the piano. The Rambler believes that it is impos 
sible for the cheap piano ever to again reassert itself, although 
there are men in the piano industry who believe that cheap 
pianos of the upright and grand styles will again be in de- 
The that the cultivating of the 


and this cultivation mainly resting with the radio, 


mand. Rambler believes 


people, 
and the building to the training of the young people to piano 
playing, the teaching of the piano in the public schools, will 
create a music demand that will be of vast advantage to the 


good pianos. Pianos must be of tone quality, for the ears of 


the multitude are being trained to tone through the radio. 
The people are realizing the advantages that music gives to 


school children and through the school children to their 


parents, for it has been observed that in the classes that now 


are being carried on by the dealers throughout the country 
the parents bring their children to attend the lessons, become 


interested and take the lessons themselves. One cannot dis- 


count the great work in this direction that Walter Damrosch 


is doing, for his talks and his orchestra reach out to the 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
to cele- 


MUSIC STORE, 


Andrews, president of the concern, ts a well known executive and one of the leading spirits in 
the formation of the North Carolina Music Merchants Association. 


O¢ctober 25, 


adults and the children. As the children absorb the music 
and the information that Walter Damrosch is giving there 
must naturally be a large percentage of the listeners-in who 
will arrive at a “want to make music” themselves. What 
better instrument is there to do this than the piano? 


The New Teaching Methods 


Modern methods of teaching piano are different from the 
old. One shudders to think of the hours that children were 
compelled to practice on the piano and thus forming a great 
dislike to the instrument, over the simple methods that now 
prevail. When one looks at the advertising that is done by 
schools originated for the teaching of music by mail, and 
which was tested out in the courts of New York years ago, 
there is evidence that the people want music. It is up to 
the teachers themselves, and this abetted and assisted by the 
piano dealers, to arrive at the proper teaching of pupils, and 
thus the piano is benefited. 

It is not safe to predict, but the Rambler feels that the 
piano will arrive on a basis that will create a demand, and 
this demand built up by the musicians, passed on to the deal- 
ers, and from the dealers to the manufacturers. It is taking 
time for this subtle work, for subtle it is, to reach out and 
produce results. Piano dealers have been spoiled in the past 
years through special sales and other loose methods of dis- 
posing of the products of the piano factories, and are being 
brought to an understanding that the selling of pianos today 
is entirely different from that of years ago. 


Uplifting Public Taste 

So we can look with satisfaction on the work of the Na- 
tional and Columbia Broadcasting Companies and feel that 
what is being done in the broadcasting of the great symphony 
orchestras is but an arriving at an understanding of what 
the people want, even though many will argue that the people 
want something easy. It is just as easy to listen in to a 
symphony concert as it is to listen in to one of the hotel bands 
that plays the stuff that they do not want, for no one will 
admit that any one of understanding can appreciate the hotel 
music that is provided and so much carried over the air and 
mingling with the rather tumultuous out-cries of the an- 
must keep 
volume as the that 

All this will adjust itself. 


nouncers who do not seem to realize that they 


their voices down to the same music 
accompanies the advertising talks. 

The future of the radio is assured. The receiving radios 
have been going through just what the piano has had to meet 
in days gone by. Both these musical instruments, for the 
radio is a musical instrument, will ride on the crest of a 
popular demand, and that is with us now in a measure but 
will increase as the people realize what joy there is in listen- 
ing in to good music and thus creating a desire for making 
music themselves. This will come down to the building to a 
demand for the piano and of other musical instruments, for 
it is easy to learn to play the piano and it is easy to learn 
any other musical instrument. One can but realize that there 
is only a percentage of the people who will want to learn to 
play a musical instrument, but that percentage 1s increasing 
day by day, and that will eventually build up a musical in- 
strument that heretofore been 


given even in our most prosperous years. 


business in a way has not 
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Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 


Pipe Organ Keys 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 














Where to Buy 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 





the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 


action, 
City. 


45th St., New York 





MAAS & WALDSTEIN, marufacturers of lacquer, lacquer 
enamels, and surfacers, especially Mawalac, the permanent 
lacquer finish, for pianos and high grade furniture. In busi- 
ness since 1876. Plant: 438 Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
ers. ‘‘Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 
tiser.”’ 





EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC 


318-326 West 39TH St., New Yor 





MUSICAL COURIER 


The 
Baldwin 


Piano 


Its Supreme Tone Heard in 
Millions of American Homes 








STEINWAY 


The Instrument of 
the Immortals 


oe 


New York Hamburg 
































The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that 
Creates True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 





WURLITZER 


Pianos 


Unsurpassed as to Tone, Quality, 
Art Case Designs and Prices 
U.S. A. 



































WING & SON 





Manufacturers of the 


owen 
Sihiiirer 
PIANOS 


Americas Finest Instruments | 


F. RADLE 
PIANO 


(Established 1850) 
} 


Since oye 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manu- 
factured in the musical 


CHAS.M. STIEPE, Ine 


StiEcrr HALL 
BALTIMORE, MD 


oil 
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center of America for 








sixty-two years 


Factory and Offices 





MATHUSHEK 


Grand, Upright and Player Pianos 
NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


MATHUSHEK P1aANo MANUFACTURING Co. 


For eighty years holding to 


TRUE TONE 


As a basis of production 
by the same family 


F. RADLE, Inc. 
609-611-613 West 36th Street, 


132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
New York City 


New York 











NINTH AVE., HUDSON AND 13TH STREETS 
NEW YORK 


api ie a taal um are ay tet 
““Ohe World’s Finest Instrument” 


iGfotrian-Sieinwen 


Makers, B RAUNSCHWEIG, Germany 





























cNoted for Purity of Tone and Artistic Case Designs 





S. L. Curtis, Inc. 


Retail Warerooms 
117 W. 57th Se. 
New York City 


sahiainiimaecsial 


Curtis Distrisutinc Corp. 
Samuel L. Curtis, President 
Wholesale Warehouse 
New York City 


GEIR bien ers nnn 


















































MUSICALOURIER 


| Weekly Review o me Worlds Music 








JULIETTE ‘2 SALOME 


MARGUERITE ; ARIANE 
FEDORA 


Mlle. Yvonne Gall 


of the Paris Grand Opera, L’Opera Comique and Ravinia Opera 
Who Is Making Her First American-Canadian Concert Tour This Season, Her New York Recital Taking Place at Town Hall November 7. 
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